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In sugar cane, sugar beets, cotton, Farmers like it because it effectively kills all kinds of 
citrus groves, vineyards, coffee grasses—without the need for cultivating, chopping, 
plantations, irrigation and drain- oiling. Does away with these expensive—and only tem- 
age ditches throughout the world, porary—measures. Sprayed on leaves, it works its way 
youll find Dowpon* actively in inside tough weed grasses right into the roots, killing 
use. the entire plant. 

This remarkable Dow chemical Complete information on Dowpon—the systemic grass 
is a grass killer capable of controlling a wider range of — killer=is available through your local Dow represent- 
grass weeds than any other product available. ative, or contact the Dow branch office in your area. 





*Trademork of The Dow Chemical Company, U.S.A. 
R. W. Greeff & Co. Ltd., Garrard House, 31/45 Gresham St., London, E. C. 2, England 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland ¢ Tokyo, Japan ¢ Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ©. Cable: Dowintal 
DOW ‘CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED ¢ Montevideo, Uruguay * Mexico, D. F. © Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Dowpanam. 
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PRODUCTS : 


Pig Iron, Billet, Slab, 
Sheet Bar, Bar, Shape, 
Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, 
Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, 
Cold Rolled Sheet, 
Galvanized Sheet, 
Chemical by-products. 





| FUJE IRON « STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


This is 


The Monroe AP—the all purpose 

calculator which meets the figuring 
ls needs of most normal businesses. 

What the camera cannot reveal is the 
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service that operates before, during and 
after the installation of your machine. 
Yet this, when you come to mechanise 
your business figuring, is clearly of 
paramount importance. With Monroe 
you can bank on getting the best advice 
in choosing and using your machine, and 
the most efficient and reliable 
maintenance service that the industry 
has to offer. 


* 


Monroe Calculators range from the 
simple, hand-operated LN 160 to the 

fully automatic Duplex 88N. Illustrated 
above is the ‘middleweight’ of the range— 
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MONROE 


For further particulars please write or telephone: 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED, 
BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. COVENT GARDEN 0211 





the all-purpose Monroe LA 7-160. Among Dependable 
the eighteen models is one that was 

specifically designed to meet requirements 

such as yours. 
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In process plant 
design and construction 
... the great 
time-and-money-saver 


is “KNOW-HOW” 


prophecy 
in 
metal 





HOW OFTEN has your company faced the ordeal—and 
opportunity—of getting itself a new plant? 

Perhaps once or twice in a decade? Possibly not even 
that. Possibly not at all in the experience of its present 
management or engineering staff. 

By contrast, Humphreys & Glasgow are dealing with 
the problems of process plant design and construction 
all the time. 

As a result, what would be a multiple headache for you 
is a comparatively familiar and systematized operation 
for us. We know most of the problems, most of the snags 





—some of them very formidable for people without the = 
long and wide experience that has taught us most of the ‘ . . HM 
smiae magnesium will make more of lightness [ 

Since we started in 1892, we have built more than 1250 4 
plants all over the world. Since the war, we have been Magnesium—an earth-found metal witha é 
averaging about 26 a year. Some are very large, many more than airborne achievement. 


are of new types. Generally we are responsible for design 
as well as construction. 

All this accumulated “‘know-how” is at your disposal, 
through a staff of engineers with a great diversity of ex- 


Combining a unique lightness with 
great strength, magnesium is the metal 
for bus engines, satellites, vacuum 









: ices ; ’ cleaners, rockets, bricklayers’ hods and 
perience and specialized knowledge in the gas, chemical ce 
and fuel industries, backed by an organization that proves countless other fabrications. 
its efficiency every day in the year. 
If you are contemplating a new plant, it is helpful if make more of magnesium 







we can be consulted as early as possible. You will almost 
certainly find it a lot cheaper to use our experience than 


iene yenr-ewn. Qep Magnesium Elektron Ltd 





HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW LTD. Ciifton Junction Manchester 
London Office: 5 Charles II Street St.James’s SWI 
22 Carlisle Place, London, $.W.1 Telephone: VICtoria 8454 Magnesium Elektron, Inc., New York 20, USA 


ALSO IN FRANCE + GERMANY - CANADA + AUSTRALIA + SOUTH AFRICA * JAPAN Prophecy — a sculpture in magnesium for MEL by Winston Clarke 
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fast travelling 


mobile cranes 


RapieR Fast Standard Mobile 
Cranes for inter depot work 
and other duties requiring 
road travel at traffic speeds. 


RANSOMES & RAPIER LTD. 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 















EXCAVATORS 
MOBILE CRANES 
CONTRACTORS PLANT 
" WATER CONTROL 





Many types and sizes 
for loads up to 
30,000 Ib. 
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PAPERMAKERS USE 
AND LIKE 


ALBACEL & ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED 
SOFTWOOD SULPHATE HARDWOOD SULPHATE 





Balanced Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created hy Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and 
like Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade 
pulps that provide the right balance of all im- 
portant qualities... brightness, cleanliness, 
strength, formability and proper beating char- 
acteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION | f.yecie ny 


U.S.A. 





DIRECTORS 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 


Chairman 


H. P. DAVISON 


President 
ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
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Bechtel Cor poration 


CARTER L. BURGESS 
President 
American Machine & Foundry Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman 
State Street Investment Corporation 


BERNARD S. CARTER 
Chairman 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated 


CHARLES S. CHESTON 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


STUART W. CRAGIN 


Senior Vice-President 


RICHARD R. DEUPREE: 
Chairman 
The Procter & Gamble Company 


CHARLES DPD. DICKEY 


Chairman, Executive Commitiee 


CARL J. GILBERT 
Chairman 
The Gilletie Company 


LONGSTREET HINTON 


Senior Vice-President 


NV. dD. JAY 
Director 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated 
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Chairman 
New York Life Insurance Company 
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Continental Oil Company 
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J. P MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1958 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks 

United States Government securities 

State and municipal bonds and notes 

Other bonds and securities 

Loans and bills purchased 

Accrued interest, accounts receivable, ete..... 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Investments in Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited, 


Morgan & Cie. Incorporated, and 15 Broad 
Street Corporation 


Banking house 
Liability of customers on letters 
of credit and acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: U. S. Government...... 
All other 


Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, ete..... 


Acceptances outstanding and letters of 
credit tesued.....66.5 


Capital—350,000 shares 
I 6 5 505 LE WRASSE ERE 
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$ 309,299,043 
261,421,835 
46,578,152 
29,121,362 
384,940,821 
4,279,753 
2,100,000 


6,135,000 
3,000,000 


29,040,788 
$1,075,917,654 


$ 166,188,128 
713,610,666 
71,594,902 
$ 951,393,696 
9,365,727 


29,079,793 
35,000,000 
35,000,000 

___ 16,078 438 
$1,075,917 ,654 


United States Government securities carried at $177,617,149 in 
the above statement ave pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to 
secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MORGAN & CIE. INCORPORATED 


14, Place Vendéme, Paris, France 


London Correspondents: 


MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. LIMITED 
23, Great Winchester Street, London E. C. 2, England 
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The General’s Course 


weeks, still awaits his word. So far it has had to be content 

with the silence that seems eloquent, the evasion it considers 
significant, the nuance that may be definitive. In this anxious reading 
of the general’s mind, this reliance on hints and hesitations, it is held 
of supreme importance that he has not cried “ Algérie frangaise ” except 
in one peroration ; that he has not defined integration beyond that 
between souls. Politics becomes a play on mere omissions. The general 
did not meet the Committee of Public Safety on his last journey across 
the Mediterranean ; the news is greeted as a triumph for liberalism. 
But he did see General Massu; Algiers stands still until it is discovered 
whether General Massu was received as a politician or as a soldier. 
M. Soustelle enters the cabinet in Paris and takes over the Ministry of 
Information from M. Malraux ; it is the turn of Algiers to rejoice. But 
does this mean M. Soustelle will muzzle the French press, or be muzzled 
himself ? The game is deep, and grows deeper. It is too soon to guess 
how it will end. 

But the crisis remains, and the key to the crisis is that General de 
Gaulle is a man within it, governed by it, not yet governing it. In calcu- 
lating his opportunities, the way in which he came to power is more and 
more seen to matter. He was not, on his emergence from Colombey, a 
sovereign deus ex machina ; and six weeks of his rule confirm this. Above 
all, the army’s appeal to him and the republic’s acquiescence in him 
did not make him the supreme mediator in North Africa. For all his 
sense of authority and of style, and for all the serenity of his demeanour, 
the general has still to base his policies on facts, like any politician. And 
the facts are evident enough. Who called him to office ? Who controls 
Algeria ? Through whom must his policy be put into practice? The 
answers, since the abdication of the Fourth Republic, are one and the 
same: the army. Some indications of where power resides in France 
today can be found in the statements of M. Mollet and M. Moch to 
the Socialist party conference at Issy-les-Moulineaux last weekend. 
M. Mollet said that the choice in the last days of the republic was 
between de Gaulle and the Algiers colonels ; resistance would have meant 
a military dictatorship “for twenty or thirty years.” M. Moch revealed 
that four of the nine generals commanding military regions in metro- 
politan France were favourable to the Algiers coup of May 13th. 

The personality, and the patriotic reputation, of General de Gaulle will 
no doubt influence the army. He may restrain some commanders, cajole 
some, order others. No one else can do as much. But he, in turn, has 
to respect the army’s wishes on matters that it considers essential. 
Already he has had to accept its actions, even when taken without his 
approval. General Salan’s installation of army commanders in the 
prefectures of Algeria was done without authority from Paris ; the official 
decrees followed lamely after. (The government apparently hopes to 


Gres DE GAULLE has not spoken yet. Algeria, after six 
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associate civilian prefects with the military in the 
future.) When newspapers have been seized in 
Paris and Algiers, the civilian Minister of Information 
bas had to wring his hands and admit it was not his 
doing but me army’s. Now M. Soustelle, the brain 
of the Algiers movement, sits in Paris in charge of 
information. These are disturbing signs. But for the 
moment, except for scattered incidents like the para- 
treopers’ disruption of the June 18th celebrations at 
Pau (which has passed unpunished), the extremists in 
the army have stayed their hand in France itself. They 
may still await their opportunity, but they are powerless 
to act while General de Gaulle’s policy adheres to the 
wishes of the fighting army in Algeria. 


e his Algerian utterances so far, the general has been 
able to neglect the preferences of the ultras in the 
Committee of Public Safety, but his words have corre- 
sponded almost exactly to what is known of the army’s 
ideds on policy. After the humiliation of Dien Bien 
Phu, after the political decisions to withdraw from 
Tunisia and Morocco as a result of the nationalists’ 
guerilla campaigns, the army seems to have resolved 
not to go home from Algeria without a demonstrable 
military success against the Moslem rebels (FLN). 
What would constitute such a success, or how it could 
be attained, is obscure. But the army has also arrogated 
to itself a social mission in Algeria, which has wide 
psychological consequences. It does not see itself as 
the defender of colonial privileges. The work of indi- 
vidual army administrators in the towns and villages of 
the bled is a source of pride and self-confidence in the 
army's role as guide and pacificator. From what 
General de Gaulle has said, he appears to share these 
paternalist aspirations. 

The general has proclaimed the equality of French 
and Moslems in Algeria, an equality to be consummated 
in elections to a single legislature. He has given im- 
portant social pledges, suggesting, when speaking of 
education, that France will remain in Algeria—and 
Algeria in France ?—for at least a decade. But he has 
left the elections in the hands of the army. He has 
recognised the courage of the FLN but not its existence 
as a permissible political force in the election cam- 
paign. Although he has said that the future of the 
country will be determined in consultation with the 
“Algerians” themselves, the spokesmen likely to be 
produced by the elections will bear only a shadowy 
resemblance to interlocuteurs valables because that 
Jarge part of Algerian Arab sentiment that is openly 
nationalist will remain unrepresented. At the same 
time, the campaign against the FLN will be intensi- 
fied: General Salan has already asked for 80,000 more 
men. The impression this creates is of a solution 
intended to be imposed by military force, not one 
reached by negotiation on political realities. 

No doubt the general is relying on an impressive 
vote in the referendum in metropolitan France to give 
him room for manceuvre when the time does come 
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for a final Algerian settlement. Some demonstration 
of popular power will be needed to persuade the 
settlers, and their supporters among the colonels, that 
a policy of federation for Algeria, and not a total inte- 
gration in one France “ from Dunkirk to Tamanrasset,” 
is the sole policy Moslem opinion may conceivably be 
brought to accept and the sole policy the French 
economy can bear. At present, the success of M. Pinay’s 
loan gives both the general and the army until the end 
of the year before the search for foreign credits leaves 
them open to American pressures. 

But will Moslem opinion accept such a programme ? 
The general’s alignment with the army in continuing 
the war has already brought an unfavourable reaction 
from President Bourguiba in Tunis. General de 
Gaulle’s diplomatic initiatives and his withdrawal of 
local French garrisons from Tunisia and Morocco 
raised the hopes of the Maghreb powers. Immediately 
after the Tunis conference which ended on June 2oth, 
it even seemed possible that the Tunisians and Moroc- 
cans would agree to mediate between the FLN and 
France ; at the same time the moderating influence of 
the Tunisians particularly could well have had an effect 
on the FLN, which had become discouraged by its 
military reverses this year and by the psychological 
impact of General de Gaulle’s emergence on the uncom- 
mitted Algerian population. Now President Bourguiba 
has confessed to doubts, saying that he places trust in 
the general but cannot desert the cause of Algerian 
nationalism. Will six more months of warfare in 
Algeria bring another chance for compromise ? Or 
has the general lost the opportunity which his prestige 
alone could create ? It is a depressing sign that Dr 
Farés, the president of the former Algerian assembly, 
has turned down the general’s offer of a cabinet post, 
apparently after soundings with the FLN. 


|’ course on which General de Gaulle seems to 
have embarked must have important repercussions 
in France as well as North Africa. In seeking peace 
in Algeria and a future in which both French and Mos- 
lems can achieve understanding and friendship in one 
land, the general carries with him all the earnest hopes 
of the western world. Whatever their assessment of his 
chances, France’s allies can only wish him success in 
his mission. For if he fails, however narrowly, the 
future of French democracy must be dark. The inten- 
tions of certain of the men who have contrived to take 
up their stations about the general have a sinister cast. 
The committees of public safety in France are ready to 
press for an authoritarian state. The new chief of 
staff, General Zeller, in his first order of the day, has 
spoken ominously of the army being “ the best of guides 
for the nation.” General de Gaulle’s own constitu- 
tional proposals are now awaited. The regime they 
enshrine in theory may be vastly different in fact 
if France’s emergency in Africa persists much longer. 
The collapse of republican authority in the face of the 
Algiers coup on May 13th has still to be paid for. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE GOVERNMENT—III 


Warts and All ? 


105 


This third article on Labour’s policies (the 
others appeared on June 7 and June 21) discusses the 
party’s attitude to nationalisation, equality and agriculture 


N every Parliament since reasonably full adult 
I suffrage came to this country, save only the Parlia- 
ment of 1951-55, there has been a swing against 
the government of the day ; the electorate’s urge to 
vote against those who have been in authority has almost 
always been strong enough to turn out of office an 
administration with Mr Macmillan’s relatively small 
sort of majority. In view of all that has happened in the 
last three years, it will be an extraordinary negative 
achievement on Labour’s part if it scares away so many 
voters that it fails to be carried into power on the 
normal swing of the pendulum at the next election. Yet 
it not only looks as if this could happen. The Gallup 
poll in the News Chronicle on Wednesday, indi- 
cating that the recent recovery in the Conservatives’ 
popularity has now brought them to a position of equal 
esteem with Labour in the country, suggests that it 
actually is happening. There are clearly certain warts 
on the Labour party which many people in the centre 
find repulsive. This third of these articles on the alter- 
native government’s domestic policy will discuss briefly 
three of the most obvious of these disfigurements, to see 
what Mr Gaitskell could best do to cover up or remove 
them. 

The first wart is nationalisation. The effects of this 
are sometimes as emotionally and unnecessarily magni- 
fied by the millions of floating voters who oppose it 
as they are by the awkward thousands of Labour 
constituency workers who worship it. In practice, 
nationalisation is nearly as often an irrelevance as it is 
an economic evil. But experience since the war has 
shown that the industries in which nationalisation (or 
other Government interference) really is a major evil 
are those in which it is likely to impede the normal 
forces of the market : especially in industries which 
ought to be declining (like railways and buses), or 
which (like lorries) are competing with industries which 
ought to be declining, or which are deemed to have 
social (which means vote-affecting) implications. The 
Worst measures of nationalisation on Labour’s present 
programme are therefore its proposals for the 
renationalisation of all road transport and its scheme 
for the municipalisation of rented houses. 

Oddly, the least harmful renationalisation, if Labour 
really has to make some obeisance to its primeval urge 
(and then get it out of its system), would probably be 
steel ; steel is a reasonably homogeneous industry and 
renationalisation of it might merely mean a re-strength- 


ening of the powers of the iron and steel board (which 
Labour is likely to demand anyway). But this “case” 
for the renationalisation of steel is purely a negative 
one, on the lamentable ground that other measures to 
pacify the left wing would be more harmful still ; it is 
defensible only on the philosophy of the man of Dar- 
jeeling, who was going from London to Ealing, when a 
note on the door said “ don’t spit on the floor,” so he 
carefully spat on the ceiling. That is not the quintes- 
sence of statesmanship, and it does not win votes. 


| page second wart is equality. This is a dis- 
figurement which has been foisted into the doc- 
trine of the party very largely by the guilt-complex of 
its middle-class members. Mr Bevan and the other 
original proletarians in the movement have never 
believed so firmly that men ought to be equal, but 
only that the economy should be planned. The political 
compulsion on Mr Gaitskell to play the great leveller, 
as an earnest that he is a socialist, is much less 
than he thought it was when he assumed the leadership 
of the party. Certainly that is true of the idea (always 
absurd for a “ progressive party ”) that one of Labour’s 
main aims must be to hold back those individuals who 
are forging furthest ahead in the race to get richer ; 
calls for steeply progressive taxes on earned income and 
on household “luxuries” are slowly falling out of 
fashion in the Labour party now that more trade 
unionists have to pay them. Where the present Labour 
leadership may feel obliged to tilt a fiscal lance, how- 
ever, is not against those who are getting richer, but 
against those who already are richer, as a result of 
inheritance or success in the past. 

The next Labour government therefore seems likely 
—or at any rate is generally thought to be likely—to 
increase death duties quite sharply, to “do a 1909” 
on the capital-owning classes. This is less popular even 
in prospect than Mr Gaitskell thinks, and in practice 
it would certainly arouse more unpopularity for Labour 
than he conceives. A massive increase in death duties 
would be widely regarded as very “ unfair” on those 
whose whole expected circumstances of life would be 
changed by the fact that their relatives died one day 
after the budget instead of one day before it ; and so 
many systems of legal avoidance of death duty are in 
being that the Labour finance bill concerned would be 
bound to be a clumsy and retrospective blunderbuss, 
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shooting down many hard cases while the rich man with 
a good accountant rode by in his carriage uncaring. 

If Labour feels bound to go for the owners of capital 
—without, however, significantly reducing capital accu- 
mulation—its best method would be to try to increase 
progressive taxes that impinge on rich people at the 
moment when they spend wealth, not at the moment 
when they acquire it, whether by earnings or by 
inheritance. That is why, in principle at any rate, 
the substitution of an expenditure tax for surtax, 
if it were administratively possible, would be a sound 
measure for Labour to adopt; it would levy a tax 
on spending out of inherited wealth and capital gains 
equal to the tax on spending out of earnings, and thus 
make it possible to bring the tax on earnings 
down. But it is this latter objective that is the important 
one ; levelling for its own sake is no longer an effective 
vote-catching slogan among the middle or the floating 
electors of Britain. Thank providence—and the 
increasing Americanisation of the British attitude to 
life—for that. One of Labour’s pleasanter problems 
today should be to adjust its party politics accordingly. 


HE third blemish on the face that Labour presents 
tT to the floating voter is one that Labour leaders 
will be more surprised to hear about, for they still 
think that the public regards it as one of their most 
attractive dimples. Labour has now taken over from the 
Tories the appearance of the party that is willing to ogle 
almost any pressure group with the public’s money, 
and the public does not always much like it. Labour’s 
most dangerous association of this kind, discussed at 
length in the first article of this series, is with 
the trade unions; the party’s prospects in the next 
election are likely to be greatly affected by whether 
or not the trade unions happen at that moment to be 
embarrassingly in the public eye. But another example 
of this Labour failing appeared this week. In both 
manner and matter the party’s policy statement on 
agriculture, which was published last Sunday under 
the title of “ Prosper the Plough,” is a prize demonstra- 
tion of how not to win friends through being influenced 
by people. 

In its general mode of address “ Prosper the Plough ” 
has an all too recognisable flavour: that of a much- 
chewed-over committee report. The staleness of the 
cautious general formula relies for its effect less ‘on 
what it commits its authors to perform than on its 
use of a few well-worn verbal reflex-jerkers. By 
invariably qualifying “ cheapness” in food imports as 
either “artificial” or “temporary,” and the free 
market as “ so-called,” the Labour planners undertake 
no definite programme either of restriction or of con- 
trol ; they merely produce—or hope to produce—the 
right knee-jerk. All through the document every 
adjective is put into bed with a noun with which it has 
had an improper association for centuries. Allusions 
to “fair” or “reasonable” prices, to “ reasonable ” 
and “stable” interest rates, to “fair” wages, to a 
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“moderate ” expansion of agriculture, aim at creating 
an impression of open-handedness all round without 
specifying awkward figures. So do the repeated 
promises of “consultation with the industry’s repre- 
sentatives” on the proposed return to fixed prices 
(assumed, though cautiously not stated, to yield higher 
farm incomes), to “ adequate” security of tenure and 
to a “sensible” rent control procedure. To the more 
avid members of the farming community, all this may 
sound temptingly like the “Psst!” of the spiv with 
a bargain to discuss in private ; the general public, on 
the other hand, is presumed—quite wrongly—not to 
recognise an auction bid (to use a kindlier word than 
bribe) so vaguely phrased and conditional. 


OR is the matter of the pamphlet much more attrac- 
N tive than its manner. True, this document is 
mean to show Labour at its most “ reasonable.” True, 
land nationalisation is never even mentioned ; true, it is 
recognised that maximum production of every con- 
ceivable foodstuff is no longer a sensible aim of policy ; 
true, also, that there flickers momentarily into life the 
recognition that some farmers, on the smallest and least 
viable holdings, should be helped out into other jobs 
and homes rather than expensively kept on the land. 
A charitable eye might, with difficulty, read into the 
proposal for a new organ of medium-term agricultural 
credit the intention to provide not further subsidies 
through interest-rate favouritism but an institutional 
improvement to fill a recognised gap. The right noises 
are made, as so often before, about encouraging co- 
operation. But that is the best that can be said about 
a programme whose basic economics deserve to be 
treated with maximum severity. It is not enough— 
here is the central thesis—to maintain agricultural out- 
put at any given level ; it must go on “ moderately ” 
but endlessly expanding. Why? Because otherwise 
technical progress would mean that the same output 
would be achieved by a smaller working force ; and 
that would be equivalent to a decline ; and that would 
be all wrong. Not even the French have established 
immobilism so explicitly as a social aim. 

Beside this singular dictum, which negates all 
economic history and neatly sums up Labour’s dis- 
qualifications for the role of progressive and dynamic 
party, others are of minor importance. The same 
immobilism, of course, underlies the ambition to 
re-freeze tenancies and rents. Elsewhere, principle 
yields to mere muddle, unsupported assertion and self- 
contradiction. While tariffs foster inefficiency, guaran- 
teed prices somehow do not. Deficiency payments are 
necessarily inadequate. Farmers must not be insulated 
from world changes, but any policy which allows world 
changes to impinge unfavourably on their incomes 
must be condemned. And so on. As with so many of 
its policies, what is wrong with Labour’s agricultural 
policy is not that it embodies socialist doctrines, but 
that it is both anti-dynamic and unintelligent—and can 
transparently be seen to be so. 
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Italy’s Narrow Path 
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Italy’s search for a stable government is pursued at the 


cost of a growing, and potentially dangerous, immobility 


IGH summer has overtaken the politicians in 
H Rome, who, if they deprive Signor Fanfani of 

the vote of confidence for which he is now 
asking them, will also cut themselves off for a few hot 
weeks from the sea and the mountains. Moreover, 
although there might be alternative Christian Demo- 
crat prime ministers, there is no possibility of one 
coming to power—and staying there—unassisted by 
the votes, or at any rate the tolerance, of other parties. 
These may be cynical and unreliable reasons for think- 
ing that Signor Fanfani will get the parliamentary 
approval that was denied him when he last tried his hand 
at cabinet-making four and a half years ago. But they 
reflect the paralysingly strict limits within which the 
Italian parliamentary machine, like that of another 
great western democracy, has to be manceuvred, 

The parallel with France is not an exact one. Italian 
democracy does not have to contend with a self- 
confident and aggressive extreme Right. On the con- 
trary, the monarchists and the neo-fascists are a 
chastened (especially after the recent elections) and 
diminishing force ; and there is a comfortable tendency 
to feel that, after an overdose, Italy has now got fascism 
out of its system. But it still has the largest Communist 
party in western Europe. The Communist deputies in 
the Italian Chamber, together with their Nenni Socialist 
allies, occupy well over a third of the seats, but remain 
outside the parliamentary pale. By the other parties 
within the pale, their opposition is welcomed as con- 
ferring respectability, their support shunned as plant- 
ing the kiss of death. In the Italian parliament, as in 
the late French Assembly, the exclusion of a large block 
of votes inevitably circumscribes the search for stability 
and leads to uncertain majorities, uncomfortable 
coalitions, and the lack of acceptable alternatives. 


¥ Italy the search for stability over the last ten years 
has been reasonably successful, but at the cost of a 
growing immobility in political life ; and it can hardly 
fail to become more difficult as the various expedients 
and possibilities are tried, worn out and eventually dis- 
carded. The hope that the recent elections would pro- 
duce some significant reshuffling of the republican 
political forces, and thereby point to some new way 
out of the present deadlock, has not been fulfilled. The 
hope was not, in any case, based on any very solid 
foundations, and one can argue that its non-fulfilment 
should not be taken too tragically. Italy has on the 
whole been getting along quite nicely economically 
since the war in spite of weak governments in Rome. 


But this is the sort of comfortable talk that used to be 
heard about France—and there the divorce between the 
politicians and the country as a whole did not prevent 
the Algerian problem from sparking off a crisis that has 
led to the abrogation of parliamentary institutions and 
very nearly to civil war. Italy, fortunately, has no 
Algeria. There is no need to be alarmist now about 
its political future. But within its own frontiers— 
particularly in the under-developed areas in the South 
— it has pressing social and economic problems. A real 
beginning has been made on their solution since the 
war, but progress is bound to remain s‘ow—perhaps 
dangerously slow—so long as the governments in Rome 
remain preoccupied with the business of remaining 
in power, and so long as there is no democratic 
alternative to the present weak governments, all of 
them based either wholly or primarily on the Christian 
Democrats. 

It is not, in any case, easy to see how the Christian 
Democrats can provide a government with any strong 
compulsions behind it. This is not just a matter of 
votes. However comfortable a majority it enjoyed, the 
Christian Democrat party would still, to a greater or 
lesser degree, remain a house divided against itself. The 
cement that binds it together is allegiance to the 
Roman Catholic church, but beyond this common 
allegiance lies a bewildering variety of beliefs and poli- 
cies ranging from trade unionists to big business, but 
often defying the usual classifications. The result is 
that the party’s energies tend to be taken up with the 
task of resolving its own inner contradictions ; its per- 
formance in office suffers accordingly.’ 

The complications that beset any Christian Democrat 
prime minister who wishes to govern to some purpose 
are well illustrated by Signor Fanfani’s new government. 
His own ideas of social policy are left of centre. In seek- 
ing extra votes he has looked to the Left and joined with 
Signor Saragat, the leader of the Social Democrats, in 
drawing up a programme that is progressive in inten- 
tion, if hazy in particulars. As an earnest of his inten- 
tions he has persuaded Signor Pastore, the Christian 
Democrat trade union leader, to join his government. 
But he has had to take in representatives of the Centre 
and the Right as well, and it still remains to be seen 
whether he has succeeded in committing the whole of 
his party—and even his whole cabinet—to the apertura 
sociale that he himself advocates. 

Whether he succeeds or fails, Signor Fanfani is clearly 

cting in accordance with the feeling in the country. 
Italy has consistently been further to the left than its 
governments. In the recent elections, although the 
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centre parties, both clerical and lay, held their ground 
and even increased it—particularly in the case of the 
Christian Democrats—the most significant result was 
undoubtedly that leftward trend represented by the 
success of the Nenni Socialists who gained 9 seats. 


And it is in Signor Nenni that the best hope of intro- - 


ducing some flexibility into Italian politics probably 
lies. With his 84 seats, he could give a fair measure 
of stability to a government slanted to the Left (he need 
not necessarily actually join it), or he could provide the 
nucleus of a democratic left-wing opposition. 

The big question, however, is not whether Signor 
Nenni could in theory do this—he clearly could—but 
whether he is in practice in a position to do so. For 
the democratic parties would hardly be so naive, or 
fly so blatantly in the face of all experience of com- 
munist tactics, as to accept him as an ally either in 
government or in opposition unless he first broke his 
ties with the Communists—and no one knows whether 
he could do this without hopelessly splitting his party. 
The Italian Communist party, it must be remembered, 
is not a sinking ship that it would obviously be to the 
advantage of the Socialists to desert ; the buffetings 
that it has received since the twentieth congress of the 
Soviet Communist party have overturned many 
party intellectuals, but they have not seriously shaken 
the solid rank and file. Moreover, inside the CGIL, 
the left-wing trade union federation, the Communists 
have been at some pains to persuade the Socialists that 
working in with the Communists can be both profit- 
able and agreeable. Signor Nenni, for his part, blows 
hot and cold on the hopes—and fears—that he may 
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announce his independence from the Communists. His 
positive actions—such as his refusal after the elections 
to take up a communist offer of co-operation, and his 
denunciation of the execution of Mr Nagy—tend to 
alienate him from the Communists; his somewhat 
oracular utterances tend to preserve the link. Since he 
himself is believed to favour independence, and since 
he is a clever tactician, he presumably goes no further 
because he calculates he cannot safely do so. 


LEARLY Signor Nenni’s chances of safely taking 
C the Socialists right out of the communist camp 
depend on whether the alternative to a communist 
alliance can be made sufficiently attractive to the greater 
part of his party. Up to now it has not been. But if 
Signor Fanfani did succeed in getting the Christian 
Democrats genuinely committed to a progressive 
economic and social policy that met with the approval 
and support of the Social Democrats, the Nenni 
Socialists might feel that the future lay in participation 
in such an enterprise together with the Social Demo- 
crats, and not in continued sterile opposition hand in 
glove with the Communists. The time for this develop- 
ment may not yet be ripe. The immediate prospect 
may possibly be the mixture as before—government by 
the Christian Democrats either alone (as a minority 
government) or in alliance with one or more of the smal] 
lay centre parties. It will not be inspiring, but in the 
short term it need not be disastrous. If it continues too 
long, however, Italy may run the risk, not of a reversion 
to fascism, but of a popular front. 


Professors under Pressure 


British professors are required to teach, 
expected to research, but forced to administer. 
A correspondent in this field suggests an 
important reform in university administration 


of university expansion which lies ahead is that 
some urgent thought must be given to academic 
organisation. It is too easily assumed that all that is 
needed to provide more university education is more 
money, buildings and staff, as though these could be 
turned on like a tap. No large business organisation 
would subscribe to this idea, and it is not true of 
universities either. Some problems have emerged even 
for universities which are decentralised on the college 
principle, and for the departmentalised provincial 
universities they have become acute. In the science 
departments they are most acute of all. 
The key units of organisation in provincial univer- 
sities are the departments, headed by professors ; and, 
unless there are reforms in the structure of com- 


? PREREQUISITE of success for the big programme 


mand, the pressure of work on professors in expanding 
departments is soon going to reach breaking point. As an 
academic member of the university, the professor has 
undertaken to teach and examine students, and to pro- 
mote the advancement of his subject by research. As 
head of his department, he must organise the teaching 
of his staff, take charge of technical staff (and sometimes 
of what almost amount to small industrial plants), super- 
vise research, and help to run the university—where 
a great deal of committee work awaits him on matters 
arising from the registry, accounts, library, works and 
buildings and so on. On top of this, for the good of 
the university and his subject, he will be expected to 
give public lectures, serve on local committees, inquiries 
or royal commissions, help to run local societies, and at 
times appear on radio and television. A glance at the 
diagram opposite will show the typical activities of an 
average science professor. 

Before the war the head of a science department 
could allocate a fair share of his time among all these 
activities, and still remain the pivot of the whole 
system. But as this system has broadened, administra- 
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tive duties have steadily pulled professorial time away 
from teaching (in the broadest sense of the term) and 
from research. Research goes first ; then contacts with 
staff and students have to be curtailed ; then appear- 
ances in the lecture room must be cut ; finally all that 
is seen of the professor is a hurried executive with 
a brief case flitting between committees. This cannot 
be otherwise when a department consists of 200 to 
300 undergraduates, 20 to 30 academic staff and post- 
graduate students, 20 or more technical and office staff, 
an annual maintenance budget of perhaps £5,000 and 
a postal turnover of 4,000 to 5,000 items a year. 
This is only the beginning of it. The government 
wants student numbers to rise to 136,000 from the 
present 97,000 by the mid-sixties. (The Association 
of University Teachers thinks they might rise by 
some ten thousand more.) Sir Keith Murray, the 
chairman of the University Grants Committee, has 
predicted that by the late sixties more than half of 
these students will be in institutions of over 5,000 
members. This will mean that—even if more univer- 
sities are built—the average department will become 
still larger. But it also means that over the next ten 
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years professors will have a greatly increased responsi- 
bility for dealing with new buildings—science blocks, 
research laboratories, lecture halls, halls of residence, 
and the development of “the campus” as a whole. 
More than £100 million has already been allocated 
for new buildings. But how quickly can this vast sum 
be converted into bricks and mortar ? If there is not 
enough professorial time the building programme is 
bound to be slowed, however much money is made 
available. For a science building only the head of the 
department can determine the requirements ; the archi- 
tect must work constantly with him on the plans and 
supervision of the construction. 

This clearly brings to a head the unsolved 
paradox of university organisation : that the professor is 
required to teach, expected to research, but forced to 
administer. University selection committees, true to 
the traditions of medizval scholarship, still promote 
those with the most brilliant research records to the 
chairs. The ridiculous situation then arises that the 
more quickly a brilliant man gains a chair, which he 
might be expected to adorn with notable research 
achievements, and whence he might influence the 
intellectual tone of the university, the more quickly he 
will be sterilised in office work. Many professors— 
being intelligent men and often very good if reluctant 
administrators—have sought to save themselves from 
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this fate by delegation. Technical staff and postgraduate 
students can be made responsible to senior lecturers 
rather than the professor, for example. But there are 
limits to this; and the point is now being reached 
at which it must be asked whether the traditional role 
of the professor as head of the department does not 
need reassessment. As the available work has more 
than filled the professor’s available time, assistance is 
clearly necessary and expansion at the professorial level 
is obviously indicated. How should this be organised ? 


— university department must have an admini- 
strative head, who by the nature of the task must 
be recruited from the academic body ; but might not 
such a head of a large science department now be 
redesignated “chairman” of that department and 
relieved of the moral responsibility for teaching and 
research ? This latter responsibility could then be 
carried firmly by the remaining professor(s), who would 
set an example for all staff and students. The title 
“ professor ” would then be retained to denote scholar- 
ship and research ability, and a system of promotion 
could be re-established which gives a brilliant man 
prestige and advancement without stopping his vital 
research activities. 

It might be objected, seriously, that the chairman 
would in time tend to regard professors as subordi- 
nates ; but this need not (and should not) happen if 
all salary scales are identical, Sometimes the chosen 
chairman might be a man particularly adept at admini- 
stration ; sometimes the chairmanship, if desired, 
might be rotated among the professors.in any one 
department. (Professors already take turns at being 
dean of their faculty, on top of all their existing duties, 
so that the precedent already exists.) Surely, too, any 
head of a science department, however titled, faced 
with planning and equipping buildings costing up to 
£500,000, ought to be relieved of other duties until 
the development is complete ? 

Britain’s. new enlarged universities are going to 
require new organisational structures, both academic 
and administrative. Yet little thought appears to have 
been given to this vital aspect of university expansion. 
So far they have, like Topsy, “ just growed,” and the 
expansion from 50,000 students in 1939 to 97,000 in 
1958 has been achieved by the unacknowledged and 
unrewarded labours of a silent band of key personnel 
from the professorate. Many from this small group 
now work twice as hard as before the war for a salary 
of two-thirds the purchasing power. Will they be pre- 
pared to work three times as hard by 1965 for a salary 
perhaps half the value of the 1939 rate for the job:? 
If those responsible fail to face the issue of relating 
the university’s function to its optimum size, and its 
organisation to its function, the expansion programme 
could be a flop. The worst flop and danger of all would 
be if the enlarged universities in fact ceased to be 
universities at all, either in terms of higher education 
or output of research. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE 


Parliament on the Lupercal 


HOSE who believe in the effectiveness of British demo- 
7. cracy have this week been given the laugh on those 
who had grown cynical about it. It is no easy matter for 
any body of men to regard a proposed extension of their 
own privileges as anything other than a flattering and 
obviously desirable thing, and up to the end of the debate 
on the Strauss affair on Tuesday the great mass of Labour 
MPs unshakenly assumed that what was personally ccn- 
venient for themselves must necessarily be good for the 
country. But this Parliament as a whole rose above the 
temptation ; and constitutional historians of the future will 
write long volumes about how this victory for self-restraint 
was won. 

When the report of the committee of privileges on the 
Strauss case appeared on Monday of last week, most of the 
newspapers tucked it away on a back page and at first 
avoided comment ; there was a body of legal opinion which 
suggested that anybody who did adequately criticise the 
committee’s very dangerous conclusions—as The Economist 
decided to do at the time—would himself be liable to pro- 
ceedings for breach of parliamentary privilege. But, by 
the time our own article of last week appeared, the tide in 
favour of freedom of comment had already flowed freely 
past the barrier of legal uncertainty, and for two main 
reasons. One was the incursion into the correspondence 
columns of The Times by the chairman of the Bar Council 
and the president of the Law Society. Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross was later to use this medium for an even more 
forthright expression of why the ordinary MP 

has no need of the proiection of absolute privilege in the 

circumstances now under discussion. . . . The ordinary 

law of the land . . . will give him compleie protection 
provided he acted honestly and without malice, even 
though stupidly and unreasonably. Can more be reason- 
ably required ? 
Secondly, and still more important, a ground swell of 
opinion against giving MPs’ letters absolute privilege from 
libel actions had arisen in Parliament itself. The main 
heroes here were the Attorney-General, who on the com- 
mittee of privileges itself had been “in a lonely minority of 
one” against the “right to defame,” and, as chief Labour 
dissenter—in a sentimentally exciting return to a position of 


considerable influence on British history—Mr Herbert 
Morrison. 


The Attorney comes to Judgment 


ND so to Tuesday’s debate itself. Mr Butler (speaking 
A as chairman of the committee of privileges and leader 
of the House) defended the committee’s views in an 
obviously uncomfortable speech, Mr Gaitskell defended 
them in a bluff speech, and Mr Strauss defended himself 





in a speech that will repay individual reading. On the 
other side of the argument, the Attorney-General made one 
of the very few orations in parliamentary history that can 
claim to have swung the balance in a division. He visibly 
shook some waverers with his robust reminder that “ what 
this House decides today will not affect the law of the land 
as it is applied in the courts ” ; he would “ say without hesi- 
tation ” that if the London Electricity Board continued with 
its writ against Mr Strauss—despite any punishments the 
House imposed on it for daring to do so—the courts would 
decide that the board had a perfect right to do so, whether 
its case for alleging libel proved well-founded or not. After 
that there was not much to say, but the House spent three 
and a half hours in saying it. 

In the end 213 MPs still voted for the committee of 
privileges ; they were made up of 182 Labour MPs, 28 
Conservatives (Mr Butier, Sir Edward Boyle, plus 26 mainly 
rather right wing backbenchers) and the three most senior 
Liberal MPs (what on earth were they doing in that lobby?). 
Against them, and carrying a majority of 5, were 218 MPs ; 
they were made up of 206 Conservatives (the great mass 
of Conservative backbenchers plus the Attorney-General, 
Mr Macleod, Sir David Eccles, Dr Hill and a sprinkling of 
other ministers), 11 Labour MPs (including Mr Morrison, 
Mr Shinwell, Sir Frank Soskice and some of Labour’s 
younger backbenchers), plus the newest Liberal MP. It 
may be argued that not all the Conservative protesters 
against the committee would have cast their votes against the 
extension of privilege if the circumstances of the Strauss 
case had not particularly annoyed them ; it may be said 
that not all of the vital Labour rump might have sup- 
ported them if the organisation which Mr Strauss had 
criticised had not been a nationalised board, and if the 
past struggle for leadership in the Labour party had been 
differently conducted. But these conjectures fade in im- 
portance beside the fact of the result itself. As the tellers 
approached the Speaker at the end of the debate, there was 
a loud cheer when the supporters of extended privilege were 
seen to be taking up their places on the side that signalled 
they were defeated. And that, for believers in equal rights 
before the law, was this Parliament’s most singular moment 
of glory. 


DISARMAMENT 


Doves Becalmed 


SUSURRUS of scientists beside the Lake of Geneva, 

murmuring like doves on such immemorial themes as 
acoustics and seismology, has set this week’s drowsy tone 
for four-power diplomacy. The Soviet ambassador in 
London has made a bid for the headlines usually reserved 
for the Loch Ness monster in the dog days by publicising 
anonymous letters, written in almost idiomatic American, 
about the imminent dropping of an atom bomb ; but he has 
failed to chill the perspiring citizenry’s blood. Mr Khrush- 
chev has fared no better. Only a few sleepy eyebrows were 
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raised when, in this latest letter to Mr Eisenhower, he 
repeated last summer’s Soviet proposals for inspection of 
zones in central Europe, Siberia and the United States, and 
suggested an expert study of the problem of precautions 
against surprise attack. Even the Polish press rather 
unkindly recalled that the western governments had been 
trying to interest Russia in this topic for a year es more. 
Spokesmen for those governments said that they were still 
very willing, but that it was odd that the Soviet plan still 
ignored the Arctic, the danger zone about which the 
Russians themselves made a great fuss as lately as April. 

At first sight Mr Khrushchev’s new move may seem 
puzzling. But, just like the Russians’ backing and filling 
over the present Geneva talks, it presumably reflects an 
awareness of the unhappy impression made by the new 
Soviet tough line, and a desire to show willing in some 
sector—but without risking any too specific a commitment. 
Sweating away to hold the attention of the sleepy mid- 
summer audience, Mr Khrushchev seems to be basing his 
act on that good old trouper’s maxim : “ Make ’em laugh ; 
make ’em cry ; make ’em wait.” 

His new proposal was also well timed to distract atten- 
tion from the letters from Mr Eisenhower, Mr Macmillan 
and General de Gaulle which reached him the day before. 
The western leaders all asked for a reply to their proposals 
for pre-summit procedure made at the end of May. Mr 
Macmillan tartly remarked that Mr Khrushchev’s previous 
letter showed that his aim was merely to hold a summit 
meeting, while the western aim was to negotiate a settle- 
ment. But it was General de Gaulle’s letter that resounded 
most loudly in the summer stillness. The general declared 
roundly that disarmament was and must be the main subject 
of east-west discussion ; that partial measures would be 
discriminatory and unacceptable ; that there was no point 
in halting nuclear tests if stocks of weapons went on piling 
up ; and that the essential problem was that of creating an 
international control system capable of liquidating stocks 
and cutting off production of nuclear arms. Between the 
lines there emerged very clearly the French premier’s inten- 
tion of joining the atomic club at the first opportunity if the 
club as a whole is not quickly shut down. As Mr Dulles 
found when he visited the general at the weekend, the doves 
of Colombey can coo like lions, 


SOVIET BLOCK 


Mr Khrushchev’s Travels 


ARLY in the summer, Mr Khrushchev was very busy 
E ‘in Moscow. Apart from a number of domestic pro- 
blems, he had Hungary and Jugoslavia—that is, the con- 
formity and cohesion of the Soviet block—to deal with. The 
dry heat of the Soviet capital seems to have made him 
restless ; now he is on his travels again. In the past 
few weeks he seems to have been undecided where to go. 
When he informed Herr Raab, the Austrian Chancellor, 
that he would not be in Moscow on July 13th, the date 
originally proposed for Herr Raab’s official visit to Russia, 
all kinds of rumours started to circulate about his plans. 
Some had him off to Peking, some to Warsaw to the Polish 
party congress. However, the Poles have shown no inclina- 
tion to hold this congress—they would have to talk there, 
and to talk too much and too publicly is what they are not 
just now in a position to do. The east Germans, on the 
other hand, have no such inhibitions. Their congress 
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started on July roth, and this is where Mr Khrushchev has 
actually gone. 

In his first speech, upon his arrival in Berlin on Tuesday, 
Mr Khrushchev remarked sadly that Jugoslavia lagged 
behind the industrial achievements of the other socialist 
countries ; he left it to be understood that this was the 
penalty of being out of step. Herr Ulbricht, for his part, 
took a shot at Bonn: the relations between Moscow and 
east Berlin should serve as an example for Germany as a 
whole, he said, in its relations with the Soviet Union. Later, 
at a luncheon given in Mr Khrushchev’s honour, Marshal 
Malinovsky put in an appearance. Officially on holiday, the 
Soviet minister of defence may be supposed to have had 
more concrete reasons for his (apparently extended) visit 
to east Germany. 

Mr Khrushchev himself had clearly more reasons for 
coming to Berlin than the search for a platform against 
Marshal Tito. He will not spend too much of his time 
listening to the speeches at the Socialist Unity party con- 
gress ; very little is likely to be said there that is new to 
him. No doubt his visit to Berlin is an expression of support 
for Herr Ulbricht and the German Democratic Republic 
against Bonn, as always. On this occasion it is probably 
aimed at the Poles as well ; here is yet another move that 
adds to the discomfort of their position. Finally, east 
Germany, like Czechoslovakia, has become an important 
industrial pillar of the economy of the Soviet block. Com- 
munist planners continue to lay emphasis on getting a higher 
degree of industrial specialisation among the countries 
within their control; indeed, the system of economic 
planning of the block generally, as well as of its member 
countries, has been undergoing reorganisation to that end. 
This gives Mr Khrushchev and Herr Ulbricht much to 
discuss. 


TRANSPORT WORKERS 


After Buses, Docks? 


ITH Mr Cousins laid up in bed, following an accident 
\¢ to his back incurred while cultivating his garden, the 
other executives of the Transport and General Workers 
Union are having a busy time. The union is still negotiat- 
ing on the London country busmen’s pay, and has now 
called in Sir Wilfred Neden, the chief industrial commis- 
sioner at the Ministry of Labour, to help in conciliation. It 
is certainly to be hoped—and expected—that when Sir 
Wilfred meets the union on Friday, official “ conciliation ” 
will not in this case mean pressure on London Transport 
to give away a single penny more. Even more important, 
however, is the possibility that the TGWU may soon be 
involved in a national dock strike. 

This year’s claim for a wage increase for the country’s 
100,000 dockers has twice been rejected by the employers ; 
fresh talks on the claim, conducted in the past fortnight 
through another senior Ministry of Labour official, Mr 
Claro, have now broken down. Mr O’Leary, the normally 
moderate leader of the dockers’ section of the TGWU, has 
said that he will not accept arbitration ; and a meeting of 
dockers’ delegates is to be held, either next week or the 
week after, to decide what the union’s next step should be. 
These dockers’ delegates, although most of them are not as 
far to the left as those who organised the recent unofficial 
dock strike in London, are likely to be considerably to the 
left of Mr O’Leary ; if he is not willing to go to arbitration, 
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they would in the normal course be expected to be eager to 
call a strike. 

Yet, if the dock claim did go to arbitration, most people 
assume that the dockers would probably get an award some- 
where around this year’s now “ customary ” 3 or 4 per cent 
standard—or else a pensions scheme in lieu. Why, then, 
is Mr O’Leary playing with fire by calling this delegates’ 
meeting ? He cannot be very eager to see a national dock 
strike—which would be a much more serious affair than the 
bus stoppage, and would force the Government to send 
troops to unload the ships—just after the TGWU has been 
so much in the public eye and has lost so much money in 
busmen’s strike pay. One possible explanation is that the 
TGWU remembers that it called the bus strike after an 
arbitration award had been announced, and then looked 
pretty silly when the strike did not get that award very 
greatly extended. If the union threatens a strike in the docks 
before any award is made, and if a 3 or 4 per cent offer 
comes along (through conciliation or some other means) 
before the threat is actually translated into action, then that 
might be presented to the men as a victory; and peace 
might be made the more easily if the militants had a warm 
glowing belief that they were reaping the fruits of threatened 
militancy rather than the (exactly similar) fruits of “ Govern- 
ment-rigged ” arbitration. But it would be a pretty 
Gilbertian tactic to hurry forward a threat of strike, in order 
to be able to withdraw it more quickly and smoothly later. 
Mr Cousins’s empire nowadays certainly moves in a 
mysterious way. 


A Report with Meat in it 


o add further to the troubles of the Transport and 
General Workers Union, the Jack committee of investi- 
gation’s report on the recent strike at Smithfield is a blister- 
ingly frank document. This nine-week-long strike—which 
was started by 1,700 meat drivers, spread from them to 
Smithfield as a whole, and then to the docks (where 334,000 
man days were lost in all)—now proves to have brought 
the men precisely nothing. They are merely told to 
proceed with their claim through the industry’s consti- 
tutional procedure, of which the strike itself is described 
as “a flagrant violation.” The committee goes on to say 
that the union officials “lacked proper vigour” in trying 
to get the men back to work and “did not adequately 
disapprove of the irregular behaviour of their members.” 
This gets as near to the truth of the matter as an official 
report ever can. For the real truth is that, for many weeks 
of the strike at least, the local officials did not disapprove 
of the strike at all. On the contrary, they gave the strikers 
al] the tacit encouragement they could and let them use the 
union offices as their headquarters ; they also did nothing to 
stop the spread of the stoppage to the docks, to the discom- 
fort of the union officials there who were trying to get their 
men back to work. The explanation of this strange split 
in the TGWU is that the Smithfield meat market is part of a 
private industrial empire of a small band of market organ- 
isers ; their entrenched power enables them to pay little 
attention to the advice of their senior union leaders and 
to block all attempts to remove a few of the many restric- 
tive practices for which Smithfield is notorious. This time, 
however, they have signally failed to bring back the bacon, 
and the meat men’s claim is back just where it was in April, 
to be settled between the unions and employers or by 
reference to the Minister of Labour. The whole question 
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of the causes of industrial unrest in the market is now to be 
investigated by another committee set up by Mr Macleod, 
headed this time by Mr Wilson, QC. His report is likely 
to cause the meat men’s organisers more embarrassment still. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Dissidents Together 


HE meetings at Brioni this week between Marshal Tito 
:% and President Nasser and between the Jugoslav, 
Egyptian and Greek foreign ministers, must have been a 
useful occasion for all three countries privately to air their 
grievances—about Cyprus, Lebanon, the truculence of 
Turks and the unreliability of Russians—and publicly to 
demonstrate their independence of either great power block. 
Jugoslavia and Egypt have each, in different ways, been mis- 
handled by either the eastern or the western block ; at 
present Marshal Tito certainly, and President Nasser quite 
possibly, are feeling that while all blocks are bad, the eastern 
is more bad than the western. President Nasser is believed 
to have found his recent trip to Moscow a rather disillusion- 
ing experience and to be suspicious of Russian intentions in 
the Middle East (though this does not diminish his 
suspicions of western intentions in the Lebanon), Marshal 
Tito’s reasons for disillusion with Russia are well known. 
They have apparently provoked in him a desire to stir up 
the neutrals to assert, as it were, their neutrality. This may 
be a comforting exercise for the participants ; it is hard to 
see what practical effect it can have. 

Greece, whose foreign minister made a_ last-minute 
decision to join the Brioni talks, still belongs to the western 
block, but its attachment is being strained by bitterness over 
Cyprus. There is no reason to doubt Mr Averoff’s assur- 
ances that Greece has no intention of leaving Nato. But 
at Brioni he would have found sympathetic friends. In 
domestic politics, too, Mr Averoff’s visit must have been 
useful ; it gave him a chance to demonstrate that Greece 
is independent, and is not, as his Opposition alleges, being 
led by the nose by the western powers. Finally, since 
Turkey apparently intends to whip up the support of its 
friends (the Muslim members of the Baghdad Pact) for the 
Turkish case on Cyprus at a meeting at Istanbul next week, 
Greece may have been anxious to seize an opportunity 
tO put its case to its own friends. The Egyptians and the 
Jugoslavs are already converted to the Greek point of view 


on Cyprus ; their sympathy brings no new factor to Greece’s 
aid. 


LEBANON 


The Inconstant Crisis 


HE first report of the United Nations observation group 
- in Lebanon brought scoffs and howls from the 
Lebanese government and some comfort to the opposition. 
The observers recognised that the amount of infiltration of 
men and arms from Syria could not be easily determined. 
because Syrians and Lebanese alike have for years ignored 
the frontier that was supposed to separate them. The 
observers found that border farmers and villagers were in 
the habit of crossing the line freely, bearing arms. 

The American Sixth Fleet has sailed away ; some British 
ships, too, have left the eastern Mediterranean. The 
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Foreign Office and the Department of State maintain their 
correct attitude towards the lawful government of Lebanon. 
President Nasser is on the Dalmatian coast, enjoying wider 
horizons. In Lebanon, however, no desire for any kind of 
settiement is evident in any quarter. The opposition 
threatens to adopt new tactics and to boycott the parliamen- 
tary session called for July 24th to elect a president. Their 
boycott need not affect the election, but it could prolong 
the crisis. Before the insurrection there were less than a 
dozen opposition members among the 66 deputies; Presi- 
dent Chamoun had seen to this in last summer’s elections, 
though the opposition may have gained recently. 

Perhaps the healthiest development so far in the whole 
Lebanese crisis is that both the friends and the enemies of 
the Lebanese government appear to have grown tired of 
trying to sort out the mess without any help from the 
Lebanese themselves. By now the government should 
realise that its friends believe the original cry for help to 
have contained a large element of crying “wolf,” and that 
help from the west will be no more massive than that which 
the opposition has received from outside. On the other hand 
the opposition may be coming to realise that President 
Nasser is not going to get seriously involved with the western 
powers over the Lebanese question. President Chamoun, 
on July 8th, finally said himself what only the prime 
minister has said so far—that he definitely intends to give 
up the presidency in September. Had this statement been 
made two months ago there would not even have been an 
internal crisis, nor would the strife which brought the 
world to the brink of war ever have developed. The 
responsibility for peace in Lebanon has fallen back into its 
proper place. It is only the Lebanese who can save them- 
selves. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 


More on the Cards? 


HE Beveridge tenth birthday celebrations continued this 
week with a debate in the Commons on Monday on 
national insurance. Inevitably, on a supply day, members’ 
speeches ranged wide, but the most urgent points raised 
were retirement pensions and the level of contributions. 
Ten years ago, although it was not foreseen how inflation 
would eat into the Beveridge principle of benefits adequate 
for subsistence, it was also not foreseen how occupational 
pension schemes would proliferate, so that they now cover 
about a third of all workers. The right course is obviously 
to expand them further, and thus make the level of the 
state retirement pension increasingly less ‘important. 
Labour’s solution is to start a national superannuation 
scheme, related to earnings, to cover everybody outside the 
private schemes and to which all rights under private 
schemes would be transferable, Unfortunately, Mer 
Boyd-Carpenter could not give the Government’s own pro- 
posals because the rules of a supply debate preclude dis- 
cussion of forthcoming legislation. But both he and Sir 
Keith Joseph pointed out the fundamental weakness of 
Labour’s scheme: that the surplus which Mr Crossman’s 
mathematicians say that their fund would pile up would not 
be a real net addition to savings,- because many of the 
savings garnered through private superannuation schemes 
would be bound to fall off correspondingly. 
Ministerial reticence does not mean that the Government 
has no alternative plan in mind. The national insurance 
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scheme has now gone into deficit, and a sum of £14 million 
has been put in this year’s civil estimates to cover it. But 
Mr Boyd-Carpenter said that it was undesirable that the 
scheme should come to be financed more and more out of 
taxation. Does he therefore envisage national insurance 
contributions related to earnings—not to produce a surplus 
for funding but simply to wipe out each year’s deficit ? 
Presumably national insurance benefits would still be payable 
at a flat rate, and the Government would rely on encouraging 
a further extension of private pension schemes—and on 
making them fully transferable—to provide retirement 
incomes commensurate with previous earnings. Such a 
policy would leave a large section of the population still 
dependent on a mixture of national insurance pension and 
national assistance in their old age. But it is more im- 
mediately realistic than Labour’s. 


TRADE UNION CONFERENCES 


Coal and Rail 


F the two major unions which are holding their annual 
@) conferences this week, it is the National Union of 
Mineworkers and not the National Union of Railwaymen 
which has made all the headlines so far. The miners’ dele- 
gates at Porthcawl are breathing fire over the recent rejec- 
tion of their pay claim (although they were awarded a 
national sick pay scheme instead) and are intent on looking 
for scapegoats. They have found one in the Government, 
which is blamed for interfering in the fixing of coal prices 
and for tampering with the arbitration machinery ; and 
another in the Coal Board, for producing too much small 
coal and for “ giving away” the export market. With the 
approval of their executive, they have decided to put in a 
new wage claim immediately. They have also voted, this 
time against the advice of the executive, to withdraw from 
the existing machinery for compulsory arbitration in the 
industry, so as to be free to use the threat of a national 
strike if their claim is again turned down. 


Fortunately, much of this can be taken at less than face 
value. For a start, nearly every conference includes a 
resolution that the union should press for higher wages, 
either at once or at a time when the executive sees fit. 
The miners’ claim will go in at once, but it seems unlikely 
to reach its crunch until near the beginning of next year’s 
round of wage increases, if there is one. As the 
miners got no increase this year, they might be expected 
to be near the head of any queue next time. Secondly, 
a good deal of the militancy in the speeches (such as the 
suggestion made by Mr Paynter, the South Wales com- 
munist, that the miners, railwaymen and transport workers 
should form a triple alliance against the Government’s 
economic policy) can be put down to the desire of rival 
candidates to make their mark before the coming union 
elections. The first of these miners’ elections will take 
place in the autumn and will be for the post of general 
secretary, which is at present occupied by Mr Horner (a 
rare bird, who is a communist in his politics but has not 
generally seemed a follower of communist tactics in his 
conduct of industrial bargaining); the second election, 
which will be held in 1959, is for the presidency. The 
struggle for these offices is much in the minds of the dele- 
gates at present ; it is also much in the mind of the British 
Communist party. 

The other conference, that of the National Union of 
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Railwaymen, has been a personal triumph for Mr Greene, 
the new general secretary. Very boldly and sensibly, he 
told his delegates that he was concerned with making rail- 
ways efficient, and added that he would prefer to see half 
as many railway workers properly paid than twice the 
number badly paid. A motion criticising his handling of 
the annual wage claim was heavily defeated, and he will 
now negotiate with Sir Brian Robertson over the railway- 
men’s autumn pay review with a free hand. 


TRIBUNALS AND INQUIRIES BILL 


Bloodhound or Poodle? 


HE most heartening feature of the second reading debate 
F. on the Tribunals and Inquiries Bill last week was that 
both parties quite unjustifiably claimed paternity of it ; 
this was one sign—the much more thrilling Strauss. privi- 
lege debate this week was another—that what Mr Butler 
called the “ protection of the individual against the arbi- 
trary exercise of the growing powers of the state” has quite 
suddenly become politically respectable. But suspicious 
scrutiny is still needed of the limitations to be laid on the 
new council on tribunals and inquiries, the establishment 
of which was advertised by government spokesmen as the 
most important of the bill’s provisions. This council, it is 
now revealed, will be the part-time occupation of a small 
group of busy and distinguished people, with the chairman 
working perhaps half-time on it. It is not going to have 
the power to formulate rules for the conduct of tribunals 
and inquiries, as the Franks committee recommended ; 
instead it will “ make recommendations,” and attract pub- 
licity by presenting an annual report to Parliament. 

In examining problems connected with formal tribunals 
(with the working of which—except in a few details—the 
Franks Committee was already reasonably satisfied) the 
council will have a pretty free hand. Maximum liberalism 
here is now the order of the day; for example, a new 
amendment is duly to be introduced into the bill laying 
down that most tribunals will henceforth have to publish 
full reasons for their decisions. But over the more impor- 
tant question of ordinary administrative inquiries and pro- 
cedures civil servants have clearly tried to keep a much 
tighter shutter. 

Originally, the bill would have allowed the council to 
give advice on matters connected with these administrative 
procedures only when the Lord Chancellor asked it to. 
Now, under pressure, the Government has introduced an 
amendment which will enable the council, on its own initia- 
tive, to look into “ particular matters” of special impor- 
tance. Nobody quite understands what this means, but 
Mr Butler last week attempted an explanation: 


In our autumn debate the council was called a watchdog, 
and it is now to snuffle like a bloodhound, but it will only 
do it when the scent is so strong that it has given wide and 
ranging offence. The matters of special importance .. . 
will be cases where some shocking matter of a procedural 
character occurs. 


This definition leaves a great deal in the air. The success 
or failure of this measure now seems more likely to depend 
on how this busy council interprets its own function after 
it has been set up, rather than on what politicians say about 
the bill’s rather vague wording now. The public’s hope 
must be that the council will act as an available sounding 
board for anybody who feels that he has a just complaint : 
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that what Manchester must have been made to feel about 
cemeteries now the whole tribe of officialdom should feel 
tomorrow ; that any central or local official, when making 
a decision that may be deemed to offend against either the 
strict law of the land or the principles of natural justice, 
may be given constant pause by a nightmare vision of the 
bloodhound baying at him out of the night. What 
officialdom would like, by contrast, is that the animal should 
be mainly the Lord Chancellor’s poodle. 


EAST GERMANY 


Helicopter Hostages 


N May 29th a light Belgian aircraft accidentally crossed 
QO the east German frontier near Liibeck and was forced 
to land by Soviet Mig fighters. Nine days later an American 
army helicopter also strayed over the zonal border and came 
down on an east German road near Frankenburg. The 
Belgian pilot and his aircraft have both returned home. 
The American helicopter with its crew of nine are still 
held in east Germany. 

The reason is simple. The Belgian government, 
encouraged by a remark of Mr Dulles to the effect that 
America would not stand on ceremony when it came to 
getting American citizens out, sent the head of its military 
mission in Berlin to the east German foreign office, where 
he signed a formal protocol for the release of the Belgian 
pilot. The American, however, merely sent an officer of 
their military mission with the Soviet high command to 
negotiate first with the Russians and then with the east 
Germans for the men’s release. They have been anxious 
to avoid any formal political move that might be construed 
as an admission on their part that an east German state 
exists. The east Germans are hanging on to the nine 
airmen until they can oblige the American authori- 
ties to negotiate, as government to government, for their 
release. 

The Belgian action, it appears, has not been very popular 
in Bonn ; and a protest (“ more in sorrow than in anger,” 
according to an official source in Bonn) has been made by 
the west German ambassador in Brussels against this breach 
in the wall of western aloofness round the east German 
regime. The Bonn government is upset that it was not 
consulted by the Belgians before they talked to east Berlin ; 
and it is particularly disturbed by the use in the Belgian 
protocol of the sinful phrase “German Democratic 
Republic ”—not just once, but several times. At west 
German request, the French ambassador in Brussels joined 
in these representations, but the British and Americans 
sensibly refused. The Belgian government, after all, has not 
accorded the east German regime diplomatic recognition 
or anything of the kind. It has merely abandoned a dog- 
matic pretence, accepting the fact that for practical purposes 
western governments must have some sort of relationship 
with the government in east Berlin. 


WEST GERMANY 


Backing for Dr Adenauer 


N the Land elections held last Sunday in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, a third of the west German electorate has 
endorsed the backing it gave to Dr Adenauer in September. 
The Christian Democratic Union won §2 per cent of the 
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votes, compared with 41 per cent in the Land elections four 
years ago and 54 per cent in the last federal elections ; thus 
it becomes the first party to attain a clear majority in the 
Diet at Diisseldorf. Hitherto North Rhine-Westphalia; the 
industrial heart of Germany, has been governed by coali- 
tions, first a “ big ” coalition in which the Social Democrats 
were included ; then, after 1954, by an alliance of socialists 
and Free Democrats. Now it has fallen into line with the 


political pattern of Bonn. 
difference has gone. 

The Christian Democrats have made their advance at the 
expense of the smaller parties. The Centre and refugee 
parties have both been almost wiped out. The Free Demo- 
crat vote has dropped since 1954 from II to 7 per cent, a 
poor showing in an area that has produced the party’s 
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The Punjab Water Dispute 


— recriminations provided an 
unpromising background to the 
talks that opened this week at the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office between 
representatives of India, Pakistan and 
the World Bank. Between April and 
June, severe droughts in the Punjab 
led the Pakistanis to accuse India of 
ruining large tracts of their country by 
withholding irrigation water. Mr 
Nehru’s rebuttal, and his explanation 
that the Indian half of the Punjab had 
been hard hit too, were accompanied 
by a warning that India plans to have 
its great Bhakra dam, its Rajasthan 
canal and enlarged Sirhind canal sys- 
tem in operation by 1962, and that 
Pakistan cannot depend on _ any 
deliveries of irrigation water from India 
after that date. 

Next to Kashmir, the Punjab water 
dispute has been the worst dispute 
between India and Pakistan since 1947. 
In the undivided Punjab under British 
rule, 26 million arid acres were brought 
under irrigation—four times the area 
irrigated from the Nile—by thirteen 
complex canal systems. (Only a few 
major canals are shown on the map.) 
Ten of these systems, using 88 per 
cent of the irrigation water, fell on the 
Pakistan side of the frontier at partition, 
and nearly all of them depend on rivers 
flowing from India or from Indian- 
held Kashmir. 

As early as April 1948, Pakistani 
fears were inflamed when India sud- 
denly cut off water from the Dipalpur 
and Central Bari Doab systems. A 
local agreement on these canals was 
reached on May 4, 1948, but the 


after a transitional period, estimated at 
about five years, during which link 
canals would be built to bring surplus- 
flow water from the western rivers 
across to the Pakistani areas that now 
depend on the eastern rivers. 


3. India could progressively reduce 
deliveries to Pakistan as replacement 
water from these link canals became 
available. 


4. India would pay for the building 
of the link canals. 


India accepted the 1954 proposals. 
in principle, but Pakistan expressed 
doubts about the adequacy of the link 
canals and the time required to build 
them. After further discussion, the 
Bank adjusted its proposals by an aide- 
memoire in May 1956. Its experts 
reported that link canals alone could 
not free Pakistan from severe winter 
shortages, and advised that more reser- 
voirs on the western rivers would there- 
fore have to be built too. This time 
Pakistan was agreeable, but India jibbed 
—largely because the bill for link canals 
and reservoirs was by then reckoned 
at over a billion dollars. 

The Bank’s continuing efforts have 
brought the parties closer together in 
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bright young men. The Social Democrats, too, have won 





some respects. Pakistan is now reported 
to have pruned its programme down to 
$700 million. But India has only 
offered $150 million, and is aggrieved 
by the Pakistanis’ delay in paying nor- 
mal water charges and by their slow- 
ness in building the link canals. (Since 
1955 Pakistan has been transferring 
some Chenab water southward through 
the link canals shown on the map, but 
to bring Indus water across is a much 
costlier business). Indians argue that 
they cannot delay their big Bhakra and 
Rajasthan schemes, which are vital to 
their food production plans. Pakistanis 
point to the Pakpattan, Sadiqia and 
Dipalpur canals which have been almost 
dry in recent weeks, ask how much 
worse they will fare when India’s new 
schemes are in full operation, speculate 
darkly about Indian plans for tapping 
the Chenab up in the Kashmir moun- 
tains, and periodically suggest arbitra- 
tion or recourse to the International 
Court—suggestions which India has 
rejected, although it also argues that 
Pakistan has no legal right to water 
deliveries at all. The World Bank’s 
task is a difficult one; but, in urging 
reasonableness upon both parties, it 
can wield one useful weapon. Both 
India and Pakistan sorely need foreign 
aid for their irrigation plans and other 
development. 
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broader problem remained unresolved 
despite intermittent discussion. In 1951 
, both governments accepted the good 
offices of the World Bank. 

At first the Bank canvassed Mr 
David Lilienthal’s proposal for joint 
exploitation of the Punjab waters on 
TVA lines ; but it found this politically 
unrealistic. In February 1954 the Bank 
proposed that: 

1. Ultimately, Pakistan should have 
the exclusive use of the waters of the 
three western rivers (Indus, Jhelum, Weseathy 
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votes from the smaller parties. But their gain of 6 per cent 
of the poll since the general election leaves them with only 
40 per cent of the total vote. 

This, the first major political trial of strength in Germany 
since the general elections of last autumn, was mainly fought 
on national (or international) issues. Influenced, perhaps, 
by the ugly turn of events in eastern Europe, the electors 
have rejected the socialist appeal to make the election a sort 
of referendum against the arming of German troops with 
atomic weapons. Their rejection will add to the perplexity 
of. the Social Democrats, who watch in impotence as west 
German politics edge nearer to a two-party system in which, 
as they have begun to fear, one side is entrenched to all 
appearances permanently in power. 


FASCISTS 


Black Mischief? 


HERE are the Fascists of yesteryear ? Last Sunday 
Ve afternoon Sir Oswald Mosley spoke to a rather 
morose driblet of followers in Trafalgar Square, relatively 
unmolested by hecklers, and then swiftly disappeared, 
nonchalantly unwilling to prolong the embarrassment of 
such a minute “ national ” meeting. His little meeting was, 
according to a constable’s comment, “ pretty tame,” and his 
tone comparatively moderate. Yet the question came to 
mind: what do the Mosleyites do nowadays ? The original 
British Union of Fascists disappeared in 1940 ; broadly the 
same fish turned up in an only slightly different kettle when 
the new “ Union Movement,” as the Mosleyites now call 
themselves, was formed in 1948. Their main platform, at 
first sight surprisingly, is a United Europe—“ we are 
regionalists not nationalists nowadays,” their spokesman 
insists. They visualise a United Europe as interposing a 
third force between the Americans and Russians ; anti- 
Americanism has become an appropriate fascist emotion in 
Britain now that anti-communism is conventional enough to 
be tame. 

The movement’s fortnightly newspaper “ Action” and 
monthly “ The European” propound their new approach. 
The Mosleyites also organise public meetings (particularly, 
recently, against the Rent Act) and like to hold demonstra- 
tions in places where extreme left wingers may also con- 
gregate and perhaps cause a fight. The desire to bash and 
be bashed has always been an important emotion with 
fascists, both for its own sake and as a means of attracting 
publicity. In this they differ sharply from the League of 
Empire Loyalists—with whom, however, they share the 
policies of wanting to “ keep Britain white ” and to support 
white settlers in Africa ; the League’s much more sophisti- 
cated way of attracting publicity is to eschew force and to 
try to tickle the British sense of humour (some- 
times, as with last week’s gatecrashing bishops at the 
Lambeth conference, quite successfully). The Mosleyites 
also present candidates in a few local elections, polling as 
much as 11 per cent of the poll in Stepney recently (mostly, 
obviously, on the local anti-semitic vote). 

The movement’s total membership is kept secret, a sure 
sign that it is small. It comprises “a fair cross-section ” 
says their spokesman, “some of the old-timers and some 
youth.” According to a booklet published this week by Mr 
Noé] Symington* (an avowed fascist), they have two factions. 


* Return to Responsibility: A New Concept of the Case for 
Fascism in the Postwar World. Earlibra. 85 pages. 
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He speaks of a predominantly Irish anti-semitic right-wing ; 
but he himself (in accord with the official party line) is more 
tepid, offering to recognise the State of Israel and extend 
the hand of friendship to the Jews as an ally in the fight 
against “ Asiatic Communism.” Towards communism, he 
thinks, parliamentary democracy is a “ halfway house.” We 
have been here before. 


FINLAND 


Depression in Politics 


ODERATE men in other democracies should take warn- 
M ing from this week’s voting in Finland. In that 
level-headed country political shifts are never spectacular, 
but this time there has been a marked swing away from the 
centre towards both extremes. The Communists gained 
seven seats and will now hold exactly a quarter of the 200 
seats in the Diet. The conservative Unionists, who had held 
only 24 seats, may now end up with 30 when postal votes 
have been counted. Among the parties of moderation, the 
Agrarians’ 53 seats were reduced to 48, the Social Demo- 
crats’ §4 to §0 (and the postal votes may cost each of these 
parties another seat), the Liberals’ 13 to 7. 

Some disgruntled voters were evidently tired of the 
moderate parties’ endless bickering, which has produced a 
whole series of cabinet crises and political vacuums. Others 
laid at their door responsibility for the economic troubles 
that have afflicted the country all the more sharply since 
it began to fee] the impact of world recession. Things may 
not be as desperate as they were a year ago, when the 
treasury was so empty that the government could not even 
pay its own employees ; but labour disputes continue, a dis- 
turbing amount of unemployment has reappeared, and the 
old farmer-labour feud over farm support prices has become 
newly embittered after Finland’s failure to place its butter 
in Britain and similar markets. 

The Social Democrats’ reverse partly reflects last year’s 
secession of the Skog group, which favours co-operation 
with the Communists (and which has now won three Diet 
seats). The Agrarians’ disappointment is more interesting 
to analyse. They had counted on profiting from the claims 
of their old leader, Mr Kekkonen, who is now president of 
the republic, to be “the man who can do business with 
Russia.” On the eve of the elections, the president returned 
from Moscow with promises of rouble credits and the re- 
opening of the Saimaa Canal, and Russia agreed to take 
12,000 tons of Finnish butter in exchange for wheat. 
Sceptics pointed out that Finland already has an uncomfort- 
able surplus of roubles, that it cannot afford to put the 
canal back into working order, and that it will have to re- 
export the Soviet wheat; but the Agrarians evidently 
thought they had pulled off a well-timed piece of politicking. 
In the event, however, the electoral dividend seems to have 
gone to the Communists. There is a lesson here. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE 


Six Alone 


HE peasants of western Europe got a pretty generous 
deal in the treaty setting up the European economic 
community. It provides not for free trade in farm products 
but for a new system of preferences in the markets of the 
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“Transistors” by Roy Nockolds 


Gazing into the crystal 





Modern crystal gazers can now foretell the future with some accuracy—if the crystals 
) into which they are gazing are those of germanium or silicon. 

: These two substances—known as semiconductors—are the basis of Electronics’ 
newest and perhaps most significant development—the transistor. 

This device, which fulfils a similar function to a radio valve, is beginning to revolu- 
tionise electronics in many of its applications. Unlike the valve, the transistor needs 
no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. Another advantage is its 
minute size—in some cases no larger than the head of a match. The transistor, in a 





: variety of forms, is already being used in hearing aids, computers, instruments for 
m nuclear power stations, portable radios and record players, and future applications 
; will include radar, submarine telephone repeaters, and V.H.F. mobile radio. 


The Mullard Company has played a leading part in the development and production 
of transistors, accumulating a great wealth of know-how on which you, as a designer 
or user of electronic equipment, are free to draw. 


Technical Information Services 


Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics, 
ul ar If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 


Progress in Electronics 





aaa ; ; j . 
Mullard Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
VA ‘VALVES AND ELECTRONIC TUBES . X-RAY TUBES + MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 


TRANSISTORS AND SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES . FINE WIRE 
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Two thousand families 
make this a family business 


By Trevor Philpott, Sunday Times reporter 


“fpr the blast-furnaceman said over a pint in 
the Wheatsheaf, “is the ‘plate-ends.’ Further on 
there’s nothing. Only the moors.” 


The stranger from the softer South is bound to be 
asking himself at first, “‘ What makes people live here, 
fifteen steep miles from Newcastle, a thousand feet up 
on this windy hillside ? What makes them stay ? And if 
they leave, why do they nearly always come back ? ” 

For that is what happens. Once a Consett man, they 
say, always a Consett man. 


The town has grown up with steel. In 1840, when the 
sheep were still grazing over these hills, over the finest 
coking coal for hundreds of miles, Consett was a village 
of 195 souls. Now it has over seven thousand workers, 

' and a production target of a million tons for 1958 : steel 
plates four inches thick for atomic reactor shells, steel 

' for the walls of supersonic wind tunnels, steel for railway 
wagons, boilers, bedplates, storage tanks; steel, above 
all, for the busy shipyards of the North-East coast. 

Consett and its Iron Company have grown and 
prospered together. ‘Grandfather, father, son and 
grandson, feel they have places there; so do uncles and 
cousins, daughters and daughters-in-law. It is a family 
business. And over two thousand families are in it. 

The McCrory family is one of them. Tony, a sixteen- 
year-old boy labourer, stood on one of the steel plates 
and tried to remember how many relatives he had in the 
steelworks. “Do you mean all of them ? Well there’s 
Dad, up the Blast. And my brothers, Hughie on the 
Bessemer, Herbert in the fitting shop, John driving a 
crane, not counting Jimmy who’s called up now, but 
will soon be back in the New Mill. Then I’ve got cousins 
and brothers-in-law, uncles — well, there were sixteen in 
my family you know, not counting Dad and Mam.” 


“I'd be lost’’ 


John Moss, shift manager in the melting shop, stood 
beside one of his open-hearth furnaces and said with 
quiet pride, “Ay. It’s a good job I’ve got and everybody 
here knows I worked hard enough to get it: pro- 
gressively labourer, fourth hand, third hand, second 
hand . . . all the way through. Nobody’s envious, 
everybody knows me. I’d be lost if I had to leave 
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Consett. Dad was a first-hand melter here. Old George 
Moss, my grandfather, used to work on the furnaces 
when they fed ’em with hand charges, twenty-five tons 
at a time pushed in through the front door. Now we’ve 
got 150-ton furnaces and electrically-controlled casting 
cars and we get 20,000 tons a week.” 


Nobody lonely 


In the plate mill, Kenneth Hambleton was acting as 
assistant foreman. “‘ My father worked the shears in this 
mill. And my grandfather worked here too. I’ve got six 
brothers and two sisters in the works, and Lord knows 
how many uncles and cousins.” 


“There’s not a lonely person in Consett,” said 
Hedley White, the shift foreman. “ I’ve been lonely 
in the middle of London, but never here. In a big works 
like this, growing so fast, there’s a job for every kind of 
chap. Some go away for experience and a few have itchy 
feet for a while, but they all seem to settle here eventually. 
On this shift I’ve got chaps who’ve been brought here by 
the local girls. The girls don’t like going away either.” 


In the choirs, the sports teams, the dramatic groups, 
the young folks’ and old folks’ clubs that thrive in this 
isolated town, the people can play, as they work, 
amongst friends with whom the ties are generations 
strong. “And before you go,” Hedley White went on, 
“take a look at some of this country around here... 
within a few minutes’ walk of the works. We’ve got 
some jolly good cricketers and golfers amongst our lads 
— you'll see why.” . 

The cricket ground, levelled out of the hillside and, 
still higher, the golf course, hung like two fantastic 
verandahs looking over one of the loveliest valleys in 
Britain. Beyond it, the hills are heaped faintly on the 
horizon all the way to the border. 


Hidden on the other flank of the same hill are the 
tangled silhouettes of a steelworks, growing still, 
which provides this exposed working town with a 
security and warmth which many a spa and showplace 
will never have. . 


This personal report was invited by the British Iron & Steel 
Federation, which believes that eve: yone in Britain should know 
the facts about steel and the men who make it. 
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six member countries. The treaty sets out not only to 
increase the farmer’s productivity but to increase his earn- 
ings, “ stabilise markets,” “ guarantee regular supplies ” and 
“ensure regular supplies to the consumer ”—a pretty 
ambiguous series of aims. It provides for a common 
managed agricultural policy and the gradual establishment 
of a common minimum price floor for many products within 
a market sheltered from the outside world. 

Just how protectionist the whole set-up will be in the 
end will not be clear for some years. A long battle has 
still to be fought between the interests of the peasant on tiny 
uneconomic farms and those of the consumer who wants 
cheap food, between the European producers of expensive 
wheat and the people who want cheap wheat from overseas. 
But by January, 1960, the executive commission of the 
community is supposed to work out proposals for the 
common agricultural policy. This week a six-power con- 
ference at Stresa has begun the study of the facts and issues. 

Opening the conference, Herr Hallstein, the president of 
the commission, made it very plain that in any association 
with the rest of western Europe, the six expect an arrange- 
ment to be made for agriculture as well as for industry. 
The point is generally accepted now by the countries that 
have been trying to set up a free trade area. Farmers every- 
where in Europe, except for the unfortunate Danes, have 
begun to realise that they will not have much difficulty in 
agreeing on protective arrangements that will suit them all. 
Talks on an agricultural policy for the free trade area of 
seventeen countries, however, have been handicapped by 
the fact that the six have not yet decided theirs. It is dis- 
quieting that in their first efforts to do so they have shown 
little interest in the problems of countries outside. A 
Danish request to send observers to the Stresa meeting was 
turned down. 


INDONESIA 


Ariadne’s Rival Threads 


HE traveller in Indonesia’s political labyrinth is liable 
T to find two apparently golden threads waiting to be 
clutched. They lead in opposite directions and there is no 
guarantee that either will bring him to Ariadne. One, in 
fact, is held by Presi- 
dent Sukarno and the 
other by Dr. Sjarud- 
din and his rebel 
administration. Dr 
Sukarno’s spokesmen 
claim the fall of 
Menado, which had 
lately been the rebels’ 
“capital” in north 
Celebes, at an insig- 
nificant cost in gov- 
ernment _ casualties. 
This, says the Indo- 
nesian foreign minis- 
try, marks the end of 
the “ill-advised and 
unnecessary rebellion.” Now the reconstruction projects 
that had been held up by the fighting are to go forward. 

A rebel statement, on the other hand, describes the claim 
that the rebellion is over as “ ridiculous, wishful thinking, 
and illusory.” The central government’s forces are said to 
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have lost hundreds killed, Menado to have changed hands 
several times, and the rebel forces to be re-entering the city 
at will, especially at night ; Jakarta’s forces are said to be 
strung out thinly between Kema and Airmadidih, and their 
advances are attributed to continuous air support. In 
private, rebel Indonesians say that the struggle will go on, 
shifting from Celebes to Sumatra as the need arises until 
the bankruptcy of the central government is complete. 

These claims are probably less fanciful than they sound, 
for the brisk confidence of Jakarta’s statements is often 
belied by notes of frustration. The army chief of staff, 
Major-General Nasution, is quoted as saying that he thought 
the rebel leaders were unwilling to surrender and that it 
was therefore useless to ask them to do so. The prime 
minister, Dr Djuanda, reporting to parliament on July 4th, 
said that the rebellion had alreacy cost £100 million in 
foreign exchange. 

On balance, it seems probable that the rebels’ capacity 
to damage the economy is intact ; their capacity to increase 
their own reserves, on the other hand, must be gravely 
impaired. A negotiated settlement seems unlikely so long 
as the rebels feel they have a chance to bring the central 
government, financially speaking, to its knees. 


Che Economist 


JULY 10, 1858 


LEARNING FOR LADIES 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. No. V. March to 
July, 1858. Office, 14a Princes Street, Cavendish Square. 

We have from time to time called our readers’ atten- 
q tion to the ‘** English Woman's Journal.’ It is a 

clever and thoughtful periodical, conducted principally 
by a few ladies of active minds, yearning after fuller 
exercise for their powers, and a wider field of employment 
for their sex than is permitted by the existing usages of 
society in this and most other countries. The subjects of 
which it treats are such as may be supposed especially 
interesting to that portion of the fairer half of humankind 
which really feels itself cramped and suffocated within the 
narrow limits assigned for their sphere of action. How 
large they believe that portion to be, the conductors of 
this magazine do not inform us; nor do they sufficiently 
recognise the general opinion, which considers the dis- 
contented among women to be very few, and those few of 
character and position so entirely exceptional that it would 
be absurd to undertake any alteration of social laws and 
customs merely for their sake. Nor is the Journal quite 
consistent with itself in its estimate either of female powers 
or of the severity of the struggle of professional life in 
which it would have women allowed to engage. We do not 
undertake to offer an opinion on the correctness of its views 
on either point. But we must remark that when we find 
advocates of the admission of ladies to one, at least, of 
the learned professions complaining of the present system 
of female education as overtasking the mind, we are inclined 
to doubt whether they have any idea of the intensity of 
the labour expended in the education of those men who 
aspire to professional eminence. The education of boys 
at our public schools, and of young men at our colleges, 
is notoriously infinitely more severe, both in point of appli- 
cation and in the nature of the subjects, than any which 
young ladies are expected to undergo; and if the latter be 
found too severe for the less robust if more refined powers 
of womanhood, how terribly would ‘‘ the female mind” be 
overtasked if obliged io go through the severer routine 
of a classical or mathematical education and a professional 
training? We will not presume to say which of the two 
claims—that for less educational toil, or for more profes- 
sional openings—is the more reasonable; it is clear that 
they are inconsistent with one another. 
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Food Prices 


Sir—In your issue of July 5th you state 
that the biggest single element in the rise 
of the cost of living in the past year up 
to last April has been the rise in food 
prices and, among other foods, you draw 
attention to potatoes. You add: “It is 
not a coincidence that all of these are 
commodities which are covered in large 
part by producers’ marketing boards.” 

Surely The Economist should applaud 
what has happened on potatoes ? Every- 
body has been free to grow what he 
thought would profit him; imports of 
ware potatoes have been freely admitted, 
the import duty over this period was 
only £1 a ton (i.e., about § per cent or 
less) and the market has been free. 

In short, everything has been glori- 
cusly free of any artificial restraint and 
everybody has been free to do as he 
liked, including, very regrettably, 
Mother Nature.—Yours faithfully, 

RoscoE HERBERT 
- General Manager 
Potato Marketing Board 


Sm—In your article “ Threat or Oppor- 
tunity?” of July sth you state “the 
biggest single element in the rise in the 
cost of living in the past year has been 
the rise in food prices, and. . . 
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American Investment 
in British 
Manufacturing Industry 


By JOHN H. DUNNING 


The result of a three year research 
project into the nature, extent and 
economic significance of U.S. 
direct participation in British 
industry. 35s. 






















Managers: A Study of 
Their Careers in Industry 


By R. V. CLEMENTS 


Applies an experimental technique 
to the study of different types of 
careers in industrial management. 
The managers are analysed by 
social origin, education, type of 
work, speed of promotion, earn- 
ing, training and mobility. 20s. 





Prosperity and Depression 
By GOTTFRIED HABERLER 


A theoretical analysis of cyclical 
movements. 2nd edition. 28s. 
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than the whole of the rise in food prices 
in the year to this April was accounted 
for by price increases of four foods— 
potatoes, eggs, fresh fruit and milk. It 
is not a coincidence that all of these are 
commodities which are covered, in large 
part, by producers’ marketing boards.” 

The clear implication from this is that 
producers’ marketing boards, and there- 
fore producers, are responsible for this 
rise in price. 

You should know that there is no 
marketing board for fresh fruit (unless 
you include under this heading tomatoes 
and cucumbers) and therefore any rise 
in the price of fruit cannot be laid at the 
door of a marketing board. You should 
also know that the guaranteed price for 
milk in 1956-57 was 3s. 2.45d., in 19§7- 
58 3s. 2.70d., and for 1958-59 3s. 1.70d. 
per gallon. For eggs in the same period 
the average guaranteed price per dozen 
was 4s. I}d., 4s. 14d. and 4s. 0.95d. 
(these prices subject to a _ variation 
according to the price of feedingstuffs) : 
only in potatoes is a rise in the guaran- 
teed price to be found and this is some- 
thing under § per cent over the three 
years. 

These figures show that, for those 
commodities where producers’ marketing 
boards exist, any rise in the price to the 
consumer that may have taken place has 
certainly not gone to the farmer, but 
must have found its way into the pockets 
of those who come between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. Once again 
the farmer, who almost alone in the 
community has contributed to the anti- 
infiationary fight by accepting static and 
even lower prices, is being blamed for 
the rising price of food. Once again, it 
is the processors and distributors who 
should carry the responsibility—Yours 
faithfully, H. D. WaALsTon 
Cambridge 


The Health Service 


Sir—Perhaps one of the reasons mental 
hospitals are particularly short of their 
main ancillary—the psychiatric social 
worker—is that the salary ceiling, reached 
after nine years, is £810 a year. To 
encourage married women to return to 
the service the Ministry of Health offers 
29s. per three-hour session—irrespective 
of experience—with a maximum of four 
sessions per week.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N.W.11 J. S. BEALES 


Farm Tenants 


Srr—Your note on the Scottish aspects 
of the Agriculture Bill suggests that the 
1948 Act created a situation in which 
the landowner was permanently expro- 
priated on the basis of compensation 
represented by a frozen rent. In fact, 
rents were not frozen but, on the con- 
trary, were made subject to the possi- 
bility of regular revision by agreement 
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or by a process of arbitration. This is 
a vital point because it meant that while 
the landowner might have small prospect 
of obtaining physical possession of a 
tenanted holding, he could regard it as 
an investment from which he could 
expect a return which was subject to 
revision from time to time. Assuming 
that revisions of the rent resulted in 
reasonable decisions, the landowner 
could expect to be able to dispose of his 
investment at a reasonable price if he 
so wished. 


It may be alleged that the process of 
arbitration of rents did not, in practice, 
bring about this situation, but it should 
be realised that another clause of the 
present Bill seeks to deal with this situ- 
ation, and most people, including the 
Council of the NFU of Scotland, were 
prepared to agree that the Bill should 
include provision to the effect that the 
rent payable by a sitting tenant should 
have regard to the rent which a prudent 
tenant might pay for the farm in the 
open market and a prudent landlord 
accept. 

I think you will agree that this rental 
aspect of the situation has a very big 
bearing on an assessment of the overall 
effect of the 1948 Act, and puts quite a 
different complexion on the security of 
tenure, bequest and succession pro- 
visions of that Act. Everybody may not 
have understood the implications of the 
1948 Act when it was passed, but it is 
unthinkable that the whole scheme of 
the Act as regards security, which was 
allowed to stand unchanged for ten 
years, was the result of an unnoticed 
peculiarity of Scots law.—Yours faith- 
fully. H. G. Munro 

General Secretary 
National Farmers’ Union of Scotland 


Banking Unions 


S1r—Following the bus and dock strike, 
it will be a comfort to many like me to 
have Mr T. G. Edwards’s assurance of 
the protection afforded to the public by 
his union’s strike clause. What, in fact, 
gives protection from any interruption 
in the banking service is the sound 
sense of bank employees, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of whom dislike strike 
clauses, TUC affiliation, etc., and will 
have nothing to do with trade unions. 

A union on the defensive about the 
iniquitous closed shop practice will 
always resort to sophistry; but 10 
sophistry Mr Edwards adds nonsense, 
and abuses language in a clumsy attempt 
to transfer odium to the banks. 

The general understanding wnder 
which one bank will not usually give 
employment to the ex-employee of 
another bank has nothing to do with the 
closed shop in any congruous sense of 
that term. In nearly twenty years as 
general secretary of the largest bank 
staff association, I have never once 
heard this matter raised as a practical 
grievance by any member of the staff of 
any bank. 

When Mr Edwards says that “some 
banks have in the past practised the 
closed shop in relation to their own 
internal staff organisation,” he should 
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name the banks who refused to give or 
continue employment except to staff 
association members, and say when this 
happened. I have never come across it 
in real life, nor has Mr Edwards. 
Whatever may be said about the 
Midland Bank position, let it be remem- 
bered that NUBE claims recognition by 
all banks including the Bank of England, 
in which I should doubt if it has more 
than a handful of active clerical staff 
members.—Yours faithfully, 
Northwood A. W. B. Payne 


Str—I was glad to see in your issue of 
28th June a letter on this subject from 
T. G. Edwards, general secretary of the 
National Union of Bank Employees. 

As a member of the MidJand Bank— 
one of over 8,000 in that bank who prefer 
to be represented by an independent 
trade union rather than by a subsidised 
internal association—I must deplore 
the attitude of the bank in witholding 
from the union. the recognition 
requested by a majority body of the 
staff. This attitude merely perpetuates 
the already sharp cleavage in the staff, 
the unfortunate results of which have 
still to be appreciated. 

To grant recognition to the National 
Union of Bank Employees now would 
be a simple, though long overdue, act 
of justice ; it would also be the greatest 
step in improving staff relationships 
this bank could take.—Yours faithfully, 
Birmingham E. J. BaKER 


Monopoly of News 


Str—Please take note that your report 


on the merger of UP and INS in The 
Economist of June 7 misrepresents the 
central fact. Contrary to your account, 
Supreme Court did not rule that “ AP 
service must be made available to all 
applicants.” Continued restriction of 
membership was expressly authorised ; 
only discrimination against competitors 
ot members was forbidden. With this 
error falls your entire thesis that anti- 
trust prosecution of Associated Press 
destroyed competing press services by 
making AP service generally available. 
If your correspondent wished to specu- 
late on the reasons for INS’s fiscal mis- 
fortunes, he might have adverted to the 
fact that AP members are forbidden to 
supply spot news to other news services, 
and to exclusive arrangements which AP 
is permitted to retain with certain 
foreign news agencies. In short, too 
little rather than too much antitrust 
activity may be the answer. 

Thus there is nothing in the AP case 
which should be “on the conscience of 
the Department of Justice,” nor any 
“lesson” to be learned by “aspiring 
trust-busters.”—Yours faithfully, 

Louts. B. ScHwartz 
Professor of Law 
University of Pennsylvania 

[Professor Schwartz is right, but this does 
not affect the argument of our note, which 
was precisely that newspapers which were 
enabled by the decision to become members 
ot the Associated Press no longer needed 
to subscribe to the United Press or the 
International News Service.] 
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Origins of Conflict 


Soviet-American Relations, 
1917-1920: The Decision 
to Intervene 


By George F. Kennan. 
Faber. 513 pages. §0s. 


HIS, the second volume of Mr 

Kennan’s detailed work on the first 
three years of American relations with 
Soviet Russia, more than maintains the 
high standard set by the first. It has 
the added interest of dealing with a 
highly controversial subject. The 
Allies’ decision, in the summer of 1918, 
to intervene in Russia is a subject about 
which even today Soviet politicians and 
propagandists feel strongly. 

The numerous misconceptions about 
the intervention in Russia mainly arose 
during the controversy on the subject 
that followed the first world war. The 
origins of the Allied enterprise in Russia 
were forgotten: the question tended to 
be discussed in terms of a “ capitalist ” 
action against the “ first socialist state in 
Europe.” It is the merit of Mr Kennan’s 
study that it brings to our attention the 
circumstances that obtained during the 
vital months in which this decision was 
formulated. Early in the spring of 1918 
the governments in Paris and London, 
after nearly four years of nerve-racking 
warfare, were watching the withdrawal 
of Russia from the Allied camp with 
growing anxiety. The Germans began 
to transfer troops from the east to the 
west, and by the time Ludendorff 
launched his final onslaught in France, 
in the middle of March, he had 
succeeded in transferring more than forty 
divisions. In Russia, Lenin was pre- 
pared to do anything to keep his country 
out of the war ; nevertheless, he was not 
yet the undisputed master of all the 
territories of the former Russian Empire. 
Was there any way of re-establishing the 
Russian front? This was the question 
of primary importance for the Allied 
planners of the war in the spring and 
early summer of 1918. They were 
engaged in a life and death struggle 
against the Kaiser’s Germany ; they had 
no time to embark on a direct interven- 
tion against the first dictatorship of the 
proletariat. It was not until the conflict 
in the west was settled that the interven- 
tion in Russia began to assume a 
different character. But that is another 
story ; in this volume Mr Kennan deals 
with the months when the German offen- 
sive was in full swing, and he takes us 
to the end of the summer, when the for- 
tunes of the war had clearly turned 
against Germany. 

In contradiction to the accepted view 
of communist historians, Mr Kennan 
shows us that the first landing of the 
British troops on Russian soil, at Mur- 
mansk at the beginning of March, 1918, 
was made not only with the full agree- 


ment of the local Soviet, but actually on 
its invitation. The British units simply 
came to protect the valuable military 
stores in Murmansk harbour, which were 
in danger of falling into the hands of 
the German army. From such innocuous 
beginnings there developed a complex 
military operation that was to drag on 
for many months, even after the con- 
clusion of hostilities on the western 
front, and which brought the Allies into 
their first and only armed conflict with 
the Soviet state. However, the decision 
to intervene was not made by Washing- 
ton alone: in this sense, the general 
title of Mr Kennan’s work (Soviet- 
American Relations) is misleading. He 
gives us in fact very much more than 
he promises. From the description of 
French, and later British, pressure on 
President Wilson, and of Wilson’s initial 
distaste for intervention in Russia— 
mainly because the Japanese would have 
had to take a prominent part in any such 
enterprise—we get a clear picture of the 
forces that made for the final show- 
down. 

Mr Kennan describes his central 
theme with impeccable precision ; it is 
only when he strays off it that he some- 
times misleads us. When he says, for 
instance, that the Russian government, 
at the beginning of the war, had no 
desire to encourage separatist nationalism 
in the camp of the enemy, he entirely 
overlooks the declaration of September 
16, 1914, by the Supreme Commander 
of the Russian army to the nationalities 
of the Habsburg Empire. Encourage- 
ment of nationalism in the enemy camp 
was a comparatively new war game, and 
Tsarist Russia was the first of the 
belligerent powers to indulge in it. 
However, small points such as this can- 
not detract from the great merits of 
Mr Kennan’s work. 


A Great Eccentric 
Landor 


By Malcolm Elwin. 
pages. 455. 
cc ¥ SHALL dine late,” Landor declared, 
“but the dining-room will be well 
lighted, the guests few and select.” It 
was a modest and yet a rash prediction, 
so far as his writing went. The 
* Imaginary Conversations,” which con- 
stitute his substantial claim to fame, are 
so much marble that has not worn well ; 
they are more obviously an ornament 
of English literature than a contribution 
to its reach and power. But when we 
turn from these chilly colonnades, with 
their laboured elevations and uncertain 
historical perspectives, and consider 
their architect in his private dwelling 
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and domestic relations, we are con- 
fronted with matter of the largest 


surprise and most poignant interest. It 
is as if Lord Leighton or Sir Laurence 
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Alma-Tadema were found to 


have concealed behind his empty 
classicising canvases a stormy, a 
dramatic, indeed a tragic personal 
history. " 
The grand difficulty in writing 


Landor’s biography, indeed, consists in 
his being so irresistibly a figure now in 
one and now in another sort of fiction. 
Rugby and Oxford he leaves in turn as 
the hero of a knockabout comedy might 
do. Coming into his property, he sets 
wp as an enlightened landowner in 
Wales—and is presently as downright 
an irascible squire as Fielding or 
Smollett could conceive. Financial and 
other embarrassments lead to his taking 
up residence in Florence: he learns 
manners there as if he were one of 
Mr E. M. Forster’s sheep, and invari- 
ably denounces the “natives” as if he 
> were one of Mr E. M. Forster’s goats. 
And all the time beneath the fun—the 
cook pitched through the window, the 
hat tossed from the head of the Marchese 
Medici-Tornaquinci—there are germin- 
ating the seeds of disaster. With a 
fatality suggesting an altogether different 
order of art Landor is establishing him- 
self as the very type of the passionately 
loving parent in a fatal relationship with 
his children. He ends as King Lear— 
and not the less awesomely because his 
Cordelia is only that humble Wilson 
already known to literary history as the 
attendant of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

But Landor was more—far more— 
than a polished writer and _ ill-fated 
eccentric. He had, if not a breadth of 
imtellect, a largeness of spirit and 
generosity of temper that place him, 
with ‘all his frailties and absurdities, at 
once among the most admirable and the 
most likeable Englishmen of his age. 
Mr E}win’s long book, a recension and 
amplification of one published in the 
United States in 1941, is wholly worthy 
of its great and daunting subject. 


Two Views on Africa 
Africa’s Destiny 


By J. H. Grobler. 
Book of the Month Club, Johannesburg. 
207 pages. No price given. 


The Treason Cage: The Opposition 
on Trial in South Africa 


By Anthony Sampson. 
Heinemann. 243 pages. 21s. 
a idea of systematic apartheid is 
obnoxious enough ; the arguments of 
its advocates are usually worse. Senator 
Jan Grobler is no exception. His view 
of the world is mystic and myopic. The 
Almighty, it appears, is irrevocably on 
his ‘and Mr Strijdom’s) side: “If one 
accepts that God was responsible for the 
presence of the White Man in Africa for 
the purpose of christianising the Bantu 
peoples, it is impossible to subscribe’ to 
the view that He would allow the 
Europeans to disappear again.” And if 
the Almighty is for apartheid who dares 
to be against it ? 

Father Trevor Huddleston for one. 
But he has not grasped the essentials: 
“It is difficult to understand why 
critics like Huddleston do not realise 
what would happen in Africa if the 
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Europeans disappeared from the scene. 
Chaos and communism would result.” 
The British Labour party for another. 
Very well, they have been warned: 
“One thing is certain, Strijdom will 
stand no nonsense from the fanatics in 
charge of the present Labour party.” 
Mr Nehru for a third—that is, if one 
accepts Mr Nehru’s word, and Senator 
Grobler does not. “There are millions 
of surplus people in India and no other 
continent would suit his colonising 
schemes better than Africa. All his 
fulminations against ‘ colonisation’ and 
‘imperialism’ are, of course, so much 
eyewash.” 

Senator Grobler is a moderate, in his 
fashion, and he is doggedly consistent. 
He argues, not for baaskap, but for 
separate constitutional development ; he 
wants black states in Africa. But he is 
evasive on where these states would be, 
and on what terms they would be run. 
He may be sincere in his conviction that 
this is the best way for Africa to evolve ; 
But is Mr Strijdom and the rest of the 
Nationalist party, particularly after the 
recent election campaign ? And, seeing 
Senator Grobler’s distorted outlook on 
the world at large, can his own profes- 
sions be taken at their face value ? This 
is a distressing book. 

Mr Sampson does not offer all the 
answers to South Africa’s troubles, but 
what he does know—particularly the 
follies and absurdities of the mass 
treason trial in the Johannesburg Drill 
Hall—he relates vividly and feelingly. 
The story of the slow, often almost im- 
perceptible, growth of the African 
Congress movement is well worth 
telling, and his portraits of the present 
leaders each give a striking and indi- 
vidual insight into the state of the 
African mind. It may indeed be one of 
the worst blunders of the South African 
government that, by putting these men 
and women on trial, they have thrust 
effective leadership on them. 

Professor Zachariah Matthews who, 
“if South Africa had evolved slightly 
differently . . . might now have been 
the Booker Washington of his con- 
tinent”; Lilian Ngoyi, already in- 
fluenced, after a Communist grand tour, 
by the inspiration of China ; and Chief 
Luthuli, strong, religious, the type of 
chief on whom the government has 
depended in the reserves—these are the 
people who now stand for a new South 
Africa. We do not know enough about 
them in this country. Mr Sampson’s is 
a book of insight, with its own message 
for the west. 


Houses of God 
The Cathedra's of Italy 


By J. W. Franklin. 
Batsford. 280 pages. 35s. 

N his first sentence of text Mr Franklin 

reminds us that there are 275 bishop- 
rics in Italy, and goes on to say why. 
That largely explains both the richness 
and anarchy of his book; for there is 
no unifying thread available to the 
student of Italian “cathedrals”, as 
there is to one studying those fewer 
duomi or houses of God in other West 
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European lands. The break-up of 
Roman Italy into small _ civitates 
surrounding a contracted walled city led 
to a transition of magistracies under the 
barbarians. Bishops, Jike him of Rome 
itself, became the real municipal rulers, 
often (as Paulinus of Nola complained 
in the fourth century) against their will. 
So in Italy the ancient pagan archi- 
tecture persisted ; the romanesque, with 
round arches and apses and basilica 
forms, outfaced the gothic coming in 
from the north, and slid almost directly 
through renaissance into baroque and 
rococo ; and the inspiration of ancient 
Greece and Rome renewed itself un- 
ceasingly, as nowhere else. From 
Venice and Rome and Ravenna to Sicily, 
Mr Franklin, aided by clear ground- 
plans and Mr Kersting’s (and others’) 
admirable plates, traces unbroken lines 
from buildings whereon the Jast Caesars 
gazed, and about which cars and scooters 
bustle today. It is a worthy compilation 
for tasteful tourists, and a handsome 
book for the humid, home-tied Briton. 


Unlucky Mariners 
The Voyage of the Lucky Dragon 


By Ralph E. Lapp. 
Muller. 192 pages. 18s. 
7. Lucky Dragon and her unlucky 
crew were caught by an accidental 
change of. wind in the ash cloud thrown 
up from the world’s first H-bomb 
exploded at Bikini on March Ist, 1954. 
When the ship reached port two weeks 
later, the sailors were all sick men, and 
one ultimately died from the after- 
effecis of radiation sickness. The rest 
made a painfully slow recovery, and 
their ordeal has become the symbol for 
all that is repugnant in the developing 
and testing of nuclear weapons. But of 
those who so often and glibly quote the 
case of the Lucky Dragon few have 
bothered to check their facts. 

Mr Lapp is an American physicist, 
a specialist in civil defence and fall-out, 
and his growing curiosity over the 
Lucky Dragon incident brought him to 
Japan with his wife three years after the 
explosion 10 see what could be learnt 
at first hand. He traced in detail the 
fatal fishing voyage from the day that 
the ship left port on January 22nd 
(accompanied by omens of bad luck) 
until May 1oth the following year when 
the 22 surviving members of the crew 
were each discharged from hospital with 
an average of 1,650 compensation. 
Overwhelming compassion for what 
they had endured convinced Mr Lapp 
that the story should be told, to quote 
his own words, “in human terms ” with 
results that may strike the palate of 
some readers like sticky-sweet icing on 
a rich plain cake. But the coyness 
does not alter the quality of the solid, 
nourishing mixture underneath 

This is not an accident that is ever 
likely 10 occur again ; but need it have 
happened at all? The Lucky Dragon 
never entered the forbidden waters 


around Bikini and Eniwetok, but had the 
sailors any idea that the Americans were 
planning a nuclear test, they would 
have put hundreds of miles of water 
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between themselves and the official 
danger zone. There was no warning, 
and the explosion came unexpectedly 
out of a dawn sky. Even when the men 
reached port, it was some time before 
doctors began to suspect the nature of 
the illness that unnaturally blackened 
the men’s skins. By that time their 
co:!taminated fish had been sold in the 
market and their radioactive boat was 
riding quietly at anchor in the port. 
Even prompt release of the news by 
the American authorities, which would 
have done much to mitigate the after- 
effects of the accident, was not forth- 
coming, and here Mr Lapp, who has 
up till now been content to let facts and 
blood counts and radiation levels speak 
for themselves, becomes openly critical 
of his countrymen. Their reaction to 
the Lucky Dragon incident, as he 
describes it, was an unedifying com- 
pound of tactlessness, complacency and 
acute embarrassment. This is probably 
not an unfair picture, for the habit in the 
United States of pooh-poohing fall-out 
risks has persisted in spite of, and long 
after, the Lucky Dragon. 


Middle Class Unions 


Clerical Unions in the Civil Service 


By B. V. Humphreys. 
Blackwell. 254 pages. 


v7 few English books on trade 
unionism make lively enough read- 
ing to attract the general reader, and this 
one is no exception. This is a pity, 
because the subject is one of great 
interest and little work has so far been 
done onit. The author traces with pains- 
taking accuracy the history of clerical 
unionism in the civil service since 1800. 
There is a good account of early labour 
problems, of official opposition, and then 
of the unions’ growing strength, which 
culminated in 1919 when the principle 
of joint negotiation of wages and con- 
ditions was established with the setting 
up of Whitley Councils. These gave the 
unions the official recognition that they 
had been seeking, and membership 
immediately leapt upwards. In the 
Civil Service Clerical Association, which, 
after the Union of Post Office Workers, is 
the largest civil service union, numbers 
rose from 3,500 in 1918 to 18,200 in 1923. 
Since then there has been further con- 
solidation, so that, at present, 90 per 
cent of civil servants are in their appro- 
priate staff associations. This is a record 
of which any unionist should be proud. 

But all sorts of other questions spring 
to mind. Why, for instance, have almost 
all the clerks in the civil service been 
organised into unions, while outside 
clerks are probably the worst organised 
group in the country ? Is it because of 
their security of employment, or because 
of the traditionally close contact between 
leaders of civil service associations and 
members of Parliament or because the 
Government had to set an example in its 
labour practices by recognising unions 
across the bargaining table ? It would 
be useful, also, to know whether 
unionism has had the effect of standard- 
ising wages between one civil service 
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grade and another, in comparison with 
similar jobs in industry and commerce ; 
recent experience in the Atomic Energy 
Authority and elsewhere suggests that it 
has. Lastly, how do these civil service 
associations fit into the general pattern 
of middle-class unionism that has 
developed since the first world war ? 
To general questions of this sort neither 
Mr Humphreys nor anyone else has yet 
provided a satisfactory answer. 


Grounds for Disquiet? 
The Unquiet Germans 


By Charles Thayer. 
Michael Foseph. 284 pages. 21s. 


7 author, a former diplomat and 
senior official of the Occupation, is 
much disquieted by the  unquiet 
Germans. Yet it is not only they who 
trouble him; it is also the inglorious 
record of allied occupation—the sorry 
story of partition and of a decade’s 
retrogression from demilitarisation to 
remilitarisation with its uncertain 
consequences. The stark Russians, the 
fumbling Americans, the dismantling 
British, the culture-bringing French 
(“ though they did not neglect to remove 
what was removable from their zone, 
including the forests”)—all cut poor 
figures in his tale and are adjudged 
jointly responsible for the contemporary 
Germany whose future conduct is the 
subject of so much anxious speculation. 

Mr Thayer finds few redeeming 
features in the postwar German scene. 
He imputes only unworthy motives even 
to the enthusiasm with which Germany 
grasped at the project of an integrated 
Europe. 

With no sovereignty to lose, no con- 

quests to exploit, and nothing but their 

misery to share, the Europa-Jdee was 
an answer to the Germans’ prayers. 

Crawling back into the womb of Mother 

Europe they would absolve themselves of 

their past sins, escape retribution for 

past failures, and pass the buck for 
future decisions to a larger and possibly 
more successful forum than the German 
electorate had proved itself to be. 
This assessment of Germany’s attitude 
towards Europe is neither generous nor 
accurate. 

In support of his title, Mr Thayer 
quotes directly from the conversations 
he has had with many individual Ger- 
mans, and leaves the reader to appreciate 
their value for himself. Thus he tells of 
a chance encounter in the train with an 
east German who says “We've been 
given up by our compatriots in Bonn. 
The politicians do a lot of talking about 
reunification with us but the rest of 
them are too busy buying refrigerators 
to worry about us at all. They wouldn’t 
contribute fifty marks to see us free”. 
A few pages later Mr Thayer calls 
attention to the “highly influential and 
active society called Indivisible Ger- 
many” directed from Bonn by Herr 
Wilhelm Schuetz. 

Schuetz states that the purpose of the 
organisation is to stimulate a mass move- 
ment for reunification of such intensity 
that neither the Soviets nor the West 
will be able to stop it. He admits 
quite frankly that the organisation is 
exploiting the rising German nationalism 
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to achieve its aim and justifies. :the 

operation by explaining that if Indiyi- 

sible Germany doesn’t do it, a more 

— and less reliable political group 

will. 

What will the unquiet Germans do 
when Dr Adenauer is no longer there 
to guide them? Mr Thayer considers 
the likelihood of a reorientation of 
foreign policy on the insistence of the 
many Germans who are dissatisfied with 
Dr Adenauer’s course. “ Somewhere 
deep in their subconscious,” he writes, 


the German mission to save the West 
from the East and to save the East from 
itself still slumbers. At Yalta and 
Potsdam, the Allies demonstrated their 
incompetence to deal with the Kremlin, 
Seven hundred years of German-Slav 
history shows that the Germans alone 
have the know-how to cope with the 
Russians. Sometimes by force, some- 
times by bribery, sometimes by mere 
friendliness, they have managed to con- 
tain the Russians. Force is no solution 
in the atomic age. Germany has little 
but industrial goods with which to bribe. 
But friendliness is always available. 


Mr Thayer ends his book by posing 
questions about Germany to which we 
should all like to know the answers. 
But he attempts no prophecy. “ Not,” 
he concludes enigmatically, “until the 
broad smooth Autobahn ends and the 
Germans start out across the uncharted 
countryside where the going is rough 
will we have the answer ”. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC AND 
Musicians. Edited by Martin Cooper. 
Hutchinson. 516 pages. 50s. 


This very clearly printed and attractively 
illustrated encyclopedia of music is neither 
encyclopedic nor intended for musicians, 
and is none the worse for that. It is a 
sensible, workmanlike collection of general 
knowledge for the general listener about 
most matters musical and, although it leaves 
out ballet music and jazz, will be warmly 
welcomed by those families who can afford 
to buy it. 


AGRICULTURAL AND Foop _§ STArtISTIECs. 
Guides to Official Sources: No. 4. Inter- 
departmental Committee on Social and 
Economic Research. HM _ Stationery 
Office. 77 pages. 4s. 6d. 

With what reluctance do these useful 


booklets about official statistics appear. .It 
is over four years since the publication of 
the previous one in the series—on local 
government statistics. The latest one lists 
and describes the principal sources of offi- 
cial statistics relating to agriculture in the 
United Kingdom: it shows up some irri- 
tating differences between the collection of 
statistics by the English and _ Scottish 
department. 


THE Party SYSTEM. 
Background Book. 
pages. 2s. 6d. 


THE ESSENCE OF DEMocracy. By Maurice 
Cranston. A Background Book. Phoenix 
House. 35 pages. 2s. 6d. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMERICA 1956, 
United Nations. 183 pages. 18s. 


CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA. By 
Gordon Blake. Canadian Studies in Econo- 
mics No. 9. Toronto University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press. 193 
pages. 28s. 


By Max Beloff. A 
Phoenix House. 42 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial sta‘ in London. 








What Happened 
to Foreign Aid 


R DULLES was moved last week to speak of a “ grave 
M danger to the security of the United States ”—the 
standard formula used by a country about to go 
to war. It is typical of the American system of government 
that the threat which gave rise to it came not from Mr 
Khrushchev but from Mr Otto Passman. This intense, 
explosive, hard-driving Democratic Representative from the 
farm country of northern Louisiana deserves a high place 
on any short list of the unknown makers or, more accurately, 
unmakers of American foreign policy. Every year as 
chairman of the House subcommittee on appropriations for 
foreign aid he swings a hammer at this major instrument 
of Mr Dulles’s policy. 

While the Secretary of State is out in front struggling 
with Lebanese independence, Latin America’s unstable 
prices, German unity, disarmament and so on, there in the 
rear is Mr Passman single-mindedly demolishing the means 
for countering the Russian economic offensive. The steady 
chipping noise that can just be heard at the same time over 
the sound of Mr Passman’s more spectacular smashing and 
splintering comes from Mr Rooney, the chairman of the 
subcommittee on the main appropriations for the State 
Department, knocking off the latest attempt of the depart- 
ment to equip with adequate expense allowances and 
thorough linguistic training the American diplomats who go 
out to do battle with their Communist riva!s. 

It is the pleasure, pride and perversity of American 
democracy that annually the Dulleses have to make way 
for the Rooneys and the Passmans. But the President and 
Mr Dulles must consider it a singularly harsh trick of 
seniority that has delivered them over into the hands of 
this particular Congressman. Mr Passman is a tall, extremely 
hard-working, self-made wholesale dealer in refrigerators 
and restaurant equipment who suffers from high blood 
pressure. His colleagues gasp with alarm at his reaction 
whenever the accountants of the Comptroller General’s 
office reveal just how far business standards in Laos fall 
short of those in his home town. Last year the President, 
trying to overcome the obstacles to his foreign aid pro- 
gramme by a combination of authority and charm, sum- 
moned the political leaders of both parties to the White 
House. Mr Passman was not in the least impressed. He 
baffled Mr Eisenhower and his advisers by a detailed 
analysis from memory of all the mistakes he had uncovered 
and the unspent money which the State Department still 
had in hand. He has been crowing about the incident ever 
since and Mr Eisenhower will think twice before repeating 
the experiment. 

This year a special bipartisan effort was mounted to rally 
public opinion behind foreign aid. A Committee for 


International Economic Growth was formed under Mr Eric 
Johnston, which convened a gathering of potential pressure 
groups in Washington that was addressed by Mr Truman 
and Mr Stevenson as well as by the President and Mr Dulles. 
Its attempts to hold meetings in other parts of the country 
were not wholly successful—two in Chicago and Long 
Beach, California, had to be cancelled for lack of either 
good organisation or popular demand. But some of the 
groups which sent delegates to Washington must have been 
inspired to action, judging from the loud complaints of 
many members of Congress about the abnormal amount 
of political pressure in favour of foreign aid to which they 
were being subjected in their constituencies. Moreover, 
under other auspices, two members of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, representing both political parties, 
toured the whole country together to sell the programme, 
with elaborate props illustrating such practical arguments 
as the amount of employment that would be created in the 
United States during a period of recession by the purchase 
of goods for foreign aid. They reported that among most 
audiences initial scepticism turned to cheers, as illumination 
spread outwards from their eloquence. 


N general, although the evidence is not decisive one way 
I or the other, foreign aid did seem this year to have 
gained in public acceptance. This was apparently con- 
firmed when the House, followed by the Senate, passed the 
Bills authorising it with little more than token cuts. But 
in the congressional treadmill authorisation is followed by 
appropriation and the figures contained in authorisation Bills 
often turn out to be a snare and a delusion. They are only 
ceilings, above which the appropriations committee may not 
go. Representatives who are convinced by the general case 
put up by the House Foreign Affairs Committee, who feel 
they must give the President some backing, or who want 
to have one “liberal” foreign policy vote on their score- 
cards, cheerfully pass the authorisation Bill in the know- 
ledge that the appropriations committee, concerned with 
accounting rather than policy, can be relied on to provide 
an opportunity to cast a “ conservative ” vote later on. 

But, even though this has been the pattern for year after 
year, it is astonishing how many otherwise sophisticated 
people are taken off guard every time it recurs. This year 
the fledgling Development Loan Fund, which is the latest 
device established to extend long-range aid to under- 
developed countries and the very heart of the West’s attempt 
to counter Soviet economic penetration, suffered the worst 
depredations of all. Originally the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee’s idea, the fund was meant to free economic aid 
from the jerking, jolting, on-again-off-again procedures 
imposed by the annual cycle of appropriations. This was 
not of course an objective likely to commend itself to so 
jealous a body as the House Appropriations Committee, 
a close-knit clan of fifty men, mostly elderly and conserva- 
tive, who regard themselves as the trustees of the legis- 
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lature’s original function of keeping a tight hold on the 
people’s purse. Moreover it is generally considered bad 
form in the House to over-rule its experts on appropriations 
after all the trouble they have taken with the figures. 

Thus, instead of coming out of last year’s Congress with 
a $2 billion fund to be used over three years, the Adminis- 
tration counted itself lucky to have saved the fund at all, 
with a $300 million initial endowment to set it in motion. 
This year the Administration went back for the $625 million 
which had been tantalisingly authorised for the second year 
of operations, without any accompanying appropriation. 
Mr Passman’s subcommittee was evenly divided; since 
he usually dominates it, this suggests that some pressure 
had been usefully applied. Finally it came out with a com- 
promise figure of $415 million. Mr Passman appealed to 
the full Appropriations Committee which, obeying its 
normal instinct to stick by its sub-committee chairmen, 
whittled away the fund’s resources to $300 million. 

At this point the Democratic leaders decided that it would 
be good “strategy ” not to force the House of Representa- 
tives to vote on restoring the cuts made by the commit- 
tee. The excuse was that the Senate could be relied on to 
put back most of the funds and the managers for the two 
chambers would then split the difference in the conference 
committee that would reconcile the two Bills. But if the 
Democratic leaders backed amendments restoring the money 
in the House and were defeated, the hands of the House’s 
managers would be tied and they would be unable to agree 
to a compromise. The President’s supporters among the 
Republicans were therefore left to flounder alone against 
Mr Passman’s invective, a singular abdication of legislative 
responsibility by a Democratic majority which always used 
to boast of its internationalism. And it brought to mind 
Mr Truman’s blunt warning earlier in the year that 

if the Democrats in Congress refuse to spend at least as 

much for foreign economic assistance as this Administration 

recommends we will never, never be able to explain it. 

This week the Senate Appropriations Committee has as 
a result been receiving desperate pleas from leading figures 
in the Administration to rescue American policy from self- 
inflicted defeat. Mr Dillon, the highly-regarded Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, told the Senators 
that they might just as well not have the Development 
Loan Fund at all and risk losing the cold war by default 
as have it in the trickle favoured by the House. The most 
‘+ hopeful sign so far is that Senator Ellender from Louisiana, 
who is the strongest opponent of foreign aid on the com- 
mittee, has criticised his fellow saboteurs in the House 
for their poor tactics in cutting military assistance relatively 
little and directing their hardest blows at the fund. He 
feared that the fund’s money would be easier to reinstate. 
This suggests that there is an outside chance that the Senate 
might be willing and able to trade off the abandonment of 
military items for the complete restoration of the appropria- 
tion for the Development Fund. 


Co-operating with Canada 


INCE it is unusual for an American President to leave his 
S country, or to make any official visit for as long as three 
days, Mr Eisenhower’s journey to Ottawa this week may do 
something to assuage the feelings of resentment and 
inferiority which inflame Canada’s present irritations with 
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the United States. Many people believe that these feelings 
have been fostered, for his own political purposes, by Mr 
Diefenbaker, Canada’s comparatively new Prime Minister, 
and President Eisenhower has made it clear that not all the 
frictions in relations between Canada and the United States 
originate south of the border. However, although details 
of the agreements reached are not yet available, Mr Eisen- 
hower seems willing to apply the particular brand of 
ointment recommended by Mr Diefenbaker: more study 
groups, more frequent consultation and more definite 
co-operation through the existing joint agencies and through 
new ones, especially a new joint committee of the United 
States Congress and the Canadian Parliament. This last 
proposal certainly goes to the root of the trouble ; for con- 
gressional pressures and prejudices nearly always explain 
why the American government finds itself forced to do the 
things about which Canadians complain—to restrict, or 
threaten to restrict, imports of oil, lead and zinc, virtually 
to give away surplus wheat abroad, to object to sales of 
Canadian cars to Communist China. But however near 
Canadians may come to American Congressmen they will 
never be as near—or as dear—as the American voters, and 
however soothing psychologically Mr Diefenbaker’s remedy 
of more meetings of more people may be, it cannot be of 
much practical use. 

But what is of practical use, as Mr Eisenhower pointed 
out to Parliament, is co-operation on projects where the 
United States needs Canada as much as Canada needs the 
United States. This has been proved by the various arrange- 
ments for the air defence of the North American continent, 
and it was proved again last week when the joint develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River reached the beginning of 
its final stage, which will be completed next spring. The 
building of dams at Barnhart Island has smoothed the 
International Rapids section of the river into a lake and has 
harnessed it to provide much-needed electricity for the 
Province of Ontario and the State of New York and a 
passage for large sea-going ships through to the Great Lakes 
and the heart of the continent. There is no question about 
the industrial expansion which will be made possible by 
this huge new supply of electric power, but there are still 
many questions about the future of the seaway. Some of 
them will be heard early in August when hearings open in 


Washington and Ottawa on the charges which are proposed 
for ships using it. 


Empire in Transport 


R JAMES HOFFA, the president of the International 

Brotherhood of Teamsters, as lorry-drivers are still 
quaintly called, has celebrated his release from legal 
jeopardy with a real coup. Mr Hoffa, a conjuror who seems 
able to dissolve legal knots that would defy anyone else, 
stepped into the clear a fortnight ago when he was acquitted 
of charges of perjury in a wire-tapping case ; other charges 
still outstanding are likely to be dropped. Almost at once 
he announced the formation of a Conference on Transporta- 
tion Unity which, to start with, is to include two trade 
unions expelled for corruption by the American Federation 
of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations, the 
teamsters themselves, the country’s largest union, and the 
International Longshoremen’s Union, as well as the National 
Maritime Union, whose head is Mr Paul Curran. Mr 
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CHARTERED 1799 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Head Office: 18 Pine Street, New York 
Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1958 


‘THE 















ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash and Due frout Bake: ..... .icccccsccccccccs $1,952,817,255 I eS a tR s e ete adn deabenewcs $7.438,170,443 
U.S. Government Obligations................... 1,881,410,380 Foreign Funds Borrowed ... 2.0... ccccscccccess 5,278,715 
State, Municipal and Other Securities............ 486,435,411 Ween CU RMN. i ccdcadccawdbeceaeauaneee 52,026,603 

IE Setanta awk dodacaasceneedeeeeaGawas 159,107,549 Acceptances Outstanding...... - $233,257,385 

NE a ie 8 sc neuen hou saehe tea seweT kaneis 3,588,362,258 Lest: Me FOOTIE 6 ccbascsievces 20,737,383 
NII 55s iss 5.6 oe eiaewddscetaeuns 57,742,797 ———_—__——_ 212,520 002 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability................ 207,257,685 CCRT ET CET COTE TERE CETTE CT Tee 56,841,351 
UY PENI bse oe eiew esuliadcannedendatdacenes 69,283,652 Reserve Tor COmtigenciee. 5 <5 ic cc cicccscncccesss 17,935,050 

Capital Funds : 
Is < 5:3 Sete a eee a aie $163,625,000 
(13,090,000 Shares— $12.50 Par) 

PRE Stadt. ci diaxncdeaaeua hice 350,000,000 

Undivided Prolts........ccscccces 106,019,823 
—- 619,644,823 
$8 ,402,416,987 $8 402,416,987 













Of the above assets $850,777,043 are pledged to secure public deposits and for other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are 
preferred as provided by law. Securities with a book value of $38,094,477 are loaned to customers against collateral. Assets are shown 
at book values less any reserves. 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Paris - Frankfurt/Main - Beirut - Tokyo - Osaka - Havana - Marianao - San juan, P.R. - Santurce - Rio Piedras 
Panama - Colon - David - Cristobal - Balboa 
Offices of Rep: esentatives: 

Mexico, D.F. - Buenos Aires - Rome - Bombay - Caracas 
LONDON BRANCHES: 

6, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 46, Berkeley Square, W.1. 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CORPORATION LIMITED 
6, Lombard Street, E.C.3 















BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition—June 30th, 1958. 





ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks .. ee wi ae a a a5 Ja a “3 ec = ae $813,768,636.35 
U.S. Government Securities .. a in we a <a oa aa “a ee ay wei a 723,114,562.66 
Loans a ea a ‘a os “a ae aa xa oa ae ee a a xa an 1,435,606,305.15 
State and Municipal Securities: a a a a a “i ua a ar as - 77,389,795.96 
Other Securities and Investments .. a aa aa “a 8 a aa “a oa a a 32,969,882.88 
Banking’ Premises us a a 2 as a mo ae + id era ¥ ‘ne aa 22,643,053.54 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc. .. 4 ee i he af y a a ia 9,836,854.17 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances na we x an wa aa a ‘a 4 “é =o 59,356,828.18 
Assets Deposited against Bonds Borrowed ‘i ‘aa 3,872,000.00 

$3,178,557,918.89 

LIABILITIES 


Capital (par value $10 per share) .. ae oe ea a eS ai aa .. $ 40,299,500.00 
Surplus Pe wa aa aa ee a ia Fe aie aa x - ..  160,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits a ea ea <a ax “a «a a4 ‘“ ny aa 62,955,677 .37 
—_——__—. 263,255, 177.37 
Dividends Declared os re we Sa a # - ‘<a a ea i“ sa oa aa 3,022,462.50 








Deposits r Pe ei ‘od aa es 2,819,846,073.43 
Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. at ila ae a a 4 = ae a 23,925,261 .29 
Acceptances Outstanding Pe aia a om a =a at ae io <% 67,064,975.62 
Less amount in Portfolio ie a ig va at aid a $4 a4 a 6,264, 822.71 

——— 60,800, 152.91 
Liability under Bonds Borrowed .. aa we oa es a aa es ar as ad ea 3,872,000.00 
Other Liabilities .. ae a as ad a a a a aa ne as as aia aa 3,836,791 .39 





$3, 178,557,918.89 
Assets carried at $299,527,769.03 on June 30, 1958, were pledged to secure deposits and for other purposes. 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


London Office : 26, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 
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Dank of America 


NATIONAL TRUSTAN? ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1958 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 24, 1958) 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks... ee $1,631,183,927.79 
United States Government Securities ‘and Securities 
Guaranteed by the Government . oor ..  2,260,498,347.35 


Federal Agency Securities... ee 8 151,107,046.98 


State, County, and Municipal Securities 754,724, 106.65 
Other Securities F 161,901,216.09 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the "United States 

Government or its Agencies r si as 1,315,150,219.95 
Other Loans and Discounts ... 4,147,829,437.70 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. 123,001, 199.63 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. 167, 143,137.67 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 67,308, 169.16 


TOTAL RESOURCES ... $10,779,846,808.97 


LIABILITIES 
Capital ses - -  $160,000,000.00 
Surplus... 290,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits. and Reserves 145,652, 781.06 .06 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ... 





$595,652,781.06 


Reserve for Possible Loam Losses 95,485,915.95 
Demand ... $4,450,084,439.60 

DEPOSITS{ Sanne and Time $'5e2/327,098.99 ¢ 9,812,411,535.59 

Liability on Acceptances 169,534,573.64 

Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 106,762,002.73 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ... $10,779,846,808.97 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 


West End Branch: 
29 DAVIES STREET W.1. 


London Branch: 
27-29 WALBROOK E.C.4. 


Other Overseas branches: Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, 
Bangkok, Guam. 


Incorporated in U.S.A. with Limited Liability 





Bank of America 


(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1958 


Home Office—New York, N.Y. 
Branches: Duesseldorf + Singapore + Paris + Beirut + Guatemala City 


(Branch figures are as of June 24, 1958) 


' RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks $195,838,327.42 | Capital $34,000,000.00 
a Surplus 6,800,000.00 
Unitéd States Govern- : 
Jte ; Undivided 
ment Obligations ... 2,125,000.00 Profits 2.117,760.56 
Other Securities 19,541 637.29 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS $42,917,760.56 
. 134,808,809.45 | Reserve for Possible Loan 
Losses... 1. ase wee __2,028,116.49 


Loans and Discounts 


Customers’ eotagpidh for = 
Deposits . ... 307,184,085.22 
Acceptances ... ++ 36,193, 143.14 Liability on Acce ptances ... 37,146,910.78 
Accrued interest and Reserve for Interest, 
Other Resources ... 3,393,373.39 Taxes, ete. fa. aa 2,523,417.64 


TOTAL RESO URCES.. .$391,900,290.69 | TOTAL LIABILITIES... $391,900,290.69 
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7th—14th 
September 


LEIPZIG 
FAIR 


_ fs worth a visit... 





Whether you are interested in Drawing Pins for Draughtsmen or 
Dresden China for Top People; whether you want to buy Cameras 
for the Quality Market or Toys for the Tinies; if you’ve an idea 
or two for the Christmas trade, or no ideas left and crave inspira- 
tion . . . Leipzig Fair is worth a visit. 


There are through air bookings to Leipzig, with convenient con- 
nections from London, the Midlands and the North, by KLM and 
SABENA. 

concessions. 


Visitors enjoy favourable exchange rates and other 
Leading Travel Agents, including all branches of 
Thos. Cook & Son, can give you full details. Or you can obtain 
full information about the Fair from the Chambers of Commerce 
in Belfast, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Newcastle, or from 


LEIPZIG FAIR AGENCY pept wa, 127 OXFORD ST, LONDON W1 
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Curran, whose trade union, like many others, cannot afford 
not to be on the closest terms with the powerful and 
strategically placed teamsters, evidently attaches more 
importance to being on the right side of Mr Hoffa than 
to his responsibilities as a member of the Ethical Practices 
Committee of the federation. 

Out of his sleeve Mr Hoffa then produced the news that 
the project had the blessing of Mr Paul Hall, the head of 
the Seafarers’ International Union, whose quarrels—both 
personal and jurisdictional—with Mr Curran had seemed 
to be beyond anyone’s power to heal. With the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts tied up, Mr Hoffa has now let it be known 
that, among the fifty or so invitations being sent out to 
the first meeting of his grand alliance, one will go to the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
which rules the west coast, although the name on the card 
may not be that of Mr Harry Bridges, its controversial 
leader. This union was expelled from polite labour society 
for being Communist-dominated. 

An empire which included, as well, the railwaymen and 
employees. of the airlines would be over 3 million strong 
and could shut down the economy overnight. But the 
railway brotherhoods, which have a long tradition of 
stubborn independence, are cold-shouldering Mr Hoffa and 
the airline unions are far from succumbing. Even so, 
Mr Hoffa looks like thumbing his nose at the McClellan 
committee investigating abuses in labour relations, which 
thought it had him cornered at one point. The public will 
find some consolation in the prospect that inter-union feuds 
on the waterfront may be eliminated. But Mr Hoffa’s 
success story is a blow to the clean-union campaign of the 
AFL-CIO and, although he denies any intention of setting 
up a rival organisation, to the unity of labour. Moreover, 
his power is by now great enough so that it may frighten 
Congress into placing new restrictions on all trade unions. 


Benefits Not Unemployed 


HE increase last month of 533,000 in the number of 
| unemployed has caused no surprise, for June, when 
the colleges close, always releases a great many new job- 
seekers into the labour market. When account is taken 
of this, the proportion of the labour force which was out 
of work declined, for the second month running, even 
though the total number of unemployed was the highest 
in seventeen years. The rise of nearly a million in the 
number of people at work, to 64,981,000, was due largely 
to the opening up of jobs on farms, but there was also an 
increase in the number employed in manufacturing, which 
has been so hard hit by the recession. 

Many observers fear, however, that, unless the recovery 
which seems to be beginning is unexpectedly rapid and 
vigorous, the number of those who are out of work may 
not decline very much in the coming months and that a 
year from now it may be as high as ever, because of the 
constant increase in the labour force. It is therefore 
good news that thirteen states, as well as the District of 
Columbia, have already chosen to take advantage of the 
extension of unemployment compensation which Congress 
recently authorised. The Act gave them the right not 
to participate in the new scheme and it was feared that 
most of the states would refuse to accept this advance 
from the federal government, which must be repaid, either 
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directly or through an increase in the tax on employers, 
starting in four years’ time. Now the Secretary of Labour 
estimates that 30 million of the 43 million workers covered 
by the state unemployment insurance laws live in the 
states which have decided to accept federal help ; three 
more states have voted to extend the period during which 
benefits may be paid and to foot the bill themselves. 
About 60 per cent of the 1,560,000 workers who have 
exhausted their right to benefit are in the states which have 
already decided to co-operate. 


UNEMPLOYMENT in the UNITED STATES 
PERCENTAGE OF CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 
(seasonally adjusted) 


Actual Number 
5,437,000 


At best, however, covered workers who have been idle 
for a long time will receive only an additional thirteen 
weeks of unemployment benefit. Even for them the 
scheme is no more!than a stop-gap, while it does nothing 
at all for workers who are not covered by state insurance 
laws because they are employed by very small firms, on 
farms, and so on ; they amount to about 4o per cent of the 
labour force. But the speed with which states suffering 
from substantial unemployment have fallen into line suggests 
that if unemployment has-not diminished appreciably by 
next January, when Congress reassembles, the pressure 
for revision of the law will be hard to resist. 


Unlearned Lesson 


DUCATION, a member of Congress said last week, is not 
E on anyone’s list of “ must ” legislation. Last autumn, 
when the sputnik proved that the Soviet Union had out- 
stripped the United States, it seemed to be on everyone’s, 
despite the tradition that education is a matter for the states 
and localities. Yet it was last week before the House Com- 
mittee on Labour and Education tentatively approved a 
Bill roughly embodying the President’s proposals and 
authorising $700-800 million—about a quarter less than 
Mr Eisenhower asked—for federal scholarships, loans for 
students and matching grants to the states to raise educa- 
tional standards in the sciences, mathematics and foreign 
languages. It is late in the session for such a Bill to be passed. 

Much of the sense of urgency about education has evap- 
orated with the passage of time, the launching of America’s 
own satellites, and the emergence of a deficit in the federal 
Budget. Many teachers, moreover, are unsympathetic to 
a “ crash ” programme which emphasizes science and mathe- 
matics at the expense of the humanities. This complacency 
is the target of the fourth report of the Rockefeller Brothers’ 
Fund, entitled “ The Pursuit of Excellence ”, which demands 
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bold measures, not just to keep up with the Russians, but 
to enable Americans to keep up with the unfolding revolu- 
tion in science and technology and to deal with it wisely. 

The report’s basic premise is that, although, in a demo- 
cracy, all are equal before the law, if the potentialities of 
each individual are to be fully developed education must 
frankly face the fact that ability is unequally distributed. 
Segregation of the gifted is not advocated, but they should 
be offered a course of studies which really challenges their 
abilities. The report does not recommend substantial 
federal aid for America’s “ over-crowded, under-staffed and 
ill-equipped schools ” in so many words, but says this will 
be unavoidable unless there is a complete and most painful 
overhaul of “ primitive” systems of local taxation. These 
experts, led by Mr Gardner, the president of the Carnegie 
Foundation, feel that, as enrolments and standards rise, 
spending on education, which in 1955 amounted to $14 
billion, or 3.6 per cent of the gross national product, ought 
to rise by 1967 to $30 billion at constant prices, or about 
§ per cent of a much larger national product. More money 
is not the only need, but it is the over-riding one, particu- 
larly if teachers’ salaries are to be increased to attract more 
able people into the profession. What the teachers’ organi- 
sations like less are recommendations that, to get the best 
out of the limited supply, promotion of teachers should go 
by merit, not by seniority, and that much more use should 
be made of television, films, and other teaching aids. 


Oil in the Trade Act 


HERE seems little chance that the Bill extending the 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will repeat in the 
Senate its sensationally unscathed passage through the 
House. The Senate Finance Committee will probably vote 
to extend the Act for only three instead of the desired five 
years and unfortunately the Administration has already used 
nearly all its carrots to coax the pressure groups into letting 
the Bill through the House. It will probably not even be 
able to appease the mining interests by agreeing gracefully 
to their proposals for stockpiling lead and zinc—the only 
help apart from higher tariffs which will satisfy the industry 
—because these proposals were not in the end included in 
the Bill for subsidising various metals which is now pending 
in the Senate And this week’s reduction in individual 
“voluntary ” quotas for imports of oil into the west coast 
region are designed only to make room for imports by com- 
panies who were not previously in the scheme ; there has 
been no cut in the total quota of 221,000 barrels a day, 
which in any case has not been filled. 

For the rest of the country the “ voluntary ” quotas were 
broadened a month ago, while the trade Bill was still in the 
House, to cover certain unfinished oil products—mainly 
partly refined petrol—as well as crude oil. Imports of pro- 
ducts had risen sharply in the early months of the year and 
this, according to some oil companies, was because their 
rivals were bringing in oil products in order to get round 
the controls on crude oil. But now the whole voluntary 
programme is under attack in the courts. Because the 
Eastern States Petroleum Corporation was not complying 
with its quotas government buyers, acting under an execu- 
tive order designed to put some teeth into the voluntary 
system, had refused to take any more jet fuel from the 
company in spite of a contract signed in May. The com- 
pany claims that the President has exceeded his powers in 
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establishing and trying to enforce the quotas which, it is 
argued, are not in fact, voluntary. This challenge to the 
legality of the restrictions may drag on for months so it is 
only natural that domestic producers of oil are again press- 
ing Congress to remove all doubts about the quotas by 
making them mandatory at once. The only comfort for the 
friends of freer trade is that at last domestic output of oil 
is again going up and should continue to do so—provided 
that the economic recession is indeed over. 


Americans Afloat 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


VERY year as the warm weather arrives, a vast armada 
E of amateur Argonauts forsakes the land to go down 
to the sea in anything that floats. Before the war. 
the man with a boat was usually a J. P. Morgan and his 
craft a palatial 300-foot yacht like the Corsair. Now the 
mass prosperity which brings almost everything within 
reach of the common man has made boating the nation’s 
most popular outdoor pastime. More than 30 million 
Americans annually take a spin about the lake or river or 
ocean, far more than those who play golf and tennis com- 
bined. They have begun, in fact, to make the country’s 
waterways resemble its highways, for every available body 
of water is invaded from the first faint signs of spring until 
long after the first frost, and a “ National Safe Boating 
Week ” has just been observed. The sport of millionaires, 


_in short, has become the sport of millions. 


All of these weekend sailors, with their more than 
5-5 million boats, ranging from modest canoes and dinghies 
to $100,000 yachts, have helped to create an industry whose 
yearly sales exceed $1 billion. More than $250 million is 
spent annually on outboard boats, motors and fuel, a com- 
parable sum for the more expensive inboard craft and sail- 
boats, and even more on all the other equipment needed 
to keep the ship afloat. In addition, every owner of a boat 
has to spend every year between 12 per cent and 18 per 
cent of his original investment just for maintenance. 

Of this huge and expensive fleet, more than 4 million craft 
are outboard motor-boats less than 16 feet long. Nearly 
a million run to more than 16 feet and are either inboard- 
powered or have sail as well. Another half-million are sail- 
boats, generally of a smaller size without any auxiliary motor. 
And, finally, there are still the boats in the J. P. Morgan 
class, the 4,000 or so luxury cruisers capable of making 
extended voyages in any part of the world. 

The reasons why boating for pleasure has become so 
popular are plain. For one thing, there has been a tre- 
mendous growth in the number of people in the so-called 
middle class who have the money for such pastimes. For 
another, the working week has been shortened. Now almost 
everyone has a two-day weekend, and the two-week holiday 
is also common. so that leisure is more abundant than ever 
before. Boating, moreover, has become a family affair in 
recent years. The man who used to go alone now takes 
his wife and children along. Finally, there has been a 
definite trend away from spectator sports and back to direct 
participation. 

While boating was once limited to the coasts and lakes, 
today, as a result of reclamation projects, it can be enjoyed 
in every state. Such huge schemes as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and other giant dams have created vast man-made 
lakes, often in areas which were once arid. The boats them- 
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selves have become lighter through the use of aluminium 
and other light metals so that, if mecessary, they can be 
transported on trailers to the nearest body of water. And 
after an hour or so on the traffic-laden highways, the still 
relatively uncluttered waterways are idyllic for a Sunday 
afternoon or for a two-week holiday. 

The largest and fastest growing section of the industry 
sells boats with outboard motors. The inboard cabin 
cruiser still costs considerably more than most people can 
afford and the sailboat, while more sporting, requires more 
skill and experience than the average weekend sailor has or 
desires to have. Outboard boating, on the other hand, is 
relatively inexpensive and simple. A boat and a motor can 
be bought for only a few hundred dollars, and require only 
the flick of a switch and the ability to steer. Nearly two- 
thirds of all mariners are found in the outboard craft. 

The demand for the outboard motor, which had just 

egun to grow in the late nineteen-thirties, had to go 
unsatisfied during the war and in 1947, when production 
finally got back to normal, more than 584,000 motors were 
sold. This was, of course, the result of pent-up demand, 
and sales fell during the next four years, to 284,000 units 
in 1951. But last year, over 600,000 outboard engines were 
bought and the future looks rosy, although the recession has 
hurt sales again this year. Meanwhile the motors have been 
getting bigger and more powerful. In 1940, the average 
outboard engine was just under four horsepower ; today the 
average motor runs to more than 15 horsepower, while the 
price for each unit of horsepower has declined from $34.80 
to $23.60 (of course the total price for the engine has 
gone up). Most of the larger motors are now equipped 
with electric self-starters, gear shifts, remote fuel tanks and 
the like ; power steering and diesel outboard motors have 
been introduced and there is practically no vibration. Even 
the smaller engines are easier to operate. 


The boats, too, have been improved considerably although 
the sailboat, save for nylon sails and the like, has changed 
little over the years. The new craft are generally sleeker 
in design, more powerful and, above all, cheaper than ever 
before. Mass production techniques have been applied to 
the smaller boats, thus bringing them within the reach of 
the average man, and lighter materials, such as plywood, 
aluminium, fibre glass and plastics, have made them sturdier 
and easier to handle. They are also even easier to buy, now 
that they can be had on the instalment plan like motor cars. 


But while the number of boats continues to rise, dock- 
ing facilities for them have failed to keep pace. The situa- 
tion has become so serious in many places that prospective 
customers will not buy a-craft unless some berthing space 
comes along with it. To keep its sales moving one firm in 
the New York area has constructed a $1 million marina—or 
boat basin—with space for 50 boats. 

The chief reason why the construction of marinas has 
lagged so far behind the building of boats is the expense 
involved and the fact that most businessmen are unfamiliar 
with the operations of a boat basin. In some places local, 
state and federal authorities have been forced to step in. 
For example, in the Newport Beach area of southern Cali- 
fornia, the local government, the county authorities, the 
federal government and private investors co-operated to 
construct 17 marinas. Other projects in other parts of the 
country have also been granted public funds, including those 
at Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey, and Barnstable, 
Massachusetts. 


Although the number of marinas is still insufficient, start- 
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ling refinements are being incorporated in the new ones 
and in the old ones which are brouglit up to date. Before the 
war a boat basin was little more than a wooden pier leading 
to a float, from which the sailor rowed out to his craft. The 
shore facilities usually consisted of a shed, in which to keep 
the gear, and a parking lot. Today’s marinas have criss- 
crossing networks of floats extending far into the water with 
spaces for each boat, so that the sailor can walk dry-footed 
to land. Each berthing space has immediate access to fresh 
water, electricity and telephone service. Ashore there are 
provision shops and ships’ stores, repair yards with exten- 
sive systems of lifts and hoists, swimming pools, cocktail 
lounges and restaurant. The latest idea is to build cottages, 
or “boatels,” at the dockside, comparable to the motels 
along the highways. 


Mr Wolfson Goes Motoring 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission has now 
T turned on Mr Louis E. Wolfson, a Florida financier 
whose business dealings have often earned him the dislike 
—and the uneasy respect—of more orthodox investors and 
businessmen. (Perhaps his most spectacular manceuvre was 
the proxy battle in 1955 in which he nearly won control 
of Montgomery Ward and Company, the famous mail order 
house.) The SEC, which was given the duty of protecting 
investors against malpractices in the stock market after the 
crash of the nineteen-thirties, has charged Mr Wolfson with ~ 
“fraud and deceit” in his dealings in the shares of the 
American Motors Corporation. Using its powers to contfol 
speculation, the commission has secured a court order 
restraining Mr Wolfson from further trading in the com- 
pany’s shares until the status of his present holdings is made 
known. 

At one time, Mr Wolfson and his associates owned more 
than 400,000 shares in American Motors ; it makes the 
small Rambler car, which has been selling well. This repre- 
sented about 7 per cent of the total outstanding shares, and 
was reportedly the largest individual holding; but on June 
2oth, a spokesman told the New York Times that, since Mr 
Wolfson considered the stock “fully priced” (i.e., at the 
highest price it was likely to reach), he had sold one-fourth 
of his holdings and was engaged in selling the remainder. 
News of such a sale would normally depress the market 
price of the stock. Now the SEC claims that by June 20th 
the group had actually sold its entire 400,000 shares, and 
in addition, had “ sold short ” an estimated 150,000 shares ; 
thus, it is alleged, the statement to the Times was calculated 
to enable Mr Wolfson to buy back the shares sold short, at 
a lower price and a consequent profit. 

The charges of fraud and manipulation were promptly 
denied by Mr Wolfson, who blandly dissociated himself 
from the statements in the press ; however, he admitted that 
in fact he had sold his American Motors shares some weeks 
earlier and had acquired a short interest. The charges will 
be heard in court on August 5th, and Mr Wolfson runs the 
risk of contempt proceedings if he changes his holdings in 
American Motors before that time. Thus the venture could 
prove a costly one ; American Motors—which has not been 
implicated in any way by the SEC—has earned a healthy 
profit so far this year, and its earnings in the third quarter 
will, it is thought, be even higher than expected. If the 
price of the shares keeps pace, Mr Wolfson’s remaining 
short interest, estimated at 100,000 shares, may mean a size- 
able loss for him by the time the case reaches court. 
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Over two-fifths of the world’s adult population cannot 


read and write. But even at the mid-century figure of 700 million, adult illiteracy 
is on the decline. And as today’s children grow up, the world will be moving significantly 
nearer universal literacy. All progress in this direction depends, finally, on the printed word 
—on paper, in fact. Bowaters’ development programme is geared to the long-term prospect 
for paper. Here, and in North America, their plans go steadily forward to meet a demand 
that is clearly implicit in present facts. 


acts point to a buoyant future at Bowaters > 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
The Mountain Arrives 


HE drab cliché about moving the mountain to 

Mohammed fits this week’s visit of President Eisen- 
hower to Ottawa unusually neatly. The prophetic role 
suits Mr Diefenbaker, who has not yet visited Washington 
as prime minister, but only as Minister in Attendance on 
the Queen last October. But he has flourished the prophet’s 
mantle until it became almost palpable during the two last 
election campaigns and he has ridden to victory as though 
in chariots of fire. 

On the other hand, every presidential journey is rather 
like moving a mountain. The sovereign’s train includes by 
stature a considerable corpus of muscular agents from the 
least secret protective force in the world, known as the 
“United States Secret Service.” Their main concession 
to secrecy consists in wearing loose-fitting civilian suits 


with low-brimmed soft hats, which render them instantly- 


recognisable. Their leading patrols descend with mag- 
nificent obviousness on every street and building on the 
President’s route and half a dozen élite runners jog-trot 
with indefatigable devotion beside the presidential car when- 
ever strangers are in sight. On close acquaintance these 
secret service men turn out to be leading lives of exemplary 
dedication to the single job committed to them by United 
States statute, namely to defend the person of the President 
in all circumstances. But to the casual onlooker they appear 
obtrusive and unnecessary, and they give the impression 
of trying to look as Madison Avenue’s advertising execu- 
tives would like to look if they could equal the physical 
training and transparent “ sincerity” of the secret service. 

By newspaper decree, almost as inflexible as the statute, 
the President’s suite invariably includes another body of 
men equally formidable, though more heterogeneous. These 
are “ White House correspondents,” whose one assignment 
is to “ cover” the President’s every move. They are not 
primarily concerned with preventing his assassination, but 
they are equally determined to be there if it happens. 

The final offspring of the President’s intercourse this 
week with Mr Diefenbaker and other Canadian ministers 
is unpredictable. Even the “ agreements ” to be announce 
at the end of the talks are still in embryo as this is written. 
Mr Diefenbaker, if not Mr Eisenhower or Mr Dulles, has 
the flair necessary to give them some panache and he will 
have an experienced ally in Mr James Hagerty, Mr Eisen- 
hower’s press secretary, gratuitously and wrongly described 
in the official Canadian handbook as “ The Honourable.” 

New organisations for Canadian-United States consulta- 
tion are emerging as Mr Diefenbaker’s main idea for im- 
proving relations. There is already a joint committee of 
the two cabinets on trade and economic affairs, consisting 
of four ministers from each cabinet, which has met three 
times since its creation in 1953 without yet claiming to 
have settled any specific problem, though contributing, they 
say, much to mutual understanding. Mr Diefenbaker’s 
answer is that it should meet more often. 


Defence arrangements, primarily between the two air 
forces, are constantly leading to far-reaching inter-meshing 
of the two countries’ affairs, which the political leaders do 
not even hear about until the plans are worked out in such 
detail—or strategic need can be said to be so pressing—that 
ministers can hardly help concurring. Mr Diefenbaker’s 
answer is a new “ joint cabinet committee on defence.” No 
doubt his hope is to ensure that the integration of con- 
tinental air defences includes the integration of production 
arrangements and gives Canada a significant voice in crucial 
policy decisions. This is a vital objective for Canada, which 
sometimes finds that Canadian-American integration is just 
like the integration of a dog with its tail. Whatever equip- 
ment nature gave the tail for barking, the wag is still deter- 
mined from up ahead. 

Finally, Mr Diefenbaker has taken up the idea promul- 
gated in the United States House of Representatives by 
Mr Brooks Hays of Arkansas and Mr Frank Coffin from 
Maine, and in the Senate by Mr Aiken of Vermont. They 
want to form joint committees, consisting this time 
of Canadian Members of Parliament and American 
Members of Congress. Thus, they think, each legislature 
will learn better to “ understand the other’s problems.” In 
giving a positive response to the proposal Mr Diefenbaker 
undoubtedly reflects a common Canadian feeling. It is 
natural enough to want to latch on to any device for gain- 
ing congressional sympathy. There have been so many 
occasions when Canadian diplomats (like others) have been 
able to secure complete agreement with the United States 
administration, only to be frustrated by what Congress does 
—or by what the Administration thinks Congress will do. 
But even if Mr Eisenhower accepts the proposal it is diffi- 
cult to see any really strong President blessing an arrange- 
ment which, given parliamentary responsibility even at one 
end, comes so close to establishing a second set of diplomatic 
relations and encroaching on presidential responsibility for 
international negotiations. Moreover, Canadians should 
know, if no other country does, that congressional votes 
are usually more related to grass-roots sentiment in the 
United States itself than to any blandishments which a 
foreign power may offer. Falstaff’s opinion of honour is 
highly relevant: “‘ What is Canadian good will ? Who hath 
it? He that lost his seat Wednesday. Can it catch votes ? 
No. Therefore Pll have none of it.” 

Whatever agreements the President and the Prime 
Minister are able to proclaim between my writing and your 
reading, their meetings this week illustrate another popular 
saying even more aptly than anything about the mountain 
and Mohammed. It is: Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse 
pouvait. Mr Eisenhower and Mr Dulles, relatively old in 
office as in years, may agree to establish a dozen new organs 
of co-operation. But their power to direct the course of 
United States policy is—to express it conservatively— 
limited. Ah! Si viellesse pouvait ! 
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Mr Diefenbaker, on the other hand, is very young in 
office. He has been preoccupied most of his time with the 
political manceuvres necessary to transform his minority 
government into today’s overwhelming majority. Even now 
external relations can get only a minor share of his attention. 
So, though he has power to direct Canada almost any way 
he chooses, his information about and understanding of the 
complexities of Canada—United States relations are still— 
to put it conservatively—limited. Ah! Si jeunesse savait ! 

“IT would it were bedtime John, and all well.” 


Communal Strife in Cyprus 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


ow that it is just a month since the Turkish riots broke 
N out in Nicosia, it is perhaps appropriate to assess 
whether the damage to inter-communal relations is irre- 
parable. Every day brings its new crop of incidents, though 
the security forces (including 37,000 troops) now have the 
general situation under control. 

The most disturbing feature in retrospect is that the grave 
charges made by the Greeks against the British adminis- 
tration a month ago of “ favouritism ” towards the Turks 
are still being loudly repeated. The allegation has been 
given tragic force by the episode last weekend at Avgorou 
village, where the efforts of an apparently ultra-zealous 
military patrol to compel a Greek youth to efface a slogan 
led to a clash with the villagers in which two Greek Cypriots 
were killed. Within three days there followed, with the 
inevitability of a Greek tragedy, the reprisal murder of two 
British soldiers. What has accentuated bitterness over the 
Avgorou incident among Greeks is that it came immediately 
after two days of disturbance in the mixed Greek-Turkish 
suburb of Omorfita, near Nicosia, during which Turkish 
youths, determined to evict Greeks from their property, were 
treated with a notable restraint by the security forces. 

A case can clearly be made for using vigorous strong-arm 
methods to deal with lawlessness, just as it is equally argu- 
able that on some occasions more discreet, “kid glove ” 
methods, rather than the precipitate use of troops, are 
needed to prevent greater retaliatory violence. Still, it is 
obviously imperative that there should be consistency in 
the methods which the security forces employ: the same 
treatment should be meted out to lawbreakers of either side. 
The truth, harsh but inescapable, is that since the Avgorou 
incident not a shred of trust in the British authorities is left 
in the minds of the always suspicious Greek population. 
Although among the British community, and especially 
among the soldiers, there is a strong feeling that the Greeks, 
who have for three years been waging a terrorist campaign 
and shooting British soldiers in the back have no right to 
shriek for protection, the sober reality is that the Greeks 
now distrust the British administration so much that they 
feel compelled to resort to panic measures in self-defence, 
and these tend to provoke more trouble than they prevent. 

The second notable feature of the past month has been 
the relatively passive reaction of the Greeks, including Eoka, 
in face of the Turkish attacks, Eoka has talked in general 
terms of striking back at the Turks, but after all the blood- 
curdling threats against the British in the spring, the Greeks 
who have been fleeing in panic from the Turkish mobs have 
cut a rather tragic and pathetic figure. Broadly, the pattern 
of Cyprus antagonisms now is that Turkish violence is 
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directed mainly against the Greeks, while the Greeks’ 
violence is still aimed at the British. 

In a large degree the phrase “ inter-communal violence,” 
now enshrined in the language of official utterances, is mis- 
leading, as Greek propagandists have pointed out. In the 
past month at least 80 per cent of the trouble has been 
started by Turkish mobs, condoned if not actually egged on 
by leaders who are anxious to demonstrate to the world that 
the two communities cannot live together—and that there- 
fore, partition is necessary. The exact figures of refugees 
are not available, but it is a safe assumption that at least 
75 per cent have been Greeks. Moreover, many Turkish 
families who have fled from Greek quarters have done so 
under orders, or from fear of their compatriots, rather than 
from fear of the Greeks. 

The third notable factor is that a sort of municipal parti- 
tion has willy-nilly been taking place; the panic Greek 
evacuations have played into the Turks’ hands. In Nicosia 
there is now a clearer delineation of the Greek and Turkish 
quarters than existed a month ago. At the same time the 
Turks have stepped up the campaign for separate munici- 
palities. On this question the government has not yet 
declared itself, though the concept is not alien to the spirit 
of the British proposals. But a dangerous state of con- 
fusion is arising as the Turks try to usurp the function 
of the existing municipalities, notably in such things as 
taking over municipal markets and in threatening to refuse 
to pay taxes. Last week there were ominous Clashes at 
Limassol and to a lesser degree in Nicosia over the Turks’ 
new municipal activities. Some people feel that the govern- 
ment cannot look on passively. 

As long as the Turks are wedded to a policy of partition, 
an inter-communal war of attrition seems to be inevitable. 
The whole concept of partition rests on the argument that 
the Greeks and the Turks cannot live together—and the 
Turks have made it amply clear in the past month that 
they are determined to do everything to advertise the latent 
hostility between the two races. Yet, despite all the political 
propaganda, the hope remains that, left to themselves, the 
ordinary Greek and the ordinary Turk who used to get on 
reasonably well together, still at the bottom of their hearts 
desire peace and security. The problem is when—if ever— 
the ordinary people will be left to themselves. 


Mr K, Duke Vladimir and 
the Drinking Classes 


ODKA flows too freely in Russia, in the view of the 
Soviet leaders, who have become alarmed and have 
launched a campaign against drink ; Mr Khrushchev, whose 
own partiality for the bottle has often been remarked, per- 
formed the launching at Leningrad. The press, the radio 
and the party machine have been mobilised for the job. 
Drunkenness is no laughing matter in Russia, but a 
major social evil, and an old one. In Tsarist Russia people 
drank, as it has always been supposed, to forget their hope- 
less poverty, thus furnishing the state with a large part of 
its revenue through the alcohol monopoly ; there was a time 
when the budget was called the “ drunken budget.” Yet the 
undeniable rise in the standard of life ir recent years has 
not brought about any reduction in vodka drinking. The 
Soviet population is now five per cent larger than it was on 
the eve of the second world war, but vodka consumption is 
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more than a quarter higher, and that despite a relative 
increase in price. Russian social workers, therefore, are now 
looking for other explanations of intemperance than the 
traditional ones of poverty and overcrowding. 

One reason mentioned frequently is the high price—and 
the scarcity in rural areas—of such desirable things as 
bicycles and motor-bikes, furniture and household goods ; 
saving is thus discouraged ; unable to shop to much advan- 
tage, people drink instead. Youth leaders complain about 
the lack of clubs and of sufficiently attractive entertainment. 
Vodka, on the other hand, is easily available and is sold with 
enthusiasm by restaurants and shops, since its sale brings 
quick profits. According to Izvestia, party propagandists 
sent to preach against alcoholism often fall victims to temp- 
tation themselves. The demand seems to be inelastic. The 
recent price increase had no effect and the government is 
reluctant to raise the price much further for fear that the 
peasants would turn to home distilling. 

A campaign against drunkeness is not easy to conduct. 
The speaker too often sounds like a prig ; the drunk is a 
popular figure, enjoying much sympathy. Even Mr Khrush- 
chev’s anti-drink speech at Leningrad was interrupted by a 
member of the audience complaining that vodka was too 
dear. At one komsomol meeting, the campaigners were 
answered from the hall with historical-patriotic arguments. 
A defender of drink pointed out that Grand Duke Vladimir, 
when he chose the Christian instead of the Moslem faith 
for Russia in the tenth century, rejected Islam for its prohi- 
bition of alcohol: “ Without drink,” said this sympathetic 
ruler, “ there would be no Russia.” 

The Soviet leaders do not agree ; to their mind, drink is 
a threat to Russia’s advancement and greatness. Vodka, 
more potent than wine or beer, brings quicker results. By 
causing absenteeism and hangovers, it hinders production. 
It causes trouble in the family ; Hogarth would have found 
ample subject-matter in eastern Europe today. From 
Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star) it may even be gathered that 
vodka interferes with military discipline. Perhaps a caution 
is necessary in judging the scarifying utterances of the 
propaganda machine ; once unleashed in a campaign, the 
Soviet writers in their zeal may paint things blacker than 
they are. The newspapers are full of scenes from the 
“ sobering-up room ” at the police station, where, if nowhere 





THE FIRST REPORTS IN OUR NEW SERVICE OF 
ECONOMIC FORECASTING AND MARKET RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 
WILL BE AVAILABLE NEXT MONTH 


Regular comprehensive surveys are now being prepared to help 
manufacturers and others to estimate the scale and quality of 
the future market for the following goods : 


Electric washing machines Passenger cars 


Refrigerators (including tyres, heaters 
Vacuum cleaners and car radios) 
Electric fires and Cycles 


convector heaters 
Gas and electric cookers 
Sewing machines 


Radios, radiograms, record 
players/gramophones 
Television sets 
These surveys are being prepared jointly by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 


and 


THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 
Further information from: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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else in the socialist state, equality rules while -workers and 
managers cool off side by side. 

No amount of propaganda in this field can be described 
as redundant. But a psychological campaign will not be 
enough. Better housing conditions, more varied and more 
attractive consumer goods more readily obtainable, a more 
interesting life—these are still the chief weapons in the fight 
against the cult of Duke Vladimir. The campaign should 
not be treated as just another of Mr Khrushchev’s private 
jokes ; it is a serious matter, as important as any production 
drive. It would, however, be wrong to expect immediate 
results. Vodka will not stop overflowing overnight. 


Chagrin in Beirut 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


HE reaction of the government to the first results of its 
T attempt to internationalise the Lebanese struggle is 
one of disappointment and painful indecision. When the 
Security Council decided to despatch observers to ensure 
the cessation of illegal infiltration the government supporters 
claimed a major victory. Yet so far the fruits of that 
victory have been of the Dead Sea variety. The observers, 
in their first report and in their frequent public pronounce- 
ments in Beirut have maintained stolidly—to the point of 
straining credulity—that they have found no evidence of 
“ massive” interference in Lebanese affairs from outside. 
Some of the confusion lies in the choice of an adjective and 
the Lebanese government must now regret its insistence on 
the word “massive”. If it had spoken of “marginal 
intervention” that tipped the scales in favour of the rebels 
or even of plain “intervention ”, its opponents would have 
been much harder pressed to demolish its case. 

The immediate answer of the government and its sup- 
porters was a campaign to discredit the findings of the 
observers—and even the observers themselves. It has been 
pointed out that they are still unable to operate over wide 
tracts of the country, including by far the greater part of 
the Syrian border across which infiltration of arms, and 
perhaps men, has been effected. They have done very 
little observation by night. Apart from stressing such tech- 
nical obstacles, President Chamoun, in a strongly worded 
statement earlier this week, roundly accused the observers 
of idleness and incompetence. The observers have counter- 
complaints against the government. If the evidence of 
massive interference is so conclusive, why has not more 
been produced for scrutiny? The answer that immediately 
springs to mind is that the evidence is not so strong as the 
government claimed when presenting its complaint to the 
Security Council. But there is more to it than that. One 
of the most important factors paralysing government action 
is the divided counsels in administration. Loyal govern- 
ment servants work elbow to elbow with supporters of the 
opposition ; and there is ground for believing that the latter 
are as busy suppressing evidence as the former are in 
airing it. 

The failure of the government to get satisfaction from 
the Arab League and its subsequent inability to get what it 
regards as effective action from the Security Council leaves 
it still scanning the international horizon, but with growing 
desperation. Would the Security Council back the Lebanese 
case against the findings of the observer group sponsored 
by itself? If so, further action such as the despatch of an 
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international police force might be sought under article 51 
of the United Nations Charter. If not, an appeal might 
be made under the Anglo-French-American tripartite decla- 
ration of 1950 which guaranteed the existing frontiers, or 
under the terms of the Eisenhower doctrine. Here too the 
government has been disappointed by clear signs that both 
the British and the United States governments are working 
towards disengagement, presumably because it is now 
realised that the odium which an Anglo-Amercian inter- 
vention would bring down on their heads is not a reasonable 
price to pay for the future of the Lebanese president. 
Mr Dulles, while conceding that “ an armed attack ”, the 
relevant phrase in article 51 of the Charter, would cover an 
internal revolution inspired from abroad, has made it clear 
that intervention on behalf of the government-is a matter 
of “last resort”. But what is the last resort? If it means 
armed invasion from Syria, or even an opposition attempt 
to seize Beirut by force, we must wait until Doomsday. 
Uncertainties such as these have induced the government 
to look elsewhere. Hence the pathetic hope raised by the 
recent meetings in Istanbul between Turkish and Iraqi 
leaders. The Turks have made a gesture by closing the 
Syrian border while the Iraqis have tightened regulations 
along their frontier with Syria. But whatever effect such 
measures may have in Damascus they will certainly be 
shrugged off in the rebel headquarters in Beirut and Tripoli. 


Welfare State in a 
Hair Shirt 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN WELLINGTON 


E first budget of New Zealand’s seven months’ old 

Labour government clothes New Zealanders in a 
socialist hair shirt—with ‘a velvet collar. When introducing 
this incongruous garment, the Minister of Finance, Mr 
Arnold Nordmeyer, who was at one time a minister of 
religion, explained that the government was determined to 
check inflation, preserve full employment, encourage saving 
and achieve other highly laudable if irreconcilable objectives. 
He then announced tax increases which will add threepence 
to a glass of beer, sixpence to the price of a packet of ten 
cigarettes, Is. 6d. to the price of a 2-ounce packet of tobacco, 
10s. a bottle to whisky and other imported spirits, and Is. 
a gallon to petrol. He also doubled the purchase tax on 
new cars, making it 40 per cent, which means an average 
increase in the price of most popular models of from £118 
to £280. : 

Surveying the unbelieving faces on the other side- of the 
House and the glum faces on his own with a quelling eye, 
Mr Nordmeyer then announced alterations in company 
taxation which will mean that while New Zealand companies 
go on paying taxation on their declared profits at a rate of 
approximately Ios. in the £, their shareholders will also 
pay on their dividends up to a maximum of 7s, in the £. 
For good measure, Mr Nordmeyer added a profits retention 
tax, which means that if companies fail to pay out at least 
half of their profits to their shareholders, they will incur 
additional taxation. 

While the living were adding this up, Mr Nordmeyer pro- 
ceeded to deal with the dead. He announced alterations 
in death and gift duties on an ascending scale for estates 
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above £12,000 and gifts above £500. The death duty rate 
reaches 30 per cent at £30,000 and, above that, will be 
charged at 60 per cent. Then he mentioned the ominous 
term “ basic rate of income tax.” This, he said, would be 
restored to the 1954 level, which means that the 25-per cent 
rebate, with a maximum of £75, written into the existing 
PAYE tables will be abolished. He also announced altera- 
tions in exemptions so that in future single people will pay 
substantially more. 

But having displayed his hair shirt, Mr Nordmeyer went 
on to affix the fancy trimmings. Beaming paternally, he said 
that the government proposed to carry out its election pro- 
mise to increase the tax free family benefit from Ios. a 
week for each child up to the age of 16, to 15s. It also 
proposed, “ in certain circumstances,” to permit the capital- 
isation of the benefit to provide housing finance and to 
increase age benefits and allow persons drawing them to 
earn an additional £3 a week. 

New Zealanders were not unaware that the bright colours 
of “ God’s Own Country ” presented to them at the election 
last November, had become somewhat tarnished in the last 
seven months, but they were scarcely prepared for Mr 
Nordmeyer’s hair shirt and were even prepared to be 
strongly critical of its velvet collar. Importers, manufac- 
turers, farmers, business leaders, stock exchanges, chambers 
of commerce and a good many of those who engage in the 
licentious pleasures of riding in motor cars and smoking 
and drinking, expressed varying degrees of shocked and 
pained amazement. Even Labour’s self-control was main- 
tained with difficulty. The President of the New Zealand 
Federation of Labour, Mr F. P. Walsh, immediately 
announced forbiddingly that the federation would have to 
consider an application to the Arbitration Court for a 
general wage increase which he indicated would be around 
seven per cent. The Public Service Association, which 
represents most state workers, let it be known unofficially 
that its thoughts were moving in the same direction. 


HE National party opposition, which has been growing 
7 increasingly restive under reiterated government 
charges that the deterioration in the country’s finances is 
largely due to the National party’s mismanagement, reacted 
sharply with a vote of no-confidence and a challenge to 
Labour to return to the country for an opinion on its budget 
and its import controls. It repeated its charges that the real 
reason for Mr Nordmeyer’s new levies is not to cut back 
importing and induce some degree of austerity, but to recoup 
the government for the £19 million of income tax revenue 
that it lost when it fulfilled its election winning promise to 
give a {100 income tax rebate. The inevitable finger-point- 
ing debate is in full cry at time of writing, but it is unlikely 
that Labour discipline will crack. Mr Nash has a majority 
of only one vote and the vote of the Speaker, but it should 
be sufficient to defeat the Opposition motion. 

The non-political criticisms of the budget are also in full 
spate. They are obvious. The increase in the family 
benefit, for which there was no demand, will cost about {10 
million in a full year, Mr Nordmeyer admitted that his 
increased taxation “ take ” would be £27,500,000 ; indepen- 
dent estimates make it a good deal more. But government 
expenditure which has continued to mount with each succes- 
sive budget since the war, will go up by another {£20 
million and the taxation level will reach £115 a year per 
head of population. 

Continued on page 137 
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The government will undoubtedly try hard to induce 
Mr Walsh to hold his hand, but it seems inevitable that 
the federation will go to the court for a general wage 
increase. If it gets it—and the increased petrol tax alone 
will give it a very good argument—the wage-cost spiral 
which has been:temporarily held in New Zealand, will again 
begin to spiral with a vengeance. Meanwhile the budget 
can do little to improve the debilitated state of New 
Zealand’s overseas reserves which at the moment are 
primarily influenced by low dairy prices. Mr Nordmeyer 
provided for a {£5 million loan to the dairy industry, but 
that will not be nearly enough to avoid a substantial cut in 
farmers’ incomes. 

In the long run the most serious effect of the budget is 
likely to be on company development. New Zealand has 
not many large companies by overseas standards, but share 
investment is very widely spread. It seems inevitable that 
the new taxation scale will make New Zealand companies 
and the establishment of New Zealand companies still less 
attractive to overseas investors and encourage investors here 
to send their money overseas. 


Notice to Quit in Laos 


HE truce commissions of Indo-China are doubly in the 
T news. The Laotians would like theirs dissolved ; the 
Cambodians have asked theirs to help them in a dispute 
with Vietnam. Thus the three countries once known as 
the Associated States of Indo-China, and virtually federated 
by the French, are going their separate ways. Indeed, since 
the Geneva conference of 1954, which recognised their 
independence, the kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia and the 
rival republics of Vietnam have been busy unfederating 
themselves. The truce commissions have provided a link 
of a kind, but this link may not exist much longer. 

An International Commission for Supervision and Control 
was set up in each of the three countries to make sure the 
armistice agreements signed in Geneva were observed. 
Each commission comprises Indians (as chairmen), Poles 
and Canadians ; despite a widespread misapprehension, the 
commissions have nothing to do with the United Nations. 

Today, four years later, the usefulness of the commissions 
is in dispute. The Laotian prime minister, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, wrote to the Indian chairman of the commission 
for Laos earlier this year, thanked its members for their 
work and politely suggested that they should pack up and 
go. Two weeks ago, the Soviet ambassador in London, Mr 
Malik, began conversations with Commander Noble, the 
Minister of State, to consider the Laotian request. This 
buck has been passed to them because the British and the 
Russians were co-chairmen of the Geneva conference of 
1954. The British will probably try firmly to pass it back 
to the commission itself, on the ground that Laos is now 
sovereign and the co-chairmen’s function is at an end. 

The commission itself is divided. The Canadians would 
welcome a chance to get back some of their able officials 
immobilised in Laos. The Indians are arguing that 
since one party to the armistice agreements—the “ Viet- 
minh ” or Vietnamese Communists—wants the commission 
to stay, the commission has no right to leave. The Poles 
inside the commission, and the Russians outside it, may be 
expected to support the Vietminh, who—still hoping to 
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unite Vietnam under their rule—desire to keep the Geneva 
machinery in existence. 

The case for retaining the commission in Cambodia does 
not seem to be any stronger, on its merits, than in Laos. 
But the Cambodian government not only has not asked 
the commission to leave, but has turned to it for help 
in a border dispute with south Vietnam. The Cambodians 
allege that after frequent border violations the Vietnamese 
army is in occupation of a small piece of territory in the 
north-eastern province of Stung-Treng. 

Cambodian appeals have gone to the truce commission 
and to the United States, as a “ mutual friend” of Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam, to ask the Vietnamese to stop their 
“wnjust annexationist 
manoeuvres.” The 
Americans must find 
this appeal embarrass- 
ing. The commission 
has decided to send 
observers to the dis- 
puted territory, 
although the Canadian 
members at first 
pointed out that the 
function of the com- 
Mission is to supervise 
an armistice between 
the Cambodians and 
the Vietminh, not a dis- 
pute between the Cam- 
bodians and the anti- 
Vietminh government 
of south Vietnam. 

On a smaller scale, 
the dispute could be- 
come as acrimonious as 

——— that between France 
and Tunisia, with which it has points in common. For 
some months the Vietnamese had complained that dissident 
bands were raiding their territory from Cambodia and taking 
refuge there when chased. The quarrel, which revives 
ancestral memories on both sides, may not become serious 
if it is kept within bounds. But if the Cambodians turn 
to the United Nations the Russians could use it to support 
allegations of American military designs in south Vietnam. 

The commission for Cambodia could thus perform a last 
useful service by offering its good offices to both sides. 
Otherwise, there seems little reason for it to remain in being. 
In divided Vietnam, however, by common consent, the 
commission still has a useful function to perform, for its 
presence continues to discourage local incidents that might 


start off a war between the communist north and the 
nationalist south. 


SOUTH CHINA SEA 


The Pink Reds of Kerala 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


IKE their sunbleached flags, the Communists of Kerala 
are pink, not red ; and for them the Marxist way is 
sinuous indeed. Voting for the Communists last year was 
the symptom, not the cause of change ; the assertion of 
equality of the underdogs, the revolt of the educated against 
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muffling orthodoxy, and the protest of the floating voters 
against the corruption and ineptitude of previous state 
governments. 

Kerala is unique. It is the most orthodox of societies. 
Its people are India’s most educated but among its least 
westernised, with perhaps the highest percentage of landless 
labourers in Asia. It is like Ireland without emigration, 
bursting with people wanting jobs. The Communists won 
power on the promise of freedom from tradition and want. 
After twelve months in office they have shattered tradition, 
at the cost of their own peace of mind. But even after 
twelve years in office they will not have freed the people 
from want, for Kerala lacks the preconditions for industrial 
development and there is not enough land to go round. 

Tradition was shattered by the elections, overnight, leav- 
ing a vacuum in place of the former exact inter-relationships 
of status. People are queasily suspended on the brink 
of a new world where labourers and landlords, directors and 
coolies, whippersnappers and elders are equals. Yet, as in 
a Pirandello drama, the climax cannot arrive while the 
Indian constitution is there to protect landlords from liquida- 
tion and directors from nationalisation. The result is an 
uncertainty of status and a lawlessness of the mind which 
pervade the whole state. 


HE Communists have behaved like Congressmen so far. 

They have abandoned the idea of nationalising foreign 
owned plantations, and adopted a taxation squeeze instead. 
Their industrial policy resolution could have been drafted 
by businessmen ; and they have settled many labour dis- 
putes by arbitration to the satisfaction of management, 
sometimes even with a wage-freeze. If the Communists 


have not given the toiling masses the keys of the kingdom 
but locked them out at the gate, it is because they realise 
that, shackled as they are by the Indian Constitution, their 
chance of getting re-elected depends largely on how far they 
solve unemployment and poverty ; so they must, by hook 


or by crook, stimulate investment. They cannot go to the 
capital markets of the world ; they cannot ask Moscow for 
aid ; their share of India’s second five year plan ({60 
million) includes no vital “ core project,” and so far they 
have been very behind-hand in spending the money they 
have been allotted. But industrialists are reluctant to invest 
when planters complain of lawlessness on estates, when 
unions fight for membership and strike for recognition, and 
when processions and satyagrahas are the daily manifesta- 
tions of trade unionism and political opposition. 

So far, except for not letting the police interfere in non- 
violent labour disputes—with a somewhat elastic definition 
of non-violent—the Communists have done little except put 
into effect projects left on the agenda by their predecessors, 
like the nationalisation of certain bus routes, or the increase 
in the pay of lower rank state servants. Even the education 
Bill about which there has been such a fuss is not original ; 
in Orissa a Congress government recently passed a some- 
what similar Act. The Bill, which greatly increases state 
control over grant-aided schools, stirred the Catholics and 
the Congress to such crusading opposition that it reunited 
the Communists on the brink of a split and diverted public 
attention from their impotence. Many of the teachers, 
however, are pleased, and many non-Catholics will accept 
it provided it is not used for indoctrination. As regards 
land reform the Communists are somewhat timidly follow- 
ing the example set by Congress in Bombay two years 
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ago. The ceiling will be low—15 acres of wet land— 
against Bombay’s sixteen acres ; rents will be from half 
of the crop to a quarter or a sixth ; in Bombay the tenant 
has been made the 
owner on payment of 
easy instalments, In 
their eagerness not to 
alienate anybody—they 
only got 41 per cent of 
the vote and a majority 
| of two seats at the elec- 
tion—the Communists 
do not talk of kulaks or 
kolkhozes ; their claim 
indeed, is to be inspired 
only by the original 
Congress ideas of pre- 
Independence years. 

Today, they might well win more votes than they did 
last year. But in the long run they face three major 
enemies: the facts of life in Kerala, the odium of office, 
and a softening from within. Kerala is both poor and 
hyper-critical. Finding fault with the government is the 
local pastime, so there has been an automatic switch from 
pitching into the Congress to pitching into the Com- 
munists. The Opposition, split and discredited though it 
is, has united to counter-attack and hardly a day goes by 
without some protest procession, political meeting, satya- 
graha or hunger strike. 

The main threat to the Communists, however, comes from 
within. Till yesterday a revolutionary opposition, they now 
have to make citizens out of comrades, to make party 
members accept compromises while retaining their dedica- 
tion, and to resist the attractions of giving patronage while 
yet giving enough to retain support. Already there is to 
be a public inquiry into certain food purchases which were 
made at high prices, people say, to fatten the party funds 
with the commissions and to strengthen the party following. 
Already comrades chafe at having to surrender to red tape. 
Sometimes the old flame breaks through and there is a 
“people’s court”; such enthusiasts are to be expelled 
from the party. If, as the Communists have said they will, 
they do abolish “cells,” and generally democratise the 
party, it will be even more difficult for them to control 
their followers, some of whom are human and as liable to 
relax as many Congressmen were after 1947. 

There is, nevertheless, one key difference. Far from 
celebrating victory, the Communists maintain that so long 
as they do not control Delhi they cannot be true Com- 
munists ; Kerala therefore is only the first round, and is to 
be used to show that communism has changed and become 
a party fit for moderates. Communism, however, has not 
changed. Indeed, Communist intellectual integrity takes the 
form of Communist leaders making it clear that they have 
not renounced violence in all circumstances and that they 
do not really accept the idea of an Opposition to Communist 
governments. 

Will the rest of India be taken in ? This depends on the 
West and the Congress party. The Kerala Communists 
purr because America is arming Pakistan ; because of con- 
fused Congress thinking and because of Delhi’s stubborn 
refusal to divide Bombay on linguistic lines as well as of 
the patronage they feel they get from certain Congress 
leaders in high places. All they need do, they think, is to 
be good, work hard, and wait for democracy to fail. 
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door opens. Hurry must. Slam 
therefore. Starter. Whoosh. 


Some getaway. Door shut. No rattle. Safe. 


Remember old car once? Which? Nineteen-when. 
Snappy. What engine! Brass knobs. All admire. 
But locks, doors! .. . Rattle rattle. Squeak squeak click. 

Rich aunt. Sharp corner. Door opens. Aunt on road. Undignified. 


Doctor. Lawyer. Cut out of will. Unfortunate. Very. 


Never again now. Wilmot Breeden make locks—rotary, cam-latching, Zero-Torque. 
Make handles, push-buttons. For cars and. Safe safer safest. Last word. 


Ingenious design. Ruthless testing. Constant progress. Onward and upward. 


Likewise bumpers, window winders, boot-locks 
and stays, steering wheels. Virtually every British car roads today 


some Wilmot Breeden components. No wonder! Safe. 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. 
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Trade with the East 


From Cyprus and the Lebanon to Japan, 
THE CHARTERED BANK 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, link 
East and West through a system of one hundred branches extending to 
most centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, South and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, finance and 
industry. In particular an effective credit information service and skilled assistance 
and advice are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking new 
business connections in Asian markets, 
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Special Deposits 


UCKED shyly in the Chancellor’s statement on 
"[ trsay last week was one of the most important 

changes in British banking practice since the Bank 
Act of 1844. Almost all eyes were fastened on Mr 
Amory’s measures of relaxation and almost all comment 
has been content to hail them superficially as the end 
of the credit squeeze. His announcement of “a new 
arrangement under which the Bank of England will, 
it need be, restrict the liquidity of the banking system 
by calling for special deposits ” has attracted strangely 
little serious attention. This new system may be caviar 
to the general, but it warrants close consideration. 
It is described by the Chancellor as “a temporary 
alrangement pending the recommendations of the 
Radcliffe Committee, to whom we look for advice about 
any permanent changes.” But the provisional has a 
habit of lasting and one must assume that the authorities 
do not fear that the Radcliffe Committee is likely to 
cause embarrassment by tendering advice in a contrary 
sense. 

This new form of control over bank credit is clearly 
not intended for immediate use. But its announcement 
simultaneously with the withdrawing of the Govern- 
ment’s request of last September that the banks should 
limit their advances to the level of the preceding twelve 
months (a limit not in fact approached) seems a little 
odd, unless it is that the gentlemen of Zurich were 
thought to need some tranquiliser to calm any appre- 
hensions that Mr Amory’s well-deliberated relaxations 
of economic policy could lead to an inflationary flare-up 
at this time. The Chancellor has virtually pledged 
himself not to ask again for a ceiling on bank advances. 
He will rely on normal monetary measures, plus the 
new system of calling for special deposits, when neces- 
sary, from the banks. 

In this new system, one important admission of 
principle emerges that was always conveniently forgot- 
ten when “ requests” were previously made for the 
restriction of bank advances. It is that the volume of 
credit available to the economy is primarily determined 
by the level of bank deposits, and not by the level of 


bank advances. Any system of control on the level 
of deposits at least starts at the right place. Whether 
control over deposits would be applied at the right time 
under the new system is another question. An excess 
of bank deposits is a confession that control over 
the banking system by the normal central banking 
methods open to the Bank and by the spending and 
financing operations of the Exchequer has been wanting. 
Any call on the banking system for special deposits 
would demonstrate that “the existing machinery of 
interest rates and open market operations,” which the 
Chancellor has sought to reinforce, had in fact been 
used too sparingly. The new system is not so much a 
reinforcement of old ways of controlling the volume 
of bank credit from the base as a technique for slicing 
off the top of an excessively high pyramid of credit 
already created. The Zurich bankers may be pleased 
that this new shot is in the locker, but they ought to be 
scared if it ever has to be fired. 

In Australia, where special deposits have long been 
an open source of controversy between the Common- 
wealth Bank and the trading banks, conditions are 
totally different. The volume of bank deposits there 
is subject to adventitious swings caused by variations 
in the wool cheque, and there is no organised money 
market capable of smoothing out violent fluctuations 
in credit. In this country, an excess of bank credit 
can arise only because the authorities have failed to 
run the monetary system so that inflation is avoided. 


7 first judgment on the new system must therefore 
be that it is no substitute for the existing 
machinery and it is a good thing that both the Chan- 
cellor and the Governor recognise that fact. The second 
is that a lot of details have yet to be filled in; the scheme, 
if not quite a return-of-post job, has been thought up 
at high speed, without any open discussion of the pros 
and cons and without any examination of its possible 
side-effects on other aspects of credit and funding 
policy. One could, on the most cynical view, damn 
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it as a device for dodging the discipline of the market— 
an anodyne for avoiding the pains both of high interest 
rates and of the vigorous funding of short-term debt 
which are the main corrective means open to a govern- 
ment that has issued too much credit. It is certainly 
not beyond doubt that some future government (and 
not necessarily only some future Labour government) 
will think that it is enough to get rid of a hangover 
and make no attempt to cure its dissolute ways. 
Equally, when the scheme has been established, it 
would provide a ready to hand method of obtaining a 
long-run expansion of finance for the Exchequer at 
the Treasury bill rate, and releve it correspondingly 
of the need to persuade holders of short-term obligations 
to fund into long-term securities. Even now, it is 
possible to detect some lack of conviction on the part 
of the authorities about funding ; they have an awkward 
batch of near maturities and the going long-term rate 
is a disagreeable one. Special deposits would give them 
the means of putting these troubles into the Bank’s 
deep freeze whenever they feel (as they have felt in 
the past) that it is impossible to sell gilt-edged stocks. 
The nearest British precedent to special deposits is 
the Treasury Deposit Receipt system of wartime 
financing introduced just after Dunkirk and continued 
on a diminishing scale for five years after the war ended. 
The new system has a more respectable air, for it is 
presented as a means of credit control and not of 
government borrowing ; but this is largely a matter 
of form, for the end result would be to provide the 
Exchequer with forced loans from the banking system. 
In the first instance, a call of special deposits would 
put strain on the bank’s cash reserves. This, incident- 
ally, would give the authorities a devastating power— 
if they so chose to use it—to inflict extreme stringency 
and steeply rising rates in the short loan and discount 
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markets. But, since the avowed purpose is to squeeze 
the banks’ liquidity ratio (the 30 per cent. or so of 
total deposits that they back with quick assets) and 
not their cash ratio (which is only about 8 per cent.), 


the authorities could be expected to smooth the transfers 


by buying securities and by accommodating the discount 
market at Bank rate. In either case, the result would 
be a decline in the volume of short-term government 
debt directly financed by the banks and the dis- 
count houses roughly equal to the special deposits, 
and a corresponding increase in the volume of such 
debt directly financed by the Bank of England. When 
the additional bills held by the Bank matured, the Bank 
would renew them at the weekly tender, or tender 
offerings would be reduced and the Bank would receive 
a direct issue of “tap” bills instead. 


Hence it follows that special deposits, though 
intended as a weapon of disinflation, could in 
some circumstances have a distinctly inflationary 
influence. The new device could provide a means of 
relieving the Treasury of the automatic sanctions against 
excessive borrowing—fear of the consequences of 
producing an undue expansion in bank liquidity or 
distaste for the rise in gilt-edged yields that would be 
needed to float funding issues to prevent such an 
expansion. There is no hint at all of any intention to 
use special deposits deliberately in this way. But what 
purports to be a “reinforcing” weapon can be seen, 
on closer examination, to make it possible for the 
authorities to avoid the discomforts of normal funding 
and to coerce the banks into gilt-edged on terms that 
they would otherwise choose not to accept. 

Experience in recent years gives no support to the 
view that all governments at all times could be 
trusted with a weapon of this sort. If it does come 
into use, it will almost certainly be as an alternative 
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necessary to restrain an increase of total | 


bank 


advances. Both the Bank of 


England and the banking organisations | 
have repeatedly impressed upon HM | 


Government that the method of “ official 
requests”... to restrict total advances, 


short periods, hampers the _ efficient 


| the principal 


; : | concerned, and details are now bein 
although it has proved efficacious for | . 5 


working of the banking system and is | 
thus damaging both to the banks and to | 
the public interest if carried on for too | 


long or too frequently renewed. 


fore, be grateful if the Bank of England 
would, between now and the end of July, 


Governor to Chancellor— 


would not qualify for inclusion in the 


July 3, 1958 


ees Bank of England have now drawn 
up the heads of a scheme for “ special 
deposits” which could be available for 
introduction as a temporary measure 
pending any recommendations which 
may be made by the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee. 


I have already discussed this scheme 
in general terms with representatives of 
banking organisation 


settled. 


The broad outline of the schéme is as 
follows :— 


When it appeared necessary, in 


| support of other monetary measures, to 
I accept this view and I should, there- | 


prepare an alternative scheme which | 
could, if necessary, be introduced as a | 


temporary measure pending the 
Radcliffe Committee’s report. 


| the current Treasury Bill rate. 


restrict the liquidity of the banking 
system and thus the ability of the banks 
to extend credit, the Bank of England 
would call for special deposits to be 
made with them by the banks. Such 
deposits would carry interest based on 
They 


banks’ liquid assets. There would be 
provision for partial release by agree- 
ment with the Bank of England when 
justified by special considerations. 

The banks would continue to maintain 
their usual minimum ratios between 
liquid assets and total deposits. 

Calis would be made on each group 
of banks separately, the amount being 
related to the total gross deposits of each 
group at a specified date with monthly 
adjustments to take account of variations 
in the deposits of each bank. The ratio 
of a call to total deposits would not 
necessarily be the same for each group. 

Initially, the scheme is being discussed 
with the Clearing and Scottish Banks, 
but it might later be more widely applied 
in the light of experience. 

The scheme would serve to reinforce 
the existing monetary instruments and 
would be employed as a general control 
of credit in the same way and after the 
same sort of consideration as Bank 
Rate. 
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to important parts of “the existing machinery,” rather 
than as a reinforcement of them. The market process 
by which non-bank investors can be attracted into 
Treasury bills and, eventually, into longer dated securi- 
ties serves to cut down the banks’ liquid assets and 
also to extinguish bank deposits that have resulted in 
the past from the governments’ borrowings. The 
special deposits system, however, could be worked in 
a way that would avoid a corrective rise in interest rates 
and that would consolidate an undue expansion of 
credit. In that case, its only achievement would be a 
reduction in the margin of bank liquidity that might 
oiherwise breed a secondary credit expansion. 

But even that process might have a less than pro- 
portionate effect. If the banks felt that the risk of a 
squeeze in the gilt-edged market had lessened, they 
could afford to be less sensitive about a decline in their 
liquidity ratios. (Would that be followed by an official 
prescription of liquidity ratios ?) And if the attempt 
were made to use special deposits actually to reduce 
the volume of credit, the banks would be forced to 
sell investments or reduce their advances. What 
reason is there for supposing that the result would 
be a smaller rise in interest rates than would result 


Doing Business 


If revision of the Cocom list, after the negotiations 
still continuing in Paris, is about to widen the range of 
goods that British businessmen are allowed to sell to 
Russia, how do they go about it? There is excellent 
official advice to be obtained from the Board of Trade 
and the Russian section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce on the formalities and the institutions of 
Anglo-Soviet trade. What follows is some unofficial 
and unbuttoned advice culled from one British business- 
man who has fairly recently succeeded in selling some 
equipment to the Russians and is confident of selling 
much more—tempered with asides from another whose 
experiences in Moscow were more frustrating. 


T is not hard to get some idea whether the Russians 
] are likely to be interested in the kind of thing you 

have to sell. There are various famous shopping 
lists, in which some items are meaningful and some not. 
There is a growing amount of information available in 
London about the stage and pace of development of 
particular industries inside Russia, from Which a 
supplier should be able to deduce whether an industry 
has yet developed a demand for what he has to sell, 
and whether the demand is growing so rapidly that 
the Russians are likely to have developed one them- 
selves. 

If you assume that Russians might want your pro- 
duct, there are three main ways to find out whether 
they do. The first is to write to the Soviet Trade 
Delegation in Highgate; which so far as suppliers’ 
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from open market operations and funding? The 
rise might be higher, since any considerable use of 
a technique for by-passing the market and avoiding 
fluctuations in rates must narrow the market and 
impair its efficiency. 

At this stage, perhaps the only verdict on special 
deposits is not proven. There was a time not long 
since when special deposits or variable cash ratios were 
anathema to the City; and the success, partial and 
halting though it has been, of the measures of last 
September had encouraged the belief that monetary 
measures and Bank rate changes need not in future 
always be too timid and too late. There is, indeed, 
the clearest need for the deep consideration of monetary 
policy that is now being conducted by the Radcliffe 
Committee. But monetary policy, despite what so 
many people thought nine months ago, is not now on 
the run and the prospect immediately before the British 
economy does not suggest that renewed inflation is a 
major risk. The banks and the City can rejoice that 
directives have been lifted and controls over the raising 
of capital eased ; but they may presently find that the 
new system of special deposits is worth more attention 
and public discussion. 


with Russians 


suggestions are concerned is essentially a forwarding 
postbox, sending letters on to the several importing 
organisations in Moscow, each of which buys for a 
given group of industries. The second is to write to 
the appropriate foreign trade organisation in Moscow 
(one of them buying equipment for a limited group 
of industries, in June, said it was receiving about a 
ton of catalogues from abroad every day) ; or possibly 
to go off to Moscow “on spec.” Business has been 
done this last way, but pretty seldom; one could 
spend a week in the Icbby of the Hotel Metropole 
attempting to telephone a person whose name one has 
been given. The foreign visitor gains an overwhelming 
impression that in Russia private secretaries in the 
Western sense simply do not exist. Underlings abound, 
and typists ; but there is usually nobody who admits to 
knowing where a person is, when he will be back, or 
whether it is worth while ringing again. If the man 
happens to be at his desk, and answering telephones, 
you are likely to get straight through to him ; but if he 
has gone down the corridor, to Sochi, Siberia, or indeed 
Valhalla, he leaves no forwarding address. 

The third way, and in one businessman’s experience, 
at least, by far the best in the longish run, is to exhibit 
at as many of the trade fairs in Europe as you can, 
not in order to do business but in order to meet people. 
It is at these fairs that one finds a selection of engineers, 
technicians and trading officials from the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries in the mood to gossip about technical 
matters; and here in particular that the foreign 
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businessman has occasional chances to establish face to 
face contacts with his ultimate customers from the 
factories or with scientists from the technological 
institutes, which play a far more decisive role in Russian 
industry than research associations do in Britain. 

In the formal pattern of trade with Russia, the 
supplier deals with a central purchasing agency that 
is helpless to make any technical decision without 
referring it back, which can blur or delay negotiation 
to an infuriating degree. (“‘ Nyet ” is one way of playing 
safe.) It is still hard to obtain direct contact, unless 
questions of assembly or fitting arise, with the factory 
concerned, with the regional economic councils that 
have recently, since decentralisation, assumed more 
importance, or with the technological institutes (without 
whose approval no foreign machine, at least, is likely 
to be ordered). At Leipzig and Poznan—but equally 
at Hanover—the British businessman has the chance 
to encounter these remote beings ; and face to face 
contacts matter immensely with Russians. 


NCE some kind of promising contacts have been 

made, a trip to Moscow may well be useful. If 
a specific proposal is some way advanced, the drill is 
to apply for a business visa stating precisely who you 
want to see and why. This will be referred right back 
to the people in question ; after quite arbitrary and 
unpredictable delays, if they decide they want to see 
you, the visa will be forthcoming ; moreover, when 
you get to Moscow your appointments will all be 
laid on, sometimes to a quite exhausting timetable. 
If they do not, you will probably hear nothing. (Visas 
are more often simply ignored than refused ; this is 
part of the Russian national characteristic of not answer- 
ing letters.) If the enquiry is at an earlier stage, go 
on a tourist visa, which ought at least to be obtainable 
more readily. Our first businessman got his in two 
days ; the other, only after about three months, and 
on the morning he had an airline booking to leave. 

It costs £159 §s. return first class by air to Moscow. 
One pays for the whole trip inside Russia on inclusive 
terms to Intourist in London : de luxe service is now 
quoted at {10 14s. 3d. ($30) a day (members of the 
Russian section of the London Chamber of Commerce 
can get a 10 per cent discount). This entitles one to be 
met at the airport with a car and an interpreter, both 
being available for several hours every day ; to accom- 
modation and food at one of Moscow’s four main tourist 
hotels, fairly lavish meals being “paid for” on a 
coupon basis. 

Alcoholic drink is not included, and is expensive— 
vodka costs as much in Moscow as in London. One 
takes one’s own money in travellers’ cheques ; with a 
certain amount of reciprocal entertainment counted in, 
a recent trip cost a group of British businessmen £25 
per head per day. “Expensive but not impossibly 
expensive : the Bank of England had been anxious that 
we weren’t taking enough money.” 

The quality of the interpreter is extremely important 
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(possession of a degree from a foreign languages institute 
may denote anything from a darling to a dodo) because 
he or she has practically to arrange many of one’s con- 
tacts and find the names of officials and their telephone 
numbers. There is no telephone directory for Moscow 
ordinarily available in Moscow, though one has been 
said to have been bought at the station bookstall in 
Leningrad. In face to face contacts, very few Russians 


. are prepared to speak English, but with many one can 


establish some sort of lingua franca in German or 
French, 


F it is decided that the principal behind the foreiga 
I trade organisation wants your machine, he will send 
technicians to see it before the order is placed, and 
their cross-examination will be searching. As to price, 
the Russians will drive a very hard bargain; they 
seldom accept escalator clauses. As to payment, they 
will not normally pay any cash down or in progress 
payments, though bank guarantees are sometimes 
obtainable ; but they pay in full against shipping docu- 
ments or within 30 days of shipment, and cases of 
default are practically unknown in this country. They 
will always press for Moscow arbitration on contacts, 
but after the recent experiences of an Israeli firm in 
Moscow no western businessman would be wise to 
accept this ; in practice, British suppliers usually find 
them willing to accept “neutral” arbitration, for 
example, in Sweden. A letter of intent may be taken as 
a promise of an order. On occasion, for example after 
the fall of Malenkov and the shift of emphasis from 
the consumer goods he favoured back to heavy industry, 
British suppliers have been disappointed ; the Russians 
accepted delivery of the first items for which they had 
placed firm orders, but not of “follow-on” orders 
that had been taken as promised. But there have been 
few outright cancellations. 

Once delivery is completed, or assembly on site over 
and handing-over trials done, that is liable to be the 
last the suppliers hear. There is seldom any question 
of after-sales service ; in some cases suppliers have 
learned later or indirectly that their plant had teething 
troubles and was serviced or even considerably modi- 
fied, without further comment—but with no further 
orders either. In negotiation with the Russians, one 
must reckon that they may copy, modify, or develop 
any western machine they buy ; they seldom recognise 
foreign patents, though on occasion they have been 
induced to pay royalties. Some put it frankly that they 
are buying abroad simply through shortage of competent 
design engineers to design Russian machines in every 
field of engineering ; they concentrate their effort, and 
buy on the margin. But even the marginal demand of 
a country still expanding at this rate can mean orders 
that are whacking big ones by the standards of 
western salesmen. 

Over recent years, to the British businessman doing 
trade with Russians, Cocom has appeared mainly a8 
a bargaining complaint for the Russians. No conversa- 
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tion is complete without mention of the vast commercial 
opportunities from which it has precluded the western 
supplier. Russians are fond of saying that since they 
were unable to buy a given machine they would design 
one themselves and compete abroad, and in some of 
the Central European countries a few of these threatened 
machines have in fact appeared on offer. Few people 
doing business with Russia believe that Cocom has 


Dollar Earner 


The troubles of British insurers in the 
American market are making bad news. 
This article explains their main cause 


NE after another British insurance offices have 

been giving gloomy news of their fire and 

accident departments, most of which are making 
substantial losses. These losses (which are set down 
in detail in the insurance survey in this issue) are 
all ascribed to the same cause—inadequate rates of 
premium in the United States ; and shareholders who 
are not familiar with American methods may wonder 
why the rates are not raised to put things right. They 
know probably that premiums are subject to some sort 
of government control. But what is this control ? Why 
is it imposed ? And how does it work ? Shareholders 
should be interested in the dog that is biting them. 

To a British mind—though attuned to a semi- 
socialist state—the organisation of insurance in the 
USA has always seemed extremely rigid and bureau- 
cratic ; and it seems more so now than it did fifteen 
years ago. It used in the old days to be controlled 
entirely by state governments who could take each their 
own line, but since 1944 the federal government has 
had what might be called a suzerainty over the states, 
and the states must now conform to a pattern set by 
Washington. With a few exceptions all the states avow 
the same purpose and employ much the same technique. 
The purpose is threefold: to prevent discrimination 
mM rates ; to prevent insurers from quoting rates that 
are too low ; and to prevent them quoting rates that 
are too high. The technique is designed to indicate 
the exact level at which this treble purpose will be 
achieved. 

The State of New York may be taken as an example. 
lis insurance department is managed by a 
superintendent who comes into office with the 
governor ; and, when the governor loses office, so does 
the superintendent. His salary in 1939 was $12,000 
but presumably it is higher now. He must have a great 
knowledge of insurance and be master of a complicated 
law that runs to 601 long and intricate sections. His 
first duty is to license almost everyone engaged in the 
insurance industry, and without his licence no one— 
company or individual—can act as insurer, broker, 
agent, or claims assessor. The licence he hands out is 
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stopped the Russians getting any item of western 
supplies or equipment that they absolutely had to have, 
through the various leaks in the control ; but clearly it 
has been an immense irritant. Whether removal of 
that irritant will greatly swell the flow trade, again, 
remains to-be seen ; but many businessmen are quietly 


preparing some “good bets” for relaxation of 
the rules. 


Turned Loser 


the mark of initiation. To the brotherhood of insurance 
it means just what the baptismal certificate means 
to the church. But it is less easily come by. By the 
terms of the 1939 law, examinations, approved by the 
superintendent, have to be passed by the broker ; and 
the would-be claims assessor must lodge with the super- 
intendent his photograph in duplicate (passport size) 
and the finger-prints of both his hands. The state is 
taking no risks. 

Having arranged his licensing the superintendent 
proceeds to his most important and difficult duty—the 
control of rates. In Texas the commissioner fixes all 
fire and casualty rates off his own bat, but in New York 
the superintendent just approves or refuses rates that 
are proposed to him by insurers; and no insurer or 
broker may quote a fire or casualty rate that has not 
received the official imprimatur. Any licensed insurer 
may submit rates direct to the superintendent for his 
approval, but for the most part the applications come 
to the superintendent from bodies called “ rating 
organisations,” which in England would be known as 
office committees. These rating organisations (which 
of course need a licence) have to keep the superinten- 
dent advised of all changes in their business, and to 
supply him with up-to-date lists of their members and 
subscribers. Above all, they must submit every fire 
and casualty rate that they propose to quote. 

A rate, once approved by a superintendent, has the 
force of law. It cannot be altered without the superin- 
tendent’s consent, and individuals who wilfully put a 
foot wrong are committing a crime for which they are 
personally punishable. Brokers are bound by the 
official schedule and if they deviate (i.e. quote a. non- 
tariff rate) they are liable to a fine of $100 for each 
Offence. All concerned in fire and casualty business— 
stock companies, direct writers, agents and brokers— 
are chained hand and foot to the superintendent’s desk. 

Generally the superintendent and the organisations 
deal with each other in direct negotiation, but some- 
times the superintendent becomes a judge and his room 
practically a law court. If an insurer wants a rate altered 
and cannot persuade his rating organisation to put the 
new rate forward for approval, then he may appeal to 
the superintendent for a hearing, and the superinten- 
dent must call the disputants together, hear their cases 
argued, and deliver judgment between them. It is as 
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though a British tariff office applied to the Fire Offices 
Committee for a special rating, and (being refused) 
summoned the FOC before a Board of Trade tribunal 
—the decision of the tribunal to be as binding on the 
Fire Offices Committee and its members as if it were a 
high court judgment in a full-dress lawsuit. Nothing 
could illustrate more sharply either the power of the 
superintendent or the difference of atmosphere between 
the two sides of the Atlantic. 

From this sketchy account of American procedure 
it will be clear that when, for any reason, rates are 
inadequate and loss ratios are rising, the insurance com- 
panies are likely to be in difficulty. They cannot rely 
on the normal tug of supply and demand. They cannot 
decide on a rise in rates and leave their policy-holders 
to accept or refuse as they think fit. They can do what 
they like in the way of refusing renewals ; but unless 
they have been to the superintendent and won him over, 
they cannot ask for higher rates on renewal. Until he 
has been convinced, nothing can be done except to 
refuse business. In these circumstances a rise in rates 
may be long delayed while the insurers are knocking at 
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the superintendent’s door ; and while they knock the 
underwriting loss is piling up. Sometimes, too, it 
happens that the delay is increased because an election 
is approaching and the party in office does not want to 
court unpopularity. The superintendency is a political 
appointment and any one can see what damage a rise 
of 33 per cent in motor rates (approved by a superin- 
tendent) might have on the next election for Governor 
of the State. 

It is only fair to add that the American system, rigid 
though it is, does in some ways leave room for a certain 
amount of competition, and that powerful companies 
have sometimes in recent years competed for business 
rashly but without breaking the law. One proof of this 
is seen in the inland marine figures. In the aggregate 
they have been anything but good, although the rates 
for inland marine risks are not controlled in the same 
way that fire and casualty rates are controlled. Too keen 
an anxiety for premium income must bear part of the 
blame for bad fire and casualty results, but there can be 
no doubt that governmental control lies at the root of 
the trouble. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKET 


Finding a New Basis 


HE decisions of last week—the new rules for the Capital 

Issues Committee and the abolition of the bank over- 
draft ceiling were broadly bullish for both the gilt-edged 
and industrial equity sides of the market. That does not 
mean that City men find nothing to criticise in what has 
emerged. On the contrary, the attempt to make the CIC 
proof against “ shell” deals and other “ paper for paper ” 
transactions is going to involve a great deal of additional 
paper work on transactions most of which are genuine 
internal rearrangements. But on balance investors thought 
the changes good. In particular they welcomed the removal 
oi capitalisation issues from the scope of the CIC. 

An unedifying spectacle of the kind of horse trading that 
has now been abolished was provided in recent weeks by a 
leading property company which revalued its properties 
disclosing a surplus of over £5 million and then sought to 
capitalise the resulting capital reserve as a two-for-one free 
issue. The Capital Issues Committee tried first to insist that 
£1 million of the £5 million to be capitalised should come 
from revenue reserves and after stiff bargaining finally settled 
for £750,000 from revenue reserve. 

One class of capitalisation issue, it will be noted, remains 
subject to consent not of the CIC but of the Treasury direct 
—the “bonus issue” in redeemable stock. Reference to 
the Treasury is now purely on the issue of tax avoidance. 
This could occur in two ways at least: the free issue of a 
redeemable debenture or loan stock would in effect be a 


return of capital non-taxable in the hands of the recipient, 
though the sums that had been the subject of that delayed 
distribution would not have borne profits tax. Secondly a 
free issue of any redeemable security might relieve the 
ultimate recipient of a liability for surtax since it would be a 
repayment of capital in his hands. . 

The net effect on the market of all last’ week’s changes 


-can be seen in a new high point for the year in The 


“THE ECONOMIST” ORDINARY 
SHARE INDICATOR 
(1953100) 


al“. STANDARD AND POOR'S 
o \, INDUSTRIALS (1941-43 =30) 
we 


1 aw 


Economist ordinary share indicator which rose 3.8 to 194.1 
in the week ended on Wednesday, and in the rise from 83.47 
to 83.99 in the Financial Times Government securities 
index. It might at first sight be thought that the total effect 
of the changes, particularly the easing of borrowing, did 
more for industrials than for gilt-edged, but there are 
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limitations on that line of argument. It is not clear in the 
present state of trade how far industrial companies will in 
fact seek to borrow more than they otherwise would have 
been able to raise. What does seem clear is that the 
Treasury and the Bank have timed all the recent changes 
including the latest of the Bank rate reductions, in order to 
forestall an industrial recession that they feared might 
develop. Thus the relaxations themselves contain an 
element of warning. 


Funding Now 


EMAND in the gilt-edged market has been steady and 
D the tone consistently good. With the new Liverpool 
stock back to around its issue price of 973, the market has 
been able to think in terms of further corporation issues, 
and would not be surprised again to see a §} per cent stock 
at a moderate discount. Indeed, the market has begun to 
talk itself into a frame of mind of expecting another fall in 
Bank rate before long. Much of the market’s present 
strength derives from the fact that investors have been 
granted an interval in the flow of new issues, during which 
the recent unsuccessful issues—Liverpool and Jamaica—can 
be absorbed. Manchester’s decision not to come to market 
with a new issue may deserve sympathy, but is hardly a 
relevant market point ; there are still plenty of issues to 
come, and some must come soon. 

The tone of the market in the next few weeks must 
depend largely on what the policy of the authorities about 


funding through the market turns out to be. Are the 
Sept. March June july July July 
18, 21, 3, : 9 


’ 4, , 
1957 1958 1958 1958 i958 1958 
Ccnversion 2% 1958-59... 951% 97} 9838 9813 99 99.4 
Exchequer 3%, 1960 .... 96%) 97 98} 98} 98% 984% 
S vings 24%, 1964-67.... 8035 79 Bik sig 81% Ble 
British Gas 33%, 1969-71 814 80}4 81% 82} 82, 82% 
British Trans. 3%, 1978-88 6133 63; 651) 65% 6512 66 
Funding 34%, 1999-2004. 67%; 68} 724 Fide . 7142 ~=« 71 
oy | y ae 483 49; 50% 507% 50% 50 


Gilt-edged prices shown net of accrued interest. 


Sep Boerne 


bankers’ special deposits intended in any sense as a sub- 
stitute for funding sales by the Government broker ? Has 
the relaxation of the credit squeeze: reached a stage when 
funding can be regarded as a less urgent need ? Funding 
of a sort must obviously continue. On purely technical 
grounds it is necessary that the authorities should obtain 
control of the short-dated stocks as maturity dates draw 
level by selling longer stocks in exchange. The 2 per 
cent conversion loan 1958-59 is a difficult case ; holdings 
are widely spread and the bonds will not come tumbling in 
from the money market until just before they mature in 
‘January. At the long end of the market also it is clearly 
the present intention to maintain control of the long-term 
rate of interest, and this is being done by sales of Funding 
5 per cent stock 1982-84. Moreover, present thinking 
suggests that the new weapon of special deposits will do its 
best work when it is not being used: the bankers, when they 
see their liquidity rising, will, it is suggested, invest and 
bring it down rather than risk being called for special 
deposits. If that is how it works, then the Government 
broker must have something to offer the banks when they 
want it. Thus funding through the market, though perhaps 
with diminished urgency, will continue. It is continuing, 
though the Government broker seems a little more ready to 


accept other stocks in exchange for what he has on offer than 
he was. 
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STEEL 


Twenty Per Cent Down 


TEEL Output is now running at about 80 per cent of pro- 
ductive capacity : the industry produced 373,600 ingot 
tons a week in June, making the half-year’s total about 103 
million ingot tons, against just over 11 million tons in the 
first half of 1957. British steelmakers have the capacity to 
produce 23-24 million ingot tons this year.: on their current 
showing, they may do well to find a market for 20 million 
tons. The June rate of production was nearly 11 per cent 
lower than a year before : the steel mills themselves have 
been cutting down their stocks, while home sales had been 
about 3 per cent down up to the end of May and exports 
13 per cent down. In the home trade, customers clearly 
have been running down their stocks for months ; and actual 
consumption of steel is now coming down, particularly in 
the construction industries, 


EXPORTS OF STEEL BY MAJOR PRODUCERS 








Total UK USA Japan’ ECSC 
000 tons per cent of total 
1957 
| eee 6,196 11-2 19-2 3-3 66-3 
2nd ie 'eduaeae 6,408 12-1 21-1 2:8 64-0 
3rd ‘ie! aaaeas 5,814 11-3 21-5 3:4 63-8 
4th errr. 5,821 (p) 12-0 16-6 3-7 67-7 
1958 
ist quarter’ ...scee 5,323 (p) 11-4 14-2 4-6 69-8 





The drop in exports reflects ihe continued softening of 
the world steel market: Britain has done no worse than 
other steel exporters, and has indeed slightly improved its 
share of the falling market for tinplate, sections, tubes and 
pipes. Export premiums have disappeared except upon a 
few products such as sheet: certain kinds of semi-finished 
steel are to be bought on the world market a good deal 
cheaper than British home trade prices. As yet one hears 
of no British re-rollers availing themselves of this ; nor of 
any shading of prices inside the British industry. The maxi- 
mum prices for British steel set by the Iron and Steel Board 
were slightly reduced in March as a result of changes 
in elements of cost, not in demand: the pricing formula 
used by the Board, indeed, does not really appear suitable to 
take account of demand. And the efficient, economic, and at 
present much more than adequate supply of British steel 
that the Board is required to promote under competitive 
conditions is still being sold by producers upon the principle 
that maximum prices shall be minimum prices, too. Share 
prices went ahead a little this week: that seems to have had 
nothing to do with economic judgments of how profitable 
modern steelmaking can remain at remarkably low rates of 
working relative to capacity, but to have been in response 


to a Gallup Poll that suggested the Conservatives could win 
an election now. 


COAL 


Recession in Demand 


EMAND for coal in Britain this year may fall seven 
million tons below consumption last year, which was 

itself five million tons lower than in 1956: exports so far 
this year are two million tons down, and offers from overseas 
are anything from 30s.-5os. a ton below inland prices. This 
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was the gloomy assessment of the coal market presented to 
the miners this week by Sir James Bowman, chairman of 
the National Coal Board. He referred to “the belief held 
by some consumers and distributors that they can afford 
to reduce their own stock holdings in the present state of 
the market below reasonable levels,” which caused local 
shortages in the cold snaps during March and April. 
Though total stocks of coal are now 284 million tons, 
33 million tons higher than a year ago, distributed stocks 
are indeed more than a million tons lower than at the end 
of June, 1957. This was to be expected. In a period of 
abundance, consumers are no more likely to hold stocks of 
coal suitable to a period of shortage than they are to hold 
stocks of steel. 

In such circumstances, complaints about coal production 
such as were aired in the Commons this week are simply 
silly: what matters is that the Coal Board should in fact be 
getting the full saving in costs that in theory ought to accrue 
from letting output slip a little after so long at the utmost. 
It is, at any rate, saving more on labour costs than it quite 
expected to from curtailing recruitment and letting its labour 
force dwindle by 13,000 men down to 696,500, close to the 
lowest levels since nationalisation: productivity is still high. 
This is a labour-intensive industry where labour costs 
account for about 55 per cent of total costs, so that output 
reduction ought theoretically to offer considerable savings. 
Nevertheless, only about 40 per cent of the miners are in 
practice employed productively at the face, and one might 
have counted the 60 per cent of them working elsewhere as 
a kind of “ overhead labour cost ” that could not readily be 
reduced in line with output without affecting efficiency in 
the haulage. Reductions have in fact been made pretty 
generally without affecting efficiency, which has put up 
“ overall labour productivity” beyond the high levels of 
coal’s little boomlet of production early last year. This 
suggests that there was a lot of inefficiency in these ancillary 
operations before ; but it should embolden the Coal Board 
in trimming operations during what it hopes is a temporary 
recession in demand. 


DELHPS CRISIS 


India’s Urgent Need 


Np1a’s crisis of foreign exchange grows more desperate 

week by week. The exchange deficit in the remaining 
period of the second five year plan, that is until April, 
1961, is estimated at some £420 million, after making 
allowance for normal export proceeds (which, contrary 
to some suggestions, do not appear to have been adversely 
affected in the balance by price movements). Moreover, 
more than half this sum will be needed before next spring, 
to meet commitments for goods that have been ordered. 
India’s sterling balances at the end of 1955 were well over 
£500 million, but they are now below £160 million, and 
falling at the rate of roughly £15 million a month. Under 
the present legislation some £64 million of the sterling 
assets, and also the £80 million of gold held by the Reserve 
Bank of India, must be provided as a cover for the note 


issue, though these limits may be encroached upon for | 
But a 


a period of six months without new legislation. 
reduction of the cover requirement can now provide no 
significant further relief. The resources are not there, and 
unless India can find them, and find them quickly, its 
economy will face violent disruption. 
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India’s high officials have accordingly undertaken a new 
world search for aid. Mr B.:K. Nehru, secretary of the 
Economic Division of the finance ministry, has moved on 
from London to Washington, and the new minister of 
finance, Mr Morarji Desai, will come to London at the end 
of next month en route for the Commonwealth conference 
in Montreal. India will have further opportunity to press 
its demands at the subsequent meetings of the IMF and the 
World Bank in New Delhi. Thus far, India has succeeded 
in securing a certain amount of help from the United 
States and Germany, but this has been of limited use 
because it has not been in free currency. America’s loans 
through the Export Import Bank, as always, have bee 
tied to purchases of US goods (at prices substantially 
above the world market level) while Germany has simply 
postponed repayments. India is now making a new approach 
to London. The British Government is anxious to help, 
but after the strains of the past few years it is difficult to see 
how it could agree to make available any significant amount 
that would place a further burden on the dollar pool. Any 
concession will presumably be linked to British exports. 


STANDARD MOTOR 


Take-over by Stealth 


HAREHOLDERS of Standard Motor Company whose 5s. 
S shares have recently risen from 7s. to 7s. 9d. must 
perforce wait until next week before they hear the reactions 
of their own directors to the latest move by Massey- 
Ferguson. The new shareholders who are receiving Staa- 
dard shares in exchange for their investments in Mullinercs 
(Holdings) would be wise to do likewise. Massey-Ferguson 
which already holds about 20 per cent of Standards ordinary 
capital has without the prior knowledge of the directors of 
Standard offered 8s. per share for the new shares to be 
issued in the takeover of Mulliners by Standard. Complete 
acceptance would give Massey-Ferguson upwards of 30 per 
cent investment in Standard and effective control. 

These tactics of takeover by stealth adopted by Masszy- 
Ferguson whose offer (then worth about gs. 6d. a share) 
was withdrawn last year, do not conform to the best City 
traditions. The Canadian company has stolen a march on 
a board of directors of the Standard company while that 
company is bound to theirs by a manufacturing contract 
and is doing its best to co-operate. Moreover the offer has 
not been made to all shareholders. Unfortunately it must 
be recalled that last year and the year before, when Massey- 
Ferguson was building up its big holding through the 
market, much of the buying had been done before the 
company learnt the identity of the buyer. It is not surpris- 
ing that a champion of the shareholders has now come 
forward in the shape of Mr Julian Hodge of Cardiff. He 
advises the new shareholders to refuse the offer. It would 
be useful if some of the big shareholders and the two 
merchant banks—Helbert Wagg and J. Henry Schroeder— 
who advised on last year’s abortive bid also expressed 4 
view. It reflects no discredit on Mr Hodge’s enterprise to 
suggest that this is an occasion when the heavy artiilery 
should be brought to bear. 

Standard’s fortunes are inextricably bound up with those 
of Massey-Ferguson for which company it produces trac- 
tors in this market. Standard is now producing 100,000 
tractors a year and 85,000 cars and commercial vehicles. 
All rhe tractors are for Massey-Ferguson (which however 
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Plans for a higher standard of state 
pensions and how this can best be 


achieved are being widely discussed. 


In this series of advertisements the 
Life Offices” Association and 
Associated Scortish Life Offices 


draw attention to some aspects of 


the problem which they believe 
to be important. 
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PENSION POINTS: 3 


Supplementary 


pensions for all 


About half of the male working population are members of occupational 
pension schemes, and the number is steadily increasing. On retirement 
they can look forward to a regular income to supplement their 

national pensions. 


The introduction of new schemes and the extension of existing schemes 
to cover all employees of larger firms presents no difficulty. Indeed this 
can be expected as employers appreciate the need. 


Many of those not yet covered are, however, employed by smaller 
firms or are ‘casual’ or ‘mobile’ workers. The question is how can the 
advantages available to those in larger firms with pension schemes 
best be made available also to the others. 


The small firm presents no insuperable problem: many in fact already 
have pension schemes. Certain extensions of the provisions of the 
Finance Act, 1956, would, however, enable pension schemes for small 
firms to be arranged much more quickly and easily. In this way 

the number of workers covered could be very greatly increased. 


The ‘casual’ and ‘mobile’ workers present a special problem. Their 
case merits examination by Government to determine whether a special 
voluntary scheme for supplementary pensions should be arranged 

for this class of worker or whether the existing facilities of private 
insurance could be suitably adapted for the purpose. 


The Life Offices, who are playing such a big part in the provision of 
supplementary pensions, are convinced that there is scope for the further 
development of their service among all sections of the working population. 


Issued by 

THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION 

33 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. Established 1889 
and 

ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES 


23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. Established 1841 
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also produces some other tractors here). The contract is 
understood to be, based upon extremely tight costing: it 
provides bread and butter for Standard, but the butter is 
spread thin. It appears to have saved Standard from making 
a loss in the 1956-57 car recession, but in boom years may 
have been responsible for holding the company’s “ profit 
per vehicle ” well below those of the other major producers. 
That close relationship makes it not only deplorable that 
Massey-Ferguson should have started sniping at its ally, 
but also imperative that the shooting should stop and that 
the two sides, bound together by contract, should quickly 
find a means of getting together and working together. It 
may also suggest to the new shareholders of Standard that 
they will lose nothing by taking no action at least until they 
have seen the statement by their directors. 


BANKS AND FINANCE HOUSES 


Some Problems for Hire Purchase 


O far as bank shares are concerned, the decision to remove 
S the advances ceiling and the other changes that went 
with it did not set the Thames on fire. Bank shares have 
risen a little. They are, after all, money stocks with a small 
equity element in them, and the downward drift of money 
rates in recent weeks has been pushing them gently upwards. 
It does not follow from the small movement shown in the 
table that the banks will gain nothing from the return to 
self determination for bankers that the Chancellor intro- 
duced. Advances before last week were well below the 
ceiling. There is little reason to expect a large additional 
demand for overdrafts, though probably some demands for 
bank loans for capital purposes that previously would have 
been refused by the Capital Issues Committee will now go 
through. 

Hard on the heels of the official concessions have come 
the banks’ announcements of their interim dividends, and 
the first of the statements at June 30th. The dividends 
bring no surprises, all the banks paying the same as last 
year or as forecast under schemes of capital reorganisation. 
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The switch from current to deposit accounts has obviously 
been expensive for the banks, and the effect of high deposit 
rates will have offset much of the benefit from the higher 
rates, compared with the corresponding six months of 1957, 
secured on money market assets and on advances (these have 
been below the average for the firt half of: 1957). On the 
other hand, the banks have secured welcome relief from the 
recovery in gilt-edged, while the bonds in their portfolios 
have risen with their approach to maturity. Barclays, Lloyds 
and the Westminster are all now able to show investments 
below market value; the Midland’s statement had not 
appeared at the time of going to press. 


Sept. March June July July July 
13, . 20, , . 9, 
1957 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
Banks :— 


RINIEUE 55 oS as ok 44/- 41/3 43/3 42/- 43/- 43/- 
Commercial Bank of 


Sacred A x. oss 24/-  22/- 25/6 25/6 26/- 27/- 
ERNE. Sarccorucne one 46/- 42/6 46/3 46/— 47/3 47/3 
Pa ccc. cas ° 61/48 59/- 62/3 61/6 63/- 63/3 
National Provincial .. 63/6 59/9 64/3 64/- 65/3 65/3 
Westminster “‘B’’.. 38/43 37/3 40/6 39/6 40/9 40/9 

Finance Houses :— 
Bowmakers ......... 17/13 18/- 26/6 26/73 26/103 26/9 
Mercantile Credit... I5/- 14/- 18/6 17/6 17/6 17/6 
North Central Wagon 47/103 45/— 64/10} 70/- 70/- 70/- 
Olds Discount ...... 23/6 20/44 25/—- 29/- 28/6* 28/-* 
Utd. Dominions Trust 89/- 83/- 99/6 97/- 101/6 103/9 
Prices adjusted for rights and scrip issues. * Ex all. 


Among the finance house shares, too, the response has 
only been moderate, perhaps surprisingly moderate seeing 
how radical a change in outlook is implied in the new 
instructions to the Capital Issues Committee. It is now 
arguable that most of the requests for new capital by respon- 
sible finance houses could be allowed as “ desirable as a 
means of improving the stability of the hire purchas: 
financial system.” Most of the big finance houses have 
recently put themselves in funds by the purchase of com- 
pany “shells,” and that mode of finance will no. longer 
evade the CIC’s scrutiny, so that it will presumably no 
longer be used. One peculiar factor of the trade may restrain 
the finance houses from any excessive raising of permanent 
capital. Money becomes remunerative as the hire purchas: 
contracts in which it is invested run off—say up to two years 
after it has been brought into the business, An over rapid 
expansion, and still more the holding of unemployed money, 
will mean that shareholders will have to wait for a full 
return. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


Light Still Green 


HE Chancellor’s directive to the Capital Issues Con- 

mittee that it may “feel free” to consent to applica 
tions from investment trusts and unit trusts merely spells 
out earlier instructions. Nor is any change in practic: 
implied in the requirement that the CIC should take account 
of how much of the new money that the trusts raise will go 
into foreign securities. Little logic rests in the implied 
discrimination against foreign securities. The trusts buy 
dollar stocks in the premium market in this country. They 
come out of British ownership and the total pool availabl: 
for purchase with sterling is not thereby increased. I 
there is a leak into that pool it has nothing to do with buying 
by the trusts. Similarly, the purchase by a unit trust 0 
its underlying portfolio in the market does not create nef 
securities ; existing securities change ownership, so that the 
contribution to saving that the unit trusts make is indirect 
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Saving in total may be swelled if investment looks attractive, 
but these particular investments do not add to the total. 

Since 1952 there has been no effective bar to expansion 
by the unit trusts ; permission by the CIC to create new 
units has been easy to get. The latest directive makes no 
yeal difference, except that the movement welcomes 
the publicity. It is possible for three growing unit trusts 
in the Bank-Insurance group to set out statistically their 
recent rate of growth: 


NUMBER OF UNITS IN ISSUE 


Investment Trust Consolidated 


Units ‘“*Scotbits”’ Units 
June 30, 1953 ..... 4,387,053 5,182,320 361,258 
June 30, 1954 ..... 5,287,518 5,687,784 1,016,563 
june 30, 1955 ..... 6,081 694 5,787,224 1,085,656 
June 30, 1956 ..... 6,511,331 5,808,185 1,055,348 
June 30, 1957 .. 6,889,587 6,386,838 1,456,659 
June 30, 1958 .. 7,361,998 7,645,997 1,676,484 


These are impressive figures and the authorisations from 
the CIC have exceeded the actual number sold. 


Where to Market? 


HE problem for all the unit trusts is how to market their 
T units. Control by the Board of Trade over the “ load- 
ing charge ”—the addition to the price of the underlying 
securities, from which the expenses of management and 
advertising are met—has prevented the British unit trusts 
from using the high pressure salesmanship that has made 
the mutual funds so phenomenally successful in the United 
States. But the British unit trusts have been trying to 
widen their outlets. The Midland Bank now acts as a 
collecting agent for Domestic unit trust, re-routing money 
for the purchase of units to the trust’s head office. 
“Scotbits” can now be bought across the counters of 
Scottish banks and that, as the statistics show, has led 
in the Jast few months to a big jump in the net sales 
of units. Moreover, informal discussions appear to have 
taken place between some of the unit trusts and some 
of the English banks. But there are difficulties about 
over the bank-counter sales in this country. “ Scotbits ” 
is the only specifically Scottish unit trust so that 
there is no cause to complain of discrimination ; but 
an English bank might not care to give its cachet to one unit 
trust alone, and if a bank provided the service for all the 
unit trusts it might find the cost high in relation to the 
commission earned. 

There is a need to channel small savings into stock 
exchange investment. And the formation of “ investment 
clubs”, where the members pool their savings together to 
buy specific stock exchange securities, suggests that some 





FACTORY BUILDING 


3 . 
0 Million square feet New factory space for which 


development certificates were 


/ Proven 


granted in the second quarter 
of 1958 amounted to only 
10.9 mn. sq. ft—the lowest 
quarterly figure since 1953- 
Not all ‘* approved ’’ schemes 
materialise, and the floor space 
of those actually started has 
also been declining. Com- 
pletions rose last year but are 
likely to be lower this year. 
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people are exploring ways of doing so. “Investment 
clubs ” might secure a “spread” of risks ; they save the 
management fees charged by a unit trust ; and they may 
effect some savings in commission ; but they are hardly the 
answer if the Inland Revenue decides to tax their profits 
—as apparently it may. But are all possibilities exhausted? 
Might not, for instance, the Stock Exchange itself consider 
forming a unit trust? 


ATOMIC PACT 


Saving Time on Weapons 


HE text of the new Anglo-American agreement on 
‘hoe weapons, published this week, shows that in 
common with earlier atomic energy agreements signed 
between the two countries, the amount of factual informa- 
tion that crosses the Atlantic is going to depend on the spirit 
in which certain ambiguous key phrases are interpreted in 
London or Washington. This is the first agreement to permit 
the American government to give Britain information about 
all aspects of nuclear weapons, including their delivery 
systems. As such it is a milestone in Anglo-American 
relations. But the data passed over at any point in time will 
only be that which has been “jointly determined to be 
necessary for the mutual defence of the two countries.” The 
agreement permits either country to put all its nuclear cards 
on the table if this seems in the best interests of the game, 
but it does not say how either should play its hand. 

From this country’s point of view, the important savings 
offered in this agreement are in time rather than money. 
Britain has already made the major effort needed to master 
the construction of basic nuclear weapons, and will continue 
to bear the cost of manufacture, since the agreement makes 
no provision for the supply of nuclear weapons from the 
United States. But data on current American designs may 
save a great deal of time-consuming research and testing, 
just as the supply of a nuclear submarine reactor from the 
United States may break the current stalemate in Britain’s 
own nuclear submarine design. 


More About Calder Hall 


N return for these concessions by the United States in 
I the new atomic pact, Britain is offering to interpret 
rather more liberally the 1955 agreement signed between 
the two countries on the exchange of information about the 
design of nuclear reactors. This agreement has never 
worked well ; it was intended to cover a full exchange of 
information by America to Britain on the design of nuclear 
submarines (and it was on this understanding that the 
Admiralty ordered a nuclear submarine from a British 
design team with no previous atomic experience) and an 
equally full exchange by Britain to America of information 
about Calder Hall. But both sides in practice withheld 
important data. Although the Americans have been told 
a great deal about Calder Hall they were never given details 
of the reactor’s most vital constituent, its fuel elements— 
on the grounds that this involved commercial secrets. 

If the new agreement is approved by Congress, the 
Americans will now be given this information, along with 
whatever they wish to know about other reactors owned by 
the Atomic Energy Authority such as the breeder reactor 
at Dounreay or the still more important high-temperature 
version of Calder Hall now being built at Winfrith Heath. 
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They will not, however, be given any information about 
the design of the commercial nuclear power stations being 
built by industry, beyond that which they can obtain from 
the companies themselves. Here, it may be thought, is 
ample room for misunderstanding : for in the United States, 
where companies act as agents for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, very different rules of commercial, as opposed to 
military, secrecy apply from those that govern relations 
between the UK Atomic Energy Authority and British 
industry. 


EXCHANGE MARKET 


Sterling Firm 


TERLING has been firm in the past week, still standing 
S comfortably above parity against the United States 
dollar. The relaxations in the credit squeeze announced 
last week had no visible impact on the exchange markets, 
and on Monday this week the rate rose to $2.8013. Sub- 
sequently there was a modest setback to around $2.80}, 
reflecting in part uneasiness caused by the threat of a 
national dock strike. If this threat materialises, the psycho- 
logical effect on sterling might be considerable. But so 
far the weakening of the spot rate from the upper support 
point reflects no more than seasonal commercial influences. 
The basic firmness of the market is clearly displayed in the 
forward rate ; discounts on sterling stand well below their 
interest parities, so that the cost of selling sterling and 
buying dollars forward is still notably smaller than the 
additional interest that can be obtained on Treasury bills 
in London as compared with New York. Transferable 
sterling stands at $2.783, and may get support from pur- 
chases against dollars by Japanese banks, which have been 
authorised this week in order to relieve Japan’s shortage of 
sterling. 


SUEZ EX CANAL 


Egyptians Hardly Spoiled 


HAREHOLDERS of the Suez Canal Company last Friday 
S approved without enthusiasm and with a few shouts 
of “Munich” the heads of the compensation agreement 
with Egypt. So the Suez Canal Company died that day 
and the Suez Finance Company (Compagnie Financiére de 
Suez) was born, Egypt having insisted on the removal of the 
word canal from the title. The directors now have authority 
to sign the agreement and planned to do so in Geneva at the 
end of this week. Common sense has thus prevailed and 
the majority has realised that it is much better to settle for 
£E28.3 million, of which £E5.3 million is already in its 
possession, plus the assets outside Egypt, with the World 
Bank acting as honest broker, than to prolong the dispute by 
going to international arbitration that might last for years. 
It must be recorded, however, that the occasion was marred 
by the revelation by M. Georges-Picot, the chairman, at the 
subsequent press conference of a piece of Egyptian adroit- 
ness of which the world was previously unaware. The 
agreement provides for the payment of the outstanding 
£E23 million in instalments-ending in 1964. Not less than 
40 per cent is to be paid in sterling in London and the 
balance in French francs in Paris, both currencies being 
calculated at the fixed rate of US $2.6715576 to the £E. 
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Within the last two weeks the Egyptians have disclosed that 
they wanted to regard the pound sterling as similarly tied 
to the dollar, which seems to mean paying at the going 
sterling rate of $2.81 or whatever it may happen to be. The 
possibility of distasteful misunderstandings like this is 
clearly one of the reasons why the World Bank is not 
guaranteeing the contract, but merely acting as paying and 
collecting agent. 

What shareholders in this country now want to know 
is what they will get from the company after the agree- 
ment and that is just what they have even now not been 
told. The company’s clear intention is to distribute in 
specie the shares of SIM (Société d’Investissements 
Mobiliéres) which owns about half the net assets outside 
Egypt. It must do that, for under French law an investment 
Trust (which the Suez Finance Company now is) cannot 
own another investment trust. It has also been made clear 
that the directors contemplate the distribution of a large 
slice of the compensation money. They have never said, as 
many feel they should, that they would pay out the whole 
of it. Nor have they ever made it quite clear that they 
will regard the distribution of the SIM shares as being 
independent of any distribution of compensation money. 
They are still faced with the problem of obtaining from the 
French government permission to distribute the compen- 
sation cash without attracting tax, which may account for 
their reticence. But the sooner their intention is clarified 
the better. . 

Meanwhile shareholders are faced with an additional com- 
plication. For the next few years while compensation is 
flowing in shareholders have authorised the closing of the 
accounts not at the end of the year, but from time to time 
(so that the company will not sit too long on the money but 
yet show it in its balance sheet as in law it apparently 
must). Since the first compensation payment consists of 
£E5.3 million of canal dues collected subsequent to national- 
isation and is already in the balance sheet, the probable 
programme is that the next accounts will run for seven 
months to the end of this month and be presented late 
this year. For the next few years, therefore, the accounts 
will be even harder than usual to unravel. 


THE LABOUR FORCE 


Unemployment Creeps Up 


HE usual seasonal fall in unemployment finally arrived 
last month, but even then was smaller than usual: if 
one allows for the normal seasonal pattern, the numbers 
wholly unemployed are creeping up, and with much more 
short time being worked, the number “ temporarily unem- 
ployed ” is high too. . At mid-June the actual figures were 
368,000 wholly ut- 
employed and 61,000 
temporarily stopped. 
This was still only 2 
per cent of the esti 
mated number of em- 
ployees: though in a 
couple of months, 43 
es the Minister of 
las ‘ Labour said this wee 
a seasonal factors must 
be expected to swing 
back and raise the 
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Don’t let your 
efficiency slip — 
B.R.S. will have 
the answer 


Circumstances may be against you. But British 
Road Services are on your side - always. A 
telephone call to your local B.R.S. depot quickly 
brings you a helping hand from a nationwide 
organisation with a willing and experienced staff 
and a vast fleet of vehicles of all kinds, regularly 
maintained, and ready to tackle any job, at any 
time. Modern methods and equipment ensure 
careful attention to every load, and the B.R.S. 
teleprinter network provides the means for rapid 
transmission of your special instructions. 


A B.R.S. (Pickfords) maximum capacity 8- 
wheeler for liquids in bulk. Within their diverse 
fleet B.R.S. have a full range of tank vehicles 
suitable for a wide variety of liquids in quantities 
from 600 to 4,000 gallons — just one of the many 
and varied services British Road Services render 
to Trade and Industry. 





If you find transport something of a problem 


British Road Services 


— the best link between dispatch and delivery 
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Time of the Weevil 




























































When spring returns to Lombardy and the reed-fringed 
canals, which thread the plain like veins in an out- 
stretched hand, once more reflect a limpid sky ; when 
warm sunshine mellows -again the pink-washed walls 
and the sensual winds of the south push winter more 
firmly into the ice-galleries of the Alps, then farmers 
watch their fields with an anxious eye. For to bieticultori 
spring is the time of the weevil, and in a few days an 
entire planting of sugar-beet can be devastated by a 
pest which attacks both above and below ground. 
The sugar-beet weevil, Temnorrhinus mendicus Gyll., 
known in all the warmer countries of Europe, is regard- 
ed in Italy as a pest of major importance. Infesting 
the fields in spring, the adult insects feed busily on the 
young beet leaves: eggs are laid and the grubs hatch 
out within a few days, to begin feeding greedily on the 
roots. This double attack, which can reduce the yield 
by as much as 85%, is a serious matter both for the 
individual farmer and for the great 12 year scheme for 
the Development of Italian Agriculture nowin progress, 
under which a constant effort is being made to raise 
the production level on all Italian farms. 


Because of this, the authorities ran a special campaign 
in 1956 to control the weevil. In an ambitious scheme 
throughout the sugar-beet areas, aldrin, the Shell soil 
insecticide, was widely used as one of the chief weapons 
of destruction — both because of its effectiveness and 
because of its economy. Applied at a rate of 2]b. per acre, 
aldrin was sprayed and dusted over the growing crops 
and achieved complete control, not only of the weevil 
itself but of other destructive insects. Aldrin, indeed, 
represents morte fulminea, sudden death, to most pests 
of the soil. 
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ALDRIN, DIELDRIN, ENDRIN, D-D AND NEMAGON ARE SHELL PESTICIDES FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. Issued by The Shell Petro'eum Company Limited, London, E.C.3?, England 
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perceniage slightly, even if the recession does not continue 
to develop. There were still 1,300,000 people on overtime 
at the end of May, but this figure was well below the levels 
of the last few years: and more short time is being worked 
jn industry than for several years. 

Estimates of employment have to be accepted with much 
| more caution : the amplitude of the changes that appear to 
bave occurred in any recent single year lies well within the 
margin of error of the total figures. With this proviso, 
the records now show a fall of 111,000 in Britain’s working 
population between June 1957 and May 1958. Civil 
employment declined by 193,000 (which is less than one per 
cent): the number wholly unemployed rose by only 
165,000: and another 83,000' people left the defence ser- 
vices. Within civil employment, the changes were much in 
line with what has happened in recent years: manufacturing 
employment went down most (by about 110,000), while 
the distributive trades and miscellaneous services were still 
) gaining manpower. 

4 


Reserves of Labour 
: 


' yF there has been a fall in Britain’s working population 
E ] since last year, it would mean that at length the propor- 
» tion of the total population going out to work had begun 
F to fall: there is still a minor increase occurring each year 
in the numbers of people of working age. Up to the middle 
of last year, the proportion going out to work was still 
' growing: this movement of adults into paid employment 
| did indeed provide most of the extra manpower for postwar 
_ economic expansion. Reckoning the age pattern of Britain’s 
population, for example, one could have expected that the 
4 labour force would grow by no more than 55,000 people 
> between mid-1953 and mid-1956, from one end of the 
> last boom to the other: in fact, with high pay drawing in 
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WHERE THE EXTRA LABOUR CAME FROM, 1953-57 


(Thousands) 
June, 1953 to June, 1956 to 
June, 1956 June, 1957 
2 Total change in working population : 
MM: <weeueueadendsckemeaeees +305 +37 
MONON Sccuecdesnsahescecuews +429 + 44 
WO ccaiakeacaeatbavesowns +734 +8! 
Due to changes in population 
Ov cctcdenceemeumuoneiee ne +110 +47 
WOO Ss wikonkicawandeneecand — 56 — 5 
WE sacawetedscewsedidvesa + 54 +42 
Due to changes in proportions of 
population at work : 
Moni ueandasewwnneaceneeee +195 —10 
WOON 6 idcicencaes ceasnees +485 +49 
WON Kcvdeweewewsecescasehen -+ 680 +39 


employable people and persuading others to stay beyond 
} Ictirement age, the labour force went up by nearly three- 
) quarters of a million. 

This fuller mobilisation of the employable population into 
> jobs was indeed a feature of economic expansion common 


» '© most of the West European economies : it allowed a 
» much larger growth in the labour force than the formal 
) percentages of “ unemployment ” could ever have afforded. 
i In Britain it continued into 1957, but at a lower rate, as the 

lable shows. The new recruits to paid jobs clearly included 
: a large-scale return of married women: about 45 per cent 
| of the women in jobs in 1953 were married, but by last year 

this proportion was up to half. The percentage should not 
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be misinterpreted: it represented only about 30 per cent 


of all wives. (The others are rewarded only by Mr Colin 
Clark.) 


WOOL 


Future Indefinite 


EXT week’s London wool sales—postponed because of 
N the London dock strike—follow the end of a poor 
season in which wool values have dropped by upwards of 
20 per cent. In the ordinary way, if Bradford and the Con- 
tinent had cut stock drastically on a falling market, London 
might now have a brisk market just because there will be no 
auctions in Australia and New Zealand at which spinners 
and top makes who had bought too little could quickly 
replenish. But the trade suspects the answer is not as simple 
as that. The pipeline is still far from empty. Stocks have 
been run down, but they have not fallen as much as activity 
in the industry. Consumption in the first quarter of this 
year was 16 per cent down on the corresponding period of 
1957, but recent feeling in Bradford has been a little more 
cheerful ; it appears that trade is being maintained at the 
lower level. 

Little is known yet about next season’s clip but it is 
expected that Australia’s share will again be lower as a 
result of the drought early in the growing season. The 
7 per cent drop in last season’s Australian clip was chiefly 
responsible for the 1 per cent fall to 5,020 million Ib in the 
revised estimate of world wool production for the 1957/ 
58 season (which ended on June 30th). This was the first 
fall in the world wool clip in 10 years. But unsold stocks 
of Argentina and Uruguay, estimated at about one half of 
those countries’ clips, still overhang the market. If, as the 
trade hopes, Russia takes a fair slice of those surpluses in a 
barter deal, the outlook could be fairly bright. But at the 
moment wool is still in surplus and the tone of next week’s 


London sales seems unlikely to show a marked improve- 
ment. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Total Orders Still Falling 


HE last few months have seen few signs of improvement 
Tin the machine tool industry. There has been some 
increase in the rate of ordering, mainly from the motor 
industry, but it has not been appreciable, has benefited only 
certain firms, and has almost entirely been for special- 
purpose tools. Orders for standard and near-standard 
models, which comprise the bulk of the industry’s output, 
are still declining. The total value of orders received in 
April, which are due to be published soon, are likely, in 
fact, to be somewhat lower than the £6.4 million taken in 
March and later months still are not likely to show any 
marked improvement. This experience is common to most 
European tool makers at the present time and, within this 
country, it is much too early yet for the industry to expect 
to see any tangible effects of the recent easing of the Chan- 
cellor’s credit and investment policies. 

The total British order book at the end of March, just 
over £70 million by value, gave manufacturers taken 
together another 8-9 months’ output at the current rate— 
which, allowing for price increases, was probably no higher 
than a year ago. Delivery dates now being quoted extend 
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over a considerable range, from 18 months or so for some 
types of “ one-off ” special purpose tools to “ off-the-sheif ” 
delivery for a number of standard models. The customer 
will find quotations varying from firm to firm and from one 
type of tool to another: one manufacturer can supply 
straightaway a certain 
small powered 
machine but can only 
offer a couple of 
weeks for the same 
machine equipped 
with a slightly larger 
motor. 

For the industry 
generally the main 
comfort so far this 
year has been found 
in the somewhat 
easier supply of com- 
petent draughtsmen 
and those skilled engineering workers whom the industry 
found it so difficult to get in the previous boom. Few firms 
have yet been able to fill all the vacancies they would like 
or reach the desired average level of skills in their labour 
force, particularly those manufacturers who are either 
outside the main industrial centres or too near to the 
resurgent motor plants. They are hopefully casting their 
eyes in the direction of the declining aircraft industry and 
the design engineers there—who have not hitherto sought 
employment in machine tools, 


_ oe MACHINE TOOLS 
ORDERS 


"56 


WHEAT 


Still Too Much Grain 


HOUGH much will depend on the weather of the next 
ik three or four weeks, the world wheat crop this cereal 
year ending July 31st could easily equal or exceed that of 
last year ; if so, the world’s already burdensome surpluses 
will be increased further. The chief culprit—if that is the 
word—is the United States; official estimates put the 


current US crop at 1,010 million bushels. This is 43 per 
cent higher than last year’s production, and would be the 
third highest US crop on record—and a more recent trade 
estimate gives an even higher figure. This enormous output 
comes from 42 million acres (less than last year) and suggests 
a yield of 24 bushels an acre; this is not an unheard-of 
figure, but it is high enough to raise the suspicion that many 
American farmers planted above the quotas imposed by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Canadian production, however, has suffered from the 
dry weather of recent weeks. It is too early to give a 
' reliable forecast; but though conditions, particularly in 
Saskatchewan, will improve if rain comes soon, the 
crop may reach no more than 250 million bushels, against 
last year’s 373 million. If rain does not come, the 
figure may be nearer 200 million; but even with such a 
decline in production and greatly increased exports this 
year, Canada’s carryover will still be enormous. It is also 
too early to predict accurately the size of Western European 
crops ; they may have suffered from too much moisture in 
the past month. Present estimates put the French crop 
at 405 million bushels, and the Italian at nearly 30 million 
bushels. Belgium, which last year produced 27} million 
bushels, may reach 30 million bushels this year. In the 
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southern hemisphere where crops are not yet in sight, 
sowings are reported to have been high in most places; 
despite early frosts, Argentine growers have increased the 
area under wheat, and Australia’s crop could be substantially 
greater than last year’s. It is rumoured that China jg 
expecting a bumper crop of 32 million tons, azaing 
215 million in 1957, and there has been some talk that 
Russia may make one of its sporadic appearances as an 
exporter this year, though no figures have been given. 
Such massive production of wheat, added to high stocks, 
is bound to push prices down, but the price support policy 
of the United States will, as often before, cushion and 
shorten the fall. The price of No. 2 Manitoba Northem 
wheat, at Fort William/Port Arthur, has now fallen to 
around $1.63 a bushel ; and US prices have fallen steadily 
in the past month. Present trade forecasts are that the price 
will drop even further as the harvest advances ; but it is 
doubtful whether it will drop below the $1.50 minimum 
specified in the International Wheat Agreement. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Removal of the 10 per cent import duty on imported 
snow announced by Mr Vaughan-Morgan, Minister of State 
at the Board of Trade, in the tariff debate on Tuesday, is not 
a tribute to the seasonable weather for it does not take effect 
until January 1st. Mr Vaughan-Morgan did not deal with 
the fact that snow of Commonwealth origin is presumably 
already on the free list. Can an Empire from which the 
snow never melts afford duty free foreign imports ? 


* * * 


British Tabulating Machine and Powers-Samas Account- 
ing Machines have agreed to merge, subject to the approval 
of the share and debenture holders of British Tabulating 
and the loan stockholders of Powers-Samas. Vicker 
which owns the entire Powers-Samas equity, have already 
consented. The ordinary shares of the new company 
will be split 62:38 between British Tabulating and Powers- 
Samas. Otherwise no financial or manufacturing details 
of the merger have yet been announced. Clearly, with 
computer development still very fluid, research expendi- 
ture high in this industry, and a recent but potentially strong 
entry into manufacture in Britain and on the continent 
by IBM, these two leading makers of computers and 
punched card systems should find strong economic and 
competitive benefits in the proposed merger. 


* * ¥ 


The Blackpool Building Society (book assets £250,000) 
which is already subject to an order from the Chief 
Registrar preventing it from advertising for funds has been 
the subject of a special report ordered by the Registrar. 
The inspector in his interim report says that the secretary 
and managing director, Mr G. Carlton, made use of two 
devices by which he was able to show a profit of 18s. 6d. for 
1956 instead of a loss in excess of £3,000. He says that 
no board of directors as provided for in the society’s rule §1 
is in existence, and that Mr Carlton is not a person who 
ought to be left in any sort of control of a building society. 


*« * * 


Negotiations have been conducted in Dar-es-Salaam 
about the future of Williamson Diamonds; Mr Harty 
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Oppenheimer, Mr Percy Williamson, the brother of the late 
Dr John Williamson: the discoverer of the mine, and Mr C. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Bank of England. 


Qhopra have been concerned in them. It has been reported 
that proposals that the capital of Williamson Diamonds 


should be disposed of equally to De Beers Consolidated and 
_ the Tanganyika Government are under consideration. 


* * * 


The trustees of the Houblon-Norman Fund, established 
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are obtainable from the Secretary of the Fund, at the 


® ® * 


Sales of diamonds made through the Central Selling 
Organisation in the second quarter of this year showed 


a further decline from the level of the preceding quarter 
and were sharply lower than in the corresponding quarter 


last year: 


by the Bank of England in 1944 to foster research into the 


work of industry and finance in Britain and elsewhere, 
have announced their awards for 1958-59. An offer of 
awards for 1959-60 will be made in due course. Full details 


June quarter, 1958 
June quarter, 1957 


Half-year, 1958. ... 
Half-year, 1957.... 








Gems Industrials Total 

é million 
awe 10-7 3-2 13-9 
aa 14-5 5-5 19-9 
jue 21-2 8-0 29-2 
we 25-4 12-3 37-7 
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W. H. SMITH AND SONS 


HE important fact in the full accounts 

of W. H. Smith and Sons, the 
multiple among newsagents, a book- 
selling business and also the wholesale 
distributor to many independent news- 
agents, is not the rise in gross profits 
from £1,673,549 to £1,825,861 and in net 
profits from £688,611 to £765,049 in the 
year to March 29th. Nor is it the 
somewhat disappointing decision to leave 
the ordinary dividend unchanged at 15 
per cent. It is the indication that the 
group is reshaping its policies. 

W. H. Smith’s share of trade seems 
to have grown since the war at about the 
same rate as other multiple concerns. 
But keeping up with the times means 
spending money, and the chairman, 
Mr D. J. Smith, reveals that the com- 
pany is to s,end “large capital sums ”— 
possibly ranging over £1 million—on 
modernising and re-equipping its retail 
shops and wholesale warehouses. It is 
doing so on the accounting base of a 
revaluation of existing properties, which 
at £10.3 million stand £5.5 million above 
book values. Over £2 million has been 
used to write down goodwill to a 
nominal £1 and about £33 million has 
been put to capital reserve. The adminis- 
ative base has been changed too: by 
grouping the shops and bookstalls into 
geographical areas and giving area man- 
agers more responsibility, the directors 
have largely de-centralised control. The 
trading base—newspapers, magazines, 
books, stationery and not very profitable 
libraries—remains intrinsically un- 
changed. But W. H. Smith is to sell 
gramophone records in some of its shops. 
The experiment of selling books and 
records is worth trying. But has the 
cream now been skimmed off the record 
market ? 

Mr D. J. Smith describes 1957-58 as 
@ year of “ consolidation.” As the capital 
Programme is to be met out of retained 
Profits, his description may also fit the 
current trading year. Shareholders may 
have to wait for a bigger dividend, but 
if the new policies bring a satisfactory 
return their claims can hardly be denied. 
The yield of £5 9s. on the {1 “A” 
Ordinary units at 55s. anticipates growth. 


BELL AND PEACHEY 


N™ instructions to the Capital Issues 
Committee last week came into 
force immediately and caught in the net 
those operations which the day before 
would have required no reference to the 
Committee. One of these “paper for 
paper,” deals was the proposal that Bell 
London Properties now controlled by 
Mr C. W. Hutley and Mr G. F. Farrow, 
who hold 80 per cent of its equity, should 
take over A. Peachey and Company, 
which the same gentlemen control with 
a 52 per cent holding. The offer was in 
the post as the blow fell, but the Capital 
Issues Committee has now given its con- 
sent. The offer had been underwritten, 
and it may not follow that consent would 
be automatically forthcoming for any 
similar deal in future. Mr Hutley and 
Mr Farrow built the fortunes of A. 
Peachey largely by a policy of vigorous 
selling of rent-controlled houses to sit- 
ting tenants ; they were property dealers 
first and landlords second. That phase 
ended with the Rent Act ; they are now 
in the investment business and in March 
they bought as individuals (not as A. 
Peachey and Company) control of Bell 
London and Provincial Properties. The 
present deal finances that purchase. 

Shareholders in A. Peachey whose 1s. 
shares stood recently at 13s. must have 
had anxious moments this week, but 
they can now choose between £1 of Bell 
63 per cent first mortgage debenture 
stock dated 1983-88 for each 1s. share or 
19s. 3d. in cash, a higher price than 
their shares have ever touched. That 
implies a possible total issue of 
£2,600,000 debenture stock of Bell. 
It appears also that the underwriters 
of the issue, sponsored by Hart Son 
and Company, must be expecting to 
take up and pay cash for at least half 
of the new debenture issue. That follows 
because Mr Hutley and Mr Farrow, who 
are financing their purchase of the 80 per 
cent shareholding in Bell and who recom- 
mend the offer for acceptance, will pre- 
sumably take cash to the extent necessary 
to clear up the transaction. What they 
paid for 574,002 10s. ordinary shares of 
Bell has not been disclosed, but the price 
was rumoured to be around 50s. 


Secondly in order to give the new 
£2.6 million debenture a first charge on 
the properties of Bell (and a charge on 
the equity only of Peachey which 
becomes a subsidiary) the existing 
£744,579 3% per cent first mortgage 
debenture stock of Bell, which marked 
recently at £80 is to be repaid at {102 
on December 31st. 

Thirdly the prospectus contains some 
estimates of the earnings cover for the 
new stock which has enabled the market 
to make some exciting calculations about 
the earnings available for the ordinary 
shares of Bell. Full earning power from 
the group properties is not expected to 
be reached before 1959. But by mid-1959 
it is estimated that the profits before tax 
and debenture service should exceed 
£565,000 a year. That covers the interest 
on the new stock more than three times ; 
but it seems to imply earnings of 
the order of 80 per cent on the Bell Ios. 
ordinary shares. 


BEECHAM GROUP 


S suggested here on May 24th, the 

fall in the profit margins of the 
Beecham Group in the second half of 
the year ended on March 31st was due 
to higher advertising expenditure. The 
selling of proprietary products, food, 
beverages, toilet goods and medicines, 
needs a big advertising budget. But 
through this budget, which came to 
nearly £4 million in 1957-58, the 
Beecham Group has achieved a remark- 


“able increase in sales, from £313 million 


to £384 million, and in profits from 
£43 million to £6 million before tax. 
The ordinary dividend is raised from 
the equivalent of 16} per cent to 20 per 
cent. As the accompanying table shows, 
and as Lord Dovercourt points out in 
his statement, the major _ increases 
occurred in the proprietary foods and 
beverages division at home (where 
“Lucozade” has done especially well), 
but Lord Dovercourt also points to the 
“material contribution” made by the 
group’s business in North America, 
where for some years past the group 
accepted losses in the course of penetra- 
ting the market for hair creams with 
“ Brylcreem.” 

It is in keeping with the Beecham 
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Group’s success in selling proprietary 
beverages that it has made a bid for the 
ordinary share capital of £1,500,000 in 
Thomas and Evans, which sells 
“Corona” and =has_ the biggest 
door-to-door business in mineral waters 
in this country. Offering two ‘5s. 
ordinary shares plus 3s. in cash 
for every Ios. ordinary unit in Thomas 
and Evans, the Beecham Group is offer- 
ing in part paper for paper, so that it 
was caught by last Thursday’s new rules 
and had to go to the CIC for permission. 
On the news of the bid the Thomas and 
Evans units rose 6s. 3d. to 35s., just 
under the bid price of 37s. 6d., Beecham 
units then standing at 17s. 3d. The bid 
Years ended March 31 1956 1957 1958 
£’000s £’000s £’000s 


8,755 11,507 
4,623 5,561 
5,116 5,856 
18,494 22,924 


Home Sales : 
Foods and beverages.. 
Medicines 
Toilet products 


Overseas Sales 
Exports : 
Foods and beverages. . 
Medicines 
Toilet products 


716 
4,464 
5,299 5,891 
10,479 11,229 
will be difficult to resist, for though 
Thomas and Evans is a thriving concern 
—having reported an increase in trading 
profits from £733,823 to £1,248,852 and 
in the ordinary dividend from 8} to 
184 per cent in the year to February 


697 


836 
2 4,641 
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28th—so is the more widely based 
Beecham Group. Since the bid was 
announced the §s. units of the Beecham 
Group have risen to 18s. 43d., to yield 
5-4 per cent. 


WOOL PROFITS 

fey STREET was perplexed 

by the preliminary statement of 
Patons and Baldwins, the manufacturers 
of wool yarns, for the year to May 3rd. 
The £1 ordinary stock units were first 
marked down by 2s. 6d. to 30s., but later 
recovered to 31s. 1o}d. For an analysis 
of the fall from £4,927,194 to £3,564,725 
in the group’s trading profit share- 
holders must await the chairman’s 
statement. The chairman will also need 
to comment on the decision to write 
down stocks of wool, tops and yarns by 
£2,140,105. That charge against the 
trading profit of £3,564,725 reduces 
stocks to market values. 

This big write-off and other charges 
reduces net equity earnings almost to 
nothing, but £415,579 (against nil) is 
written back from tax provisions no 
longer required, so that the group can 
report a net balance after tax, including 
this extraneous credit, of £499,317, 
compared with £1,768,182 in 1956-57. 
The fall in trading profits meant that 
the company was caught under _ the 
Inland Revenue’s carry-over provisions 


Property Progress 


ROPERTY Owners labour under dis- 
advantages, but they enjoy one big 
boon compared with most other indus- 
trialists: they can often foresee their 
earnings ahead ; new buildings come in 
at a planned rate ; residential rent rolls 
rise gradually at a rate geared to the 
time table of the Rent Act of 1957. It 
is that ability to foresee that enabled 
the dynamic Mr Harold Samuel, chair- 
man of Land Securities Investment 
Trust, recently to tell the shareholders 
that next year’s dividend is not likely to 
be less than 12 per cent (against 7 per 
cent). That would indicate a yield of 43 
per cent on the ros. shares at 26s. 6d. xd. 
It also enables Mr T. J. Cullen, chair- 
man and managing director of the 
steady-going London County Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties, to say specifi- 
cally that next year’s dividends (after the 
two-for-one free issue) will be 8d. per 
Ios. unit (equivalent on the old capital 
to 20 per cent, against 16} per cent). 
At 4os. 6d. xd. the shares still cum bonus 
yield 4.9 per cent. 

Increased revenues from residential 
rent has begun to come in. This affects 
London County Freehold, London’s 
biggest owner of flats. Mr Cullen tells 
shareholders that the increased rents 
started either from September or Decem- 
ber last year, so that the accounts just 
issued must have borne a little of them. 
But the gain in income is expected to 
be substantially larger in the year to 
March 31st next, and a further increase 
will still be accruing in the following 
year. Only 4 per cent of the company’s 
decontrolled tenants have failed so far 


to agree to new terms and that propor- 
tion is still decreasing. 

The Rent Act is not the whole story. 
London County Freehold has invested 
heavily in commercial (and therefore in 
uncontrolled) properties since the war 
and has invested on favourable terms in 
Rhodesia. These good lettings have 
helped the company to keep its con- 
trolled properties in condition through 
the long control period. Now the Rent 
Act justifies revaluing the properties and 
the revaluation has disclosed a surplus 
of £5.5 million. That surplus, which 
paved the way for the scrip issue, arises 
from the commercial as well as the 
residential properties; it will involve 
an increase in the annual appropriations 
for amortisation from last year’s figure 
of £86,000 to around £110,000, a fact 
that must not be ignored in estimating 
earnings. 

But those property companies not 
normally associated with the Rent Act 
may also find themselves enjoying an 
expanding income. City of London 
Real Property Company has only a small 


London County Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties 


Net 
revenue 
from 
property 
£ 


Years to 
end-March Equity 


earnings 


£ 
205,651 
208,275 
258,528 
263,469 
287,639 


* 26th July to 3lst March. 
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arising from the change in profits tax 
from a two-tier to a single-tier tax. In 
effect, the directors seem to have decided 
to pay the dividend in the manner most 
economical of profits tax; the final 
payment is brought down from 12} per 
cent to 23} per cent, making 5 per cent 
for the year (against 15 per cent). At 
the same time the directors have 
decided to pay a special interim dividend 
for the current year of 73 per cent, pay- 
able on the same date as the final for 
1957-58. 

How, then, should the yield be 
calculated ? The most cautious and 
conservative way would be to lump the 
last final and latest interim together, 
making 10 per cent. On that basis, the 
£I units at 31s. 103d. yield 6.3 per cent. 

The experience of Salts (Saltaire), 
worsted spinners and manufacturers, has 
been similar, for both concerns have 
been hit by the fall in wool prices. Salts 
(Saltaire) has had to write down its 
stocks, bringing its trading income in 
the year to March 31st down from 
£1,206,556 to £458,629. The final 
ordinary dividend is 2; per cent, making 
6 per cent for the year (against the 
equivalent of 10 per cent), but a special 
interim dividend of 4 per cent for the 
current year is also to be paid. On the 
assumption of a Io per cent dividend the 
5S. units at §s. 6d. yield 9.1 per cent. 


proportion of controlled tenancies. Its 
rising income stems from the fact that 
the rebuilding of bombed or obsolete 
office blocks:in the City has over. the 
postwar years been a continuing process, 
investment always running ahead of 
income, so that it was possible to dis- 
tribute up to or even a little beyond 
the hilt in’ the knowledge that in the 
next year some more property would be 
revenue producing. A year ago it looked 
as if that process was coming to an end. 
High building costs and high charges 
by ground landlords had skimmed off 
the cream and made the company 
hesitate. But at the meeting on Monday 
the chairman, Mr Edmund Howard, 
showed shareholders that he had 
changed his view and is again thinking 
of fresh sites to redevelop. He reported 
that building costs had shown some 
signs of falling and he hopes to report in 
a year’s time on the development in 
Seething Lane and on other psoposals. 
The company is also to spend money on 
an extensive programme of conversion 
of its blocks to oil central heating. On 
the basis of last year’s dividend of 9 pet 
cent the ordinary stock at 33s. yields 
53 per cent. 


City of London 
Real Property 


Net 
revenue 
from 
property 
£ 


Land Securities 
Investment Trusts 


Net 
revenue 
from 
property 
£ 


Equity 
earnings 


Equity 
earnings 


2 
33,614 
107,037 
120,754*f 
151,656 
182,517 


350,835 
509,057 
401,768+ 
384,322 
417.931 


t After capital reorganisation. 


1,676,120 


PMS LALiohe Deere 
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ASSOCIATED TELEVISION 


s the Associated British Picture results 

Jast week had already made plain, 
commercial television is today making 
roaring profits: Associated Television, 
which suffered heavy losses in its first 
years, now seems to have more money 
than it immediately knows what to do 
with. It is paying its shareholders—the 
Daily Mirror, Sunday Pictorial, Birming- 
ham Post and Mail, and Moss Empires 
—a further 20 per cent to add to the 
interim dividend of 10 per cent already 
paid. It has bought £500,000 7 per cent 
unsecured loan stock in British Relay 
Wireless & Television with 
tive conversion rights” into ordinary 
shares in three and four _ years’ 
time; it is trying to buy one of 
the major companies that make tele- 
vision films: it has registered com- 
panies that could take part in commercial 
television in Canada, East Africa, 
the West Indies and Bermuda ; and is 
taking a lease of a new office block and 
is negotiating to buy a site for a new 
studio. Moreover, said Mr Prince 
Littler, its chairman, in his annual 
statement, it hopes that Britain’s third 
television network, when it comes, will 
be on commercial lines—which might 
offer ATV the chance it craves to 
provide a seven-days-a-week service for 
London viewers, as against weekends 
only. 

The accounts provide several million 
good reasons why. In the year to April 
30th, the company showed a profit before 
tax of £3,665,909, on an issued share 
capital of £1,812,880: this compares 
with £201,716 for the previous year. 
After tax the profit amounted to 
£1,997,909, of which the 1957-58 divi- 
dends required £305,243 and dividends 
of 10 per cent for the period to April 
30, 1957, a further £125,832. The loss 
of £483,794 brought forward is elim- 
inated and over £1,000,000 is put to 
reserves. 


BREWERY PROFITS 


——— and social change have 
4 kept the price of beer down. So to 
raise their profits, the breweries have 


“attrac- . 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


been big capital spenders: new plant has 
been installed ; public houses have been 
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modernised ; big sums have been spent FIRST DEALINGS. july 2 July 16 Aug. 6 
on advertising bottled and canned beers, LAST DEALINGS: July 15 Aug. 5 Aug. 19 
often on a national scale; production ACCOUNT DAY: July 22 Aug. 12 Aug. 26 


and distribution have been rationalised, 
often as a result of amalgamations or 
through reciprocal agreements, while 
Whitbread has spread its umbrella over 
smaller breweries by taking up a 
minority share interest in them. As a 
result, bigger profits have been earned 
but, as almost all the breweries are 
pursuing the same policies, the scope for 
further increases in earnings by that 
road are limited. 


The big increase usually occurs after 
an amalgamation has produced the 
rationalisation and streamlining of pro- 
duction and distribution. This appears 
to be the case for Barclays and Courage, 
the product of the merger between 
Barclay Perkins and Courage and Sons, 
both London and Home Counties 
breweries: in the year to March 31st the 
group’s trading profit rose from 
£2,315,801 to £2,728,985 and its net 
profit from £818,200 to £885,489. The 
ordinary dividend is raised from 10 to 
II per cent, so that at 33s. 6d. the £1 
units yield 6.6 per cent. 

The yield offered by the Whitbread 
“A” ordinary shares, on which the divi- 
dend has been raised from 24 to 25 per 
cent, is almost £1 lower: at 87s. xd. 
they yield 5.7 per cent. These units 
have become leaders in the brewery 
market, because the directors, headed by 
Colonel W. H. Whitbread, were among 
the first to break with the traditions of 
conservatism in the industry. The credit 
squeeze has recently forced the com- 
pany to go slow on development and in 
the year to December 31st last the 
group’s trading profit fell slightiy (from 
£2,902,340 to £2,872,847). Now Colonel 
Whitbread describes trade in the first 
four months of this year as “not good ” 
and speaks of “a quite definite climate 
of recession.” He goes on to say: “in 
view of the bad start we have made this 
year, one cannot be too optimistic about 
the future, and we will have to use our 
hardest endeavours in order to try and 
retain our present standard of profits.” 


RITISH FUNDS were a good market 
following the relaxations of credit 
restrictions ; gains extended throughout 
the list, and the Financial Times index of 
Government securities rose just over 
half a point to a peak for the year of 
83.99. The fall in the Treasury bill 
rate helped short-dated stocks, 2 per 
cent Exchequer 1960 gaining i to 96%. 
Gains of up to 3 were made be irredeem- 
able issues, Old Consols rising ié to §1, 
and gains of { were made in 3 per cent 
Redemption 1986-96 and 3 per cent Gas 
1990-95. On Thursday the market was 
again strong, the long-dated stocks rising 
about ~ and the mediums about }. The 
failure of the Jamaica loan caused falls 
in some Dominion stocks, but corpor- 
ation loans rose in sympathy with gilt- 
edged. Further rise occurred in German 
bonds and Japanese bonds strengthened. 
Industrial shares improved steadily, 
although the threat of a dock strike 
restrained the rise in prices. The 
Economist indicator broke through its 
previous high point of 192.5, rising 3.8 
to 194.1. The abolition of restrictions 
on advances caused a rise in bank shares. 
Hire purchase finance shares also 
advanced. Insurance stocks weakened, 
Prudential “A” falling 5s. to 166s. 3d. 
The high earnings of Associated Tele- 
vision led to a rise in companies with 
interests in television. After rising 
to 29s. 3d.xc ICI weakened to 28s. 73d.xc 
on sales of workers’ shares. Motor and 
ancillary manufacturers shares rose; 
BMC was outstanding with a rise of 
103d. to 8s. 9d. Property shares made 
further gains. Steel stocks rose, John 
Summers rising 2s. 6d. to 27s. 73d. and 
Stewarts and Lloyds 1s. 6d. to 23s. 6d. 
Cunard Steam Ship gained 2s. 6d. to 
21s. 6d. 

Oil shares reacted after their sharp 
rise last Thursday. Mining finance 
houses were prominent in a further rise 
in gold mines; Central Mining rose 
2s. 9d. to 64s. and Union Corporation 
Is. 6d. to 43s. 13d. 





| 
Indicator* | Yield % 


1958 





. ORDINARY SHARES 
The Economist Indicator 





STOCK EXCHANGE 
“The Economist” Indicator 















INDICATORS 


1958 


High Low High Low 
194-1 | 166-1 


225-0 | 171-2 
(July 9) | (Feb. 26) 


(July 10) | (Nov. 6) 











| | 
Ord. Ord. | Fixed |.22% \Bargains 
1958 | indext | Yield | Int.t “Yield: | Marked 1958 1957 
ield 
fo Ze | High High 
July 2| 174-6 | 6°52 | 90-33 | 4:98 | 8949 | 1754 | o07-6 
» 3 | 174-4 | 6-52 | 90-36 | 4-96 | 8,949 | 15623)! (uly 9) 
» 4] 175-3 | 6:26 | 90-50 | 4-94 | 9,219 Sed 
» 7 | 175-8 | 6-24 | 90-44) 4-91 | 11,136 Low Low 
»  8| 175-8 | 6-24 | 90-48 | 4-91 | 9.794 | 154-4 159-0 
9 | 176-0 | 6-23 | 90-50 | 4-91 | 8,665 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 








Bases :—* 1953= 100. t july 1, 1935= 100. $ 1928= 100. 











(b) Final dividend. 








BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 


GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 


War Loan 3%... 1955-59! 
Funding 21%....1956-61 
Conversion 2%. . .1958-59! 


Exchequer 2%...... 1960) 
Exchequer op sivatnios 1960 
Conversion 44%....- 1962 
Exchequer 3%, ...1962-63 
Conversion 43%....-- 1963 
Savings Bds. 3° 1955-65, 
Funding 3%..... 1959-69 
Funding 4%..... 1960-90, 


Savings Bds. 3% . 1960-70 
Exchequer 23% . .1963- 64 
Savings Bds. 24%, 1964-67 
Savings Bds. 3°, . 1965-75 
Exchequer 5§%.  ..1966 


Funding 3%..... 1966-68! 


Victory 4%..... 1920-76 
Conversion 3S) .6 kOe 


\Conversion 59 Osis eae 1974; 


Treasury 34% ° "1977-80 
Treasury 33° Y , ...1979 81 


Funding 5$% . 1982-84 


Redemption 39%, . . 1986-96 
Funding 34% - 1999-2004 
Consols 4% after Feb. 1957 
War Loan. ‘BLY, after 1952 
Conv. 33° after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3%, after Apr. 1966 
COCO Se eee 
Treas. 24% after Apr. 1975 
Br. Electric 44% . 1967-69 
Br. Electric 3% . .1968-73 
Br. Electric 3% ..1974-717 
Br. Electric 4}% .1974-19 
Br. Electric 3$% 1976-79 


Be Gas 88 4 wos. 1969-72 
Br. Gas 34% ....1969-71 
5 KsaS SO. wiceine 1990-95 


Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
Transport,4% 1972-717 
. Transport 3% 1978-88 


DOMINION, 


CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 


Agric. Mortgage 5% 
Australia 3} % 
\Birminghi om 5 <4 
East Africa 53% 
LSCAS. St 


New Zealand 4% 
iS. Rhodesia 24%, 


Japan 5%, (Enfaced) 





' 


Last Two | ORDINARY 


Dividends 


| (a) (b) (c) | STOCKS 


{ 


0/ % 
/o 


' +20 a) #50 6 Pearl 


3 a 6 biFord Motor 


76 3 aHawker Sidde are 
123 12}c\Leyland Motors. . 
5 a| 15 b/Rolls-Royce 
8 «a 8 ¢\Standard Motor 
* Ex dividend. + Lax free. t Assumed average life 
(c) Year’s dividend. 

(7) On 8%. 


(t) On 15%. 





Prices, 1958 | Last Two 
Dividends | 


| (a) (6) (c) 
Ww 
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eee www eens 


Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% . 1934-2003 
1976-7 


~ 


see eee ewee 


ON n nor, 
~~ SRO SS 
Pm 

ri 


German 7% (Br. E nfaced 5%, a 
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sa 


wo 


as 


$s => 
> oan £2 


| % | Banks & DIscOUNT | 
4a) 5 &Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer.f1) 
6 6b} ~=6 aj Barclays Bank 

4b 4 a Barclays D.C.O. 

Tha’ 74 Chartered Bank. 

616} 64a Lloyds Bank 

9b 9 aMidiand Bank 

5 6} 5 aiNat. Discount ‘B’ .. 

6]b 6ja'Union Discount... . 

INSURANCE 

15 a 21%b\Commercial Union 5/4] ¢ 
40 a| 60 b Legal & General . 


ra 


bh 
CoD OK OOCOO ROH 


PRAHA 
a et et et 


ADNOWWI | 


— 


$132) ¢/ +147} ¢ Prudential ‘A’ 
BREWERIES, Etc. 
36) G40 MB. oncics sce ce /- 
183 ¢| 74 ciDistillers. ........ 6/8 
15 b| 10 aGuinness........ 10/— 
8 a} 17 b\ Whitbread ‘A’ } 
Morors & AIRCRAFT | 
3ha, 6b Bristol Aeroplane 10/— 
12$c' 4 a| British Motor 


eo 


mts a : ; 
AQNaID BDoOwWwT PAATHAIIAH™ 
KeOoeo PL 


POOR, oe ccnigies 
Alumin’m Ltd. 


— 


TPOANP NO 


approx. 9} years. 
(2) Capital distribution of 1s. 6d. per share. 
(i) To latest date. 


' Less tax at 8s. 
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eee ACTIVE SECURITIES 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


% Steet & ENGINEERING) 


63) Babcock & Wilcox. fl 46/9 
4 aDorman Long ..... 22/103 
10 bGuest Keen N’ fold. A 53/T} 
+4 b Alfred Herbert .. whl 34/3 
7 bMetal Box ........ 51/9 
3 aStewarts & Lloyds. x 22 /- 
13 bSwan Hunter...... f1 55/3 
4 aUnited Steel....... £1 19°73* 
TOD VICES is 5 ccSe.0s £1, 29/10} 
ELECTRICAL 
24a Assoc. Elec. Inds...£1. 49/9 
845 Br. Ins. Callenders. £1 42/9 
6}a'Decca Record ....4/— 25/74 
15 cElect.&Mus.Inds.10/- 35/9 
10 b English Electric ...£1, 51/9 
34a General Electric ...£1' 32/3 
TEXTILES 
3 b Bradford Dyers....£1 12/43 
645 Coats, J. & P...... £1 20/3 
5 bCourtaulds........ £1: 22/10} 
5 a Lancashire Cotton. .{1: 33/3* 
Tia Patons & Baldwins.{1! 32/6 
SHops & Stores | 
12 b Boots Pure Drug. .5/-; 22/- 
73a Debenhams ..... 10/-; 39/3 
15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 23/3 
224b Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 43/T$ 
20 6 United Drapery. ..5/-| 27/- 
1344 Woolworth. ...... 5/-; 39/103 
SHIPPING 
133) Brit. &Com’wealth10/-| | 38 ‘6 
S Cunard 20... <60s0c0 £1i 19/- 
104c Furness Withy..... £1) 32/9 
8 bP. & O. Deferred. ..£1; 30/- 
MISCELLANEOUS 
18 a Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-! 33/9 
6 b ae Port. Cem...£1; 38/3 
9 6 Beecham Group... .5/-, 17/44 
8 b Bowater Paper ....£1) 34/- 
8 b Br. Aluminium ....£1 44/- 
woes Amer. Tob. ..10/— 46/6 
1730 B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/- 22 /6* 
6 b Br. “Oxy ee 1: 34/3 
11 6 Dunlop Rubber. .10/- 18/- 
8 bImp. Chemical..... £128 /10 


MiInss, ETc. 
60 b Anglo-American .10/— 


1246 Cons. Zine Corp. ...£1 


120 6 De Beers Def. Reg. 5/- 


40 a Free State Geduld. 5/- 
30 c London Tin 4/- 
50 b President Brand . '5/- 
la Rho. Selection Tst. 5/- 
25 a Rhokana Corp. ....£1 
3746 United Sua Betong. #1 
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+10 bCons. Tea & Lands.f{1 23 









Price, 


July 2, 


1958 


1145Imp. Tobacco ..... fl 436 
23a J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1' 36/14 
84b Monsanto Chem...5/- 15/3 
D MMORES. ccc ives 10/-: 14/13 
9 GA. E. Reed. ...... 1 35/6 

224 ¢ Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/- 12/3 

gaiTate & Lyle....... £1 56/- 
Tha Tube Investments. .£1 54/9 
5 aTurner & Newall...{1 59/104 

1145 Unilever Ltd....... £1 7T4/- 

4 a United Dominions. .£41 97/- 
710 b United Molasses .10/-, 29/9 
OIL 
+10 }.British Petroleum. .£1106/- 

+74 bBurmah ......... £1 

1746 Royal Dutch... .20 fl. £163 

TRSEO URE 606005680005 £1 146/3 

. Utremmer ... 600s. 10/— 69/- 


47 


102 / 


53 


3 
6 
89/4 

1/- 
4h 
1S. 
: 


60 a Western Holdings .5/- 101, 3 


July July 

2 9 

DuPontdeNm. 185$ 185! 
Ford Motors...’ 41} 39} 


Gen. Elect.... 59% | 60 
Gen. Motors..: 39}.: 393 
Goodyear .... 84 83 
Gulf Oil... ... 116} ,116} 


Int. Bus. M....369} 368 
Int'l. Nickel... 793 | 764 
Int'l. Paper .. 99 {101} 


6d. in £. — ij Ex capitalisation. 
(e) To earliest date. 










New York Closing Prices $ 


N.Y. Central . 
Sears Roebuck 


Std. Oil of N.f. 
Tri-Conti’tal. . 
Union Carbide 
U.S. Steel .... 
West’ house 
Woolworth . 


(a) [aterin im a i 
(f) Flat yield. 
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- ——— The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
; WEB PI i accicatentinssins April 19th 
BRiTIsH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... July 5th Western Europe: 
i S { I S I Production and Consumption June 2lst Production and Trade...... June 28th 
: I ris tiieniiaricccasees This week British Commonwealth ...... This week 
=o Beeteeriel “TE RAGGs iiss sccecscceccas June 28th Western Europe : 
, Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply June 2lst 
6 Oo a | RTI BROAD cacccscncacadcce April 19th CRE NOD ccassdadassccsses July 5th 
, 
t 
; . a 
Manpower in Great Britain 
3 ° 
, Mid 
id-year or 
1 monthly averages (’) 1957 
0 : e a 
; 1956 | 1957 | April | May 
8 | 
s TOTAL MANPOWER June figures | 
ll Working population : 
ob OEE de whiiacasan (ginentueewwes iiaweeane 000s 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,188 | 24,205 | 24201 | 24,188] 24,048 | 24,074 | 24,077 
3 WE cc atcuictevcndssedecncaskeckeuaemaaenes si 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,225} 16,257 | 16,241 | 16,225} 16,176 | 16,184 | 16,188 
0 WHAM sckiccc sesiccaewenceue jeaseqeceaeean | “a ,828 7,919 7,963 7,948 7,960 7,963 7,872 | 7,890 | 1,889 
® Armed Forces ............++ ienennanineass pa go3| 761| 702} 713; 708| 702} 626| 622| 619 
; Civil employment : 
0 Glad ss wevdecesdanaeecenesseceasens ere = 22,933 | 23,149 | 23,245 | 23,177 | 23,221 | 23,245 | 23,022 | 23,052 | 23,052 
1 Agriculture, forestry and fishing...... civeowcas « 1,066 1,032 1,025 1,015 | 1,021 1,025 956 967 967 
9 Mining and quarrying..........cccccsecscoees a 862 858 868 870 | 870 868 864 862 | 858 
3 Building and contracting .........cccccccscces a 1,486 1,541 1,519 1,517 | 1,519 1,519 1,472 1,478 1,497 
DISGIMUIVS CEOUIES ion cs ce csciencccceciccede é 2,811 2,870 2,945 2,927 | 2,934 | 2,945 2,955 2,965 2,965 
oa Public administration ...<...cccccccccccctocces e 1,289 a 1,298 |; 1,302 | 1,301 1,298 1,283 1,285 1,287 
1 Manufacturing industries .......0.eeeeeeeeeees “ 9,206 9,269 9,271 9,266 | 9,278 9,271 9,214 9,203 9,160 
+ 0 | 
> 3) CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
8 3 Increase or decrease since June, 1955: (’) 
4 3 Employees in engineering(*) .........+eee. eats > eco + 53) + 48)+ 42); + 50) + 48)+ 78| + 72 ‘ana 
8 10 " », consumer goods industries(*) ..... a ee —- 91+ 2)— L)/+ 3,+ 2t— 69} — 68 ‘ in 
3 10 
La UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
> 9) BY, duration : 
Lp TP, All durations—total .....sseseeeeeseeeeeees - ‘ 232-2 | 257-0 | 312-5] 342-3 313-5 | 264-7] 433-1 | 443-7| 447-6 | 429-3 
il 5 a gp TED ook ccccccccccccsescscesses a 146-7 168-8 216-6 236-5 215-0 | 182-2 307-0 314-0 | 309-4} 297-8 
11 108 ” 9 WOMEN ....-- subhbeeseveneunes ae ” 85-5 88-2 95-9 105-8 98-5 | 82-5 126-1 | 129-7} 138-2 131-4 
Ot | Temporary or under 2 weeks—men..........-- - 51-5 62-7 65-1 67-5 62-1) 49-9 85-1, 83-9| 94-4 89-3 
9 38 m a » cmwomen ......... * 36-7 35-5 30-6 31-3 29-7 | 22-4 41-5) 43-7 52-4 50-5 
. WE) Cver 8 weeks—men .....eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees “ 67-7| 65-7| 94-3] 114-1! 105-3| 88-5} 138-6| 150-0} 146-0| 138-2 
7 ‘ MUN cna tuldeiiensnmereiat ye 26-5} 27-4) 35-0 44-0, 41-1 | 33-8] 47-4) 51-0| 50-1] 46-7 
| | 
" : By industry (*) : | 
13 Textiles ..... pesesesedecaws eeddedcoeneoaeaus % 1-6 1-4 | 1-2 1-2 | 1-2 | 1-3 3-1 | 3-4 | 4-8 5-1 
12 5 Clothing ...cccececccccccccceccccccccccccces 9” 0-9 1-0 | 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-6 | 1-7 | 2:3 2-7 
| 1 3 Vehicles. CeCe PC TTT TT TT Cr rer Te 99 0-4 1-2 | 1-0 1-0 0-9 0-9 0-9 | 0-9 Oo 1-0 
3 Engineering, ONG. is cacncneduenqueseeneadseews 9 0-8 0-9 | je) 1-4 1-2 0-9 1-6 1-7 1-7 1-8 
UNNI 6055s ccbnv enn sansdacccesacesuces o 0-1 0-1; 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3| O04] O4] 0-4 
a5 DINNS SHOE: nis ck iccteducetdcecadvcens “a 1-0 1-0 | 1-2 1-4 1-3 | 1-1 1-7 | 1-7 | 1-7 1:5 
ar : gy at 1-1 2) 1 | | | 
4 Ont THIN 6c cccns coos COSCCCC SC HCC CESSES * : *2 | “4 1-6 1-5 1-2 2-0 | -0 | -] | , 
4 9 18 London and South Eastern ........seseeeeeees a 0-7 0-8 | 1-0 1-1 1-0 | 0-8 13 13 13 13 
oe Esstern PELICGMERENN Ce ed baeREeeeemeenhweRelrd« pe 0-9 1-0 | 1-3 1-6 1-4 1-0 2-0 | 2-0 | 1-7 1-4 
5 8 OE on ChRRUOCWRAEE CE CR RCUEEOET ROKER SE RHEE o 0-9 1-0 | 1-3 1-3 1-2 0-9 1-6 1-7 | 1-7 1-4 
3 18 ON WOOOUR ibis tn eb¥ es baeerebecédedwcuce os 1-2 1-2 | 1-8 2-0 1-7 | 1-3 2-4 2-3 | 3:1 1-8 
7 Be Midland. Lada pik dh Cree Rees Keowee web cues wen “ 0-5 1] 1-3 1-5 1-5 | 1-2 1-4 | 1-4 | 1-4 1-5 
TAG Up North Midland... «sss eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees . 0-5 0-6 1-0} 0-9 1-0 1-0 15| 1:5| 1-8 | 1-5 
a 1 East and West Ridings ........sesseseeeeeees a 0-7 0-8 0-9 0-9 0-9 0-8 1-5 1-6 | 1-9 1-9 
7 an We WHO. os cc cnneccedscaceecsseacusens ‘a 1-4 1-3 er 1-9 1-7 | 1-4 9-4 | 9.4 | 2-6 2-6 
9 6 ll * parts ‘CESS Ee heleedee senda secusewaeeeaaan “ 1-8 1-6 1-7 2-0 1-7 | 1-4 9-2 | 9-3 | 2.9 2-1 
cotlaNd .eeeeesseeerseeeeseeeereceee essere, a 2-4 2-4) 2-6 2-8 2-6} 2-3 3-6| 36] 3-6 3-5 
< MCS. Scccervercccesessscoencescccesecsoces % 1-8 2-0 | 2-6 2-7 | 2:5 | 2-1 3-7 | 3-9 | 3-9 | 3-7 
2 ig VACANCIES | | | | 
6 0 "BUnfited vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
7 changes (°) : | 
_— Dl idscioranncedtnsioiienineukcheannned 000s 382 279 236 285 | 283| 309 217| 218 208 213 
le Sethu eed tne che ee Ret Meee ed aEes a 214 152 122 143 | 141 150 109 | 110 | 105 | 107 
i ccd anciundecdcaecueradanaeinanieuks a 168 127 114 142| 142; 159 108} 108} 102 106 
3 i2 PG IEE, oc ccccscvccecdsnesesseseeses 55 42 
164: iH Working days lost : ” 113 243 | 31 | 44 49 | 27 95 ent 
30! | 2 WE Sa cee cessiigseede¥s Cevcesccceccscsese s 315 17 
163 = es and NINE iakin cewisionccciaceuans - 93 42 "3 nat” ii I 8 M4 | a0 ss 
54: "1 ee. asssscereuessecrsesecaens “i 56 85 549 2,424 20 7 100 | 122 | 103 é 
331 o SWS SNE SEVIS iccicietcccceees ~ 166 47 | 109 100 | 12 | 41 44 | 36 | 1308 
65; (‘) Employment figures relate to June ot each : : 2) E : 
me ymen 2 i year; Other figures are monthly averages. (*) E , shipbuilding 2 : snlee 
i ‘ - ye [sews precision instruments and jewellery. (*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, roms yy oar ‘deen saialaaeaie ak deal ea anae 
iz ng. ’ 


_ (*) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees 5) F ards 
dividend. tomy arison with earlier figures is affected by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. (°) United wae dy Neues Lewes re 
On 13% ff tvised back to July, 1956, on the basis of mid-1957 count of National Insurance Cards. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (') 





Coal } Crude petroleum Electricity 


Monthly averages or 


calendar months Australia Canada India S. Africa | Canada 


Brunei Australia | Canada? 








| | 
India |N. Zealand) S. Africa 





000 tons million kwh 


1,969 | 139 220 728.| 3, 7140 381 204 | 


sido staplelPenassie aadek datas 1,232 | 1,255 2,511 TT2 
eae 1,608 935 3,288 2,756 | «1,897 463 1,470 6,807" 805 347! = 1,472 
UE eke xa vNeedancwecas 1,648 814 3,621 2,835 | 2,008 454 1,597 7,559 | 906 396} 1,585 
1957, November ......... 1,795 | 956 3,920 2,872 |" 1,630 \ agua 5M 8,180 | 930 390 1,573 
December .....-..- 1,293 888 4.019 2,846 | 1,773 TL 1,530 8,225 | 959 387 | 1,564 
1958, January ........... 1,226 912 3,925 3,059 | 2,031 a 1,519 8,551 974 365 | —«:1,566 
» February ........-. 1,651 816 Ri 2,750 | ‘1,958 ee 1,468 7,791 920 350, 1,471 

» March............. 1,660 ‘ie | 3,009} =: 1,852 hs is 8,469 ait 408 1,642 

| | | 


\ | 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION (’) 





Copper Rubber Tin | Steel Gold~ 


ssn ngeioete 


Australia| Canada 
' 
| \ 


Canada 


aes ‘ae 
Canada | S. Africa 


Monthly averages or 


calendar months 





Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya 


N. ; | 
Rhodesia ! 





India Is. Africa | Australia 
' 






































000 tons 000 fine ounces 
jt pee ——— ancy . eee a he NO Aa ae — = 
IUD K25iiecehweanasudane 16-3 17-4 | 79 58-2 4-14 | 106 * 238 104 | 49 73-8 | 294 | 965-4 
SD ccckinSakssessenk sans si 209 32-4 7-9 52-2 6-11 | 217 | 395 145 132 85-9 365 | 1,321:1 
SSOF acdc bviud sees ebensews 24-1 35-0 | 8-2 3-2 5-95 | 251 375 143 143 90-3 368 | 1,419-3 
BOSS, FANUATY « . o..00.000:600% 27-1 | 38-5 | 9-9 61-2 6-76 | 270 359 | 165 | 145 90-7 376 | 1,418-0 
SS ee 25-3 32-5 | 6-6 51-6 4-22 | 233 335 146 138 82-4 358 | 1,356°7 
ON oioiic ci ada'omonminig 28-6 40-0 | 6-9 48-7 | 4-20 266 568 151 152 ie ams | 1,431-3 
YW WAUME..ccsccncceveese 27-3 37-0| 9-8 45-0) .. | 243 337]... 49] =. "| 1439-4 
GUY cc tiwissacesaen 27-7 37-2 | eK oe | ee ve | is abe esa | 1,472-5 
| { 
EXTERNAL TRADE (°) 

Australia, Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 
cae 7 - kt i aes hae — dt | t 
re Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 

mn. £A 8 ma. $C |o ‘ma. rupees mn. {NZ mn, rupees mn. {SA 

a cic ans a : 7 : ; 
BD SicsS scat ndeneeeneewe 28-2 33:8 220 | 259 537 382 10-71 12-27 85-9 | 136-1 29-5 11-4 
SID sens 60 a5 s-dioevmue sent 68-2 64-5 475 | 405 707 501 22-38 22-91 165-5 135-0 41-2 | 34-4 
ROOD cknoccnwancusamawaines 59-7 81-7 469 | 411 ion ee 24-71 22-98 174-7 133-6 45-9 | 31-4 
1957, December ........... 61-8 10-7 393 | 453 669 | 546 26-7 19-2 174-9 180-4 44-1 34-4 
B95S, FAWUALY 5. ec cccccce’s 17-3 66-8 399 | 390 655 548 24-0 24-6 164-4 aaa 57-3 32-5 
op CME 5 ose senate 62-5 60-6 364 | 326 one ion 23°8 28-4 aos 47-0 31-4 
op PURER. is esinsceseices 59-4 61-3 427 | 376 ae vis 51-1 37-5 

RINT So socio, is BW ek ea 67-3 53-1 450 | 377 mac nae 

EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (*) 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings ; Cost of Living 

be a a ae A er 
Australia® Canada India * Zealand | S Africa eee Canada India Zealand | Pakistan | S. Africa Rhodesia 

— lind of period ' aii US dollars 1953 = 100 ayistes oe 
aan al aie. | | | — 
SEE hsb diekcaw se beseeens'y 1,265 | 1,011 | 3,355 ? 237 | 652 56 | 84 | ee | 715 89 5) 77 13 
BOND rire wink ows a:9:b S90 Pre. oo 952 1,944 1,360 193 372 110 | 102 | 99 | lll 97 107 105 
SOE Siseiaewed steer sunses 1,321 1,836 | 872 | 138 | 289 113 | 106 104 | 113 106 110 108 
1958, January ............. 1,867 | 842 | 107 | 285 | 107 104 | 110 113 112 
pp CRBEMALY 6ocec cco sen 1,873 | 835 107 | 267 114? 107 | 103 | 115") 112 113 113 
pCR 656.5 wine eee nes ~ 1,880 | 808 115 | 250 108 | 103 | Ses 113 113 
SM Sack ddisigdcnieied | 1,883 | 809 | 130 | 220 nee! ies a | om oak 113 

CONE dee all ad ee ees ea 203 : | oe. eae a 





(?) Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation for own use. (2) Copper 
and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif except for 
Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob ; exports are fob. Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months 
beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. () Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and 
central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only 
and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. (°) Including foreign investments. (°) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South- 
West Africa. (’) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (*) April, 1948—March, 1949. (%) Including some long- 
term securities. ('®) Prior to 1957, excluding industria’ generation for own use. (!') Average for fourth quarter. (!2) Average for first quarter. 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 
= Treasury bill rate fell sharply at | 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
For the 5 days ended July 5, 1958, there was an 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
































































































































































































































































| 
' i Ssinki - “ | July 10, | July 2, | July 9, 
_ B“above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking the tender on Friday of last week. (£ million) | 3957 1958. | ~ 1958 
Funds) of £3,797,000 compared with a deficit of . ‘ ‘ | 
frica fa) 642, 000 in the previous week and a receipt of | The discount market raised its common 
___s«gfig 692,000 in the corresponding period of adh ye | bid by 8d. to £98 19s. 2d. per cent, | Issue Department* : | 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line” o ; : Notes in circulation...... 2,013-7 | 2,047-6 | 2,060-3 
____ }{5'782,000 leaving a total deficit of £248,005,000| ‘2King outside tenderers by surprise. | Notes in banking dept... |" 36-7 | 52-8 |" 40-0 
e° tnpared with £177,010,000 in 1957-58. | Thus, although the offer of £260 million Govt. debt and securities* | 2,046-2 | 2,096-3 | 2,096-2 
172 | was under-allotted by £20 million, the Gas os ond Sais, 0-4 0.4 ae 
| | | . , co « ) MB cces | 
ae April 1, | April 1,6 days|5 days | market secured an increase from 36 to Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 | 3-0 
ae Esti- | 1957, | 1958, Jended|ended | §4 per cent in the allotted portion of its | po,ii. p ; 
000 mate, to to Jul Jul } oe ° ‘ “ sanking epartment : 
1,573 f 1958-89] July 6, | July 5 6. Y | minimum bid. The average rate of dis- | Deposits: 
ass } 1957” | “1958” | 1987 | 1988 | count on the whole allotment dropped ee st eas sens 1 eet aes | aus. 
1471 by just under } per cent to £4 3s. 5.23d. CRI sca .5 cee ceencias 73-8 73-3 13°4 
1642 ‘ | per cent. At yesterday’s tender the offer | JO) ne ee eee 
Ord. Revenue | =" Hi ” iaeaiaiaias | vs : 22 
scene: HE Sncome TAR... +. 2312,500| 323,654 350,749] 25,279 23,222; Was £240 million, £20 million less than Sevens. --a0-2104 | SS ee eee 
Ds: case ein 163,000} 25,800. 25,600] 1,300, 1,000; matching maturities. fan... Se | 39-9 18-8 18-9 
Death Duties... 165,500] 53,300 48,400] 7,400, 7,800 Credit conditions have been generally Total | 275-4] 271-7 | 276-6 
Stamps .. 56,250} 18,000 14,500] 1, 600 1,100 | . a Banking department reserve. | 39-1 55-1 42-4 
Pretits Tax, EPT & taut in the past week. On Monday and om | & pa e 
ny ee ia | a et ae 5,100, 7,800! on Friday before the weekend the market |“ Proportion ”............. | 13-2 i7-8 | 14-0 
ie ‘ e ‘ S 
cea Wats o¢s aces ee as faced moderate repayments of seven > — 7 a 
niles meamaianmaaiianta Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000° 
Africa Total Inland Rev.. 2970, 250] « 466, 604 497,019] 40 — 40,922 day loans taken from the Bank to Fiduciary issue increased to {2,100 million from £2,050 million 
________} "|__| circumvent the June 30 squeeze; in the | on July 2, 1958. 
Pome sccc: SSi| BR) ARF BS | event, despite large official help, a tine 
“a amtianelrnptataia —_|——|_ new borrowing was necessary, and venaeuny onse 
Total Customs and 7 
965-4 TE Rice ......... 2189, 20 547,291, 576,911]41 0d 35,538 | Wednesday’s Bank return shows a fall 
321-1 i ———_— ———| in discounts and advances of [10.6 on " cae 
419-3 Motor Duties ..... 104, 000] 12,452 13,163 897 1,306 | million, to £30 3 million, following last Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
’ | Dr. Dr. | = pa 
PO (Net Receipts). { 2,000}... | 5,600, 4,700| Wweek’s rise of £28 million. Rates for | Pate of | = 5 ss 
|.418-0 ondcost Licences | 3ha0n 5 600 ’ . Tender | | Aeudbed Average Allotted 
36-1 Mccwcleas | seasel 153m iat overnight money have ranged up to 4 | Offered | “PPI |Allotted| Rate of | at Max. 
431 ; Misvellaneous. ... . 110,000] 59,940! 9,74 54 | and even 4} per cent ; dealings in Septem- | Allotment | Ride® 
l, ee leat <0 ' 1 } 
1472-5 fetolal............ 5439,500 '1104,237 1116,907 | 90,530, 73,120 ber maturities have been at 4\ per cent, 1957 | a @ oy 
anal though the discount houses have con- ie al = 
ore, Gussie ‘ ] \ July 5| 260-0 | 423-6 | 260-0 76 11-66 42 
Debt Interest. 695,000] 168,235 171,595 ceded 433 per cent at times of stringency. 1958 | | 
Payments toN. Ire- l A further seasonal increase in the active | pri 3 | 260-0 | 401-9 | 260-0 | 108 6-30 61 
land Exc hequer. 73,000] 18,245 19,607] 2,443) 2,631 ; . Wi 11 | 260- 422-0 | . . 
Other Cons. Funds) 10,000 3,670 3,376] 2,354) 2,270 note circulation of £12.7 million has neces- pe 18 | 8 aa3 74 ioe a e 
sore Supply Services... 4259,584]1006,858 1048,770] 64,750 71,200| sitated eee a — million, to ” 25 | 250-0 | 426-8 | 250-0 | 103 6-97 40 
‘ eee ea oes 2,100 million, in 3 
_ Pitot... yer po 1243,348| 69,546 76,101 | £2,100 , ee ae May 2| 220-0 | 433-5 | 220-0 | 101 1-93 | 46 
9| 250-0 | 447-6 | 250-0 | 103 10-81 20 
Exports §§ Sinking Funds....| 38,000{ 7,761. _7,380 ” 16 | 250-0 | 422-1 | 250-0 | 103 11-49 44 
- l LONDON MONEY RATES . 23 | 260-0 | 412-2 260-0 9 5-96 61 
— tine: * in sa » 30 | 260-0 | 416-0 | 260-0 96 3-84 49 
SA “Above-line” Surplus or} — |) — Bank rate (from 53%, Discount rates % 
— Deficit ............... | 100,532) 133,821 19,692 3,197 | 19/6/58)... 5 Bank bills: 60days. 4) June 6 | 270-0 | 445-4 | 270-0 94 5-72 59 
“ Rees . . | / 6/58) ys 41-4% 
u-4 Bek w line” Net Expendi- Deposit rates (max.) Smonths 4)-4% ” 13 | 270-0 | 413-0 | 270-0 90 1-77 65 
. ee eae 76,478 | 114,184 23,916 9,782 | Bank 3 4months 4]-4% | » 20) 260-0 | 414-1 | 260-0 85 9-63 42 
Pee ae, Bane cP = Suenner ace ees } » 27 | 250-0 | 420-0 | 250-0 85 10-67 36 
31-4 Total Surplus or Deficit* .... 177, 010 4,284 13,579 rf Diseeunt houses. 3* 6months 4}-43 | | ; 
ine trade bills: uly 4] 260-0 | 413-1  240- 83 5-23 54 
34-4 ~ ote + i. | “Day Day-to-Day ...... 33-44 ve ane sae 5-53 — 
32-5 + se aaa ne a Treas. bills 2months 44 4months 5-5} * On July 4th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 2d. 
31-4 Salvens nme seueinamaan = 200 3 months Sis : ; 6months 54-6 secured 54 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
31-5 Dressianis Savings ‘Vente. 2110 * At immediate notice The offer this week was for £240 mn. 
Ds ee ee Civil Contingencies Fund totalling LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Official 
; Market Rates : : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT Rates es aan - 
— (£ million) July 9 July 5 July 7 
Ways and Means | 
| Treasury Bills Advances | United States $...|  2-78-2-82 | 2-80) 3|2-80 4} -2-80%8 [2-808 -2-80}| 2-80}-2-80§ [2-805 -2-80% 
S. cs trace gate a | _Total | Canadian $ ...... 39 2-693 2-691 | 2-698-2-69} |2-69,-2-69%| 2-69}-2-69g | 2-69-2-69} |2-684-2-69¢ 
| Rhodesia BH Pate [ bia | Floating | French Fr........ 1167-18-1184- 82} 11723-1173} | 1173-1173} | 1173-1173} | 11724 11724 | 11723-1173 | 11734-11733 
ea | Tender | Tap eae ma | Debt wr e aawene 12-15 4-12-33 h pe aa 213 ae 12-213)12-214-12-21})12-214—-12-213/12-214-12-213/12-214-12- 213 
pts. | England | ian Fr. ...... -274- 223 139-20- 139-15- 139-17}- /139-174- 
a | ; 139- 323} 139-27} 139-25) 139-20) 139-223] 139-224 
—— Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 10-57} -10- 574| 10-57-10-57}| 10-57-10-57},10- 56§-10- 563/10- 568-10- 564'10- 563—10-57 
73 | | W. Ger. D-Mk. .. _{11-67 &-11-8492]11-684-11-683| 11-68-11-68} 11-67{-11-68}| 11-68-11-68}| 11-68-11-684| 11-68-11-68} 
105 4,937-9 | Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00 80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
108 Italian Lire ...... | 17368-1762% }| 17393-1740 | 1740-17403 | 17393-1740} | 1740-17403 | 17393-1740 | 1739}-17393 
| Swedish Kr... 14-378-14-592 [14-464 -14-463 14-461 -14-468| 14-46-14-46} 14-457-14-46) 14-45;-14-46h| 14-46-14-46} 
239-6 ie 4,859-0 | Danish Kr........ | 19-19}-19-48} ]19- 33}-19-34 19-33Z-19- 34) 19- 33] -19- 34} 19- 33]-19-34 |19-33}-19-34 |19-33}-19-34 
259-4 ia 4,872-1 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 |20-00%-20-002'20- 00-20-0072 20-00§ -20- 00% 20-004 -20- 003:20- 003-20- 00$,20-00}-20- 003 
. beat 952: 
205-8 4-0 4,978-2 | One Month Forward Rates 
NON CIO Ol oiccedadccacseoees f-fe. pm | j3-fc. pm 3-%c. pm ?-%c. pm 3-%.c. pm -§¢c. pm 
217-9 1-5 ee ee h- &c. pm 4 Be. pm 4 3c. pm 4 ic. pm : = pm i ic. on 
215-3 ee | re PI, wae eccceaccccccnvecuss 3 6 dis 3-6 dis } 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 3-6 dis 2-5 dis 
234-9 ee a eee aa 23-2ic. pm 2}-2)c. pm 23-2jc. pm 3-2}c. pm 3-2hc. pm | 23-2}c. pm 
202-6 ee 5 Ge FN 6 ors nhac ins cctccedeiex. fk-— ts pm 4 pn n- par 4 pm-par 4 pm-par | 4 pm-par L = par 
2) Copper 226-5 eS ee rere 1-}e. pm 1-ke. pm | 1-3c. pm lie. pm | 3-4c. pm j-Ac. pm 
cept for | W. CG DP cae ewesceceisincwes 14-jpf. pm 1} ipl. pm 1}-jpf. pm 1j-jpf. pm | 14-jpf. pm 4 tpt. pm 
months 211-5 4,963-6 SOREN Ea vce ctuteadeetsewestas 1}-4} pm 2-1 pm | 2-1 pm | 2-1 pm | 2-1 pm 2 pm-par 
d 213-1 | GS PE ls oh wid ccdaccdecnataaes 1?-1}6 pm 1}?-1j0 pm 1j7-1j0 pm | 13-146 pm | 13-146 pm 12-1}6 pm 
ent an . ee I pm | 40 P 40 P P P 
220-5 | GES | RE ii. cescteccnccscccsdces 2-lo pm | 2-lo pm | 2-16 pm 2-10 pm 2-lo pm | 2-lo pm 
me { éinintiun POPE IG ow cacddweescecteusne 26 pm-par | 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par | 26pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 
‘ | 86 - - “2 
é - Gold Price at Fixing 
3,300-0 1,587-5| 205-3 5,092-8 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/4 | 250/1} | | 250/04 | 249/114 250/44 
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We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but 
the Gordon Royal Commission was the first to make any 
studied forecasts of that development. The growth 









predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in 
a Seen Canada’s economy. Through our more than 480 branches of 
National Income to Triple the Toronto-Dominion and by our close participation in 
that economy, we’re right at the centre of all Canadian 
Per Capita Income May Double business activity . . . able to assist any manufacturer, 





planning market expansion in prosperous Canada 
by supplying such information as: 







e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 


ia.)- TORONTO-DOMINION 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., B.C. 4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 

















INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY vo!2/s9 


2's? 
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FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE 
BELL a th 

ELT | 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
FACILITIES 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 


LONDON BRANCH: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo. BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 120, Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 





















se No other investment offers such a 
® high interest rate, with such security 
f and no capital depreciation on such 
f favourable withdrawal terms. 

SAVE WITH SECURITY 


IN NORWEST 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS , 


Yeu con withdraw : 


Up io 1/00 — F 
on demand 


Up te 11000 ~ 
én 30 days’ notice 

Up ie £5000 ~ 
én 3 meonihs’ notice 

Over £5000 ~ 


on € months’ notice 


Send now for booklet 
No. 29, 






Ce ee 





INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 

NORWEST HOUSE, NEWGATE STREET, CHESTER 
TELEPHONE : CHESTER 27171 (5 lines) 

IN LIVERPOOL, PRESTON AND COVENTRY 






OFFICES 
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that world-famous health and _ holiday 
resort, situated on the beautiful Lake of 
Geneva. 

From Montreux the historic Castle of 
Chillon, immortalised by Lord Byron, is 
within easy reach, and a ride by funicular 
to the Rochers de Naye for a wonderful 
view of the majestic Swiss and French 
Alps is one of the “ musts ”. 

The Montreux Branch of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland will gladly encash your 
Travellers’ Cheques or Letters of Credit. 





Ss 
UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 





SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 

Swiss Francs 100,000,000 

tees .. Swiss Franes 100,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 


Capital fully paid 





HAS CORRESPONDPSS Aten THE WORLD 
=e” 
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whatever kind of business 
you are planning in Canada 


. . . We Suggest you contact Imperial Bank of 
Canada. With branches coast to coast, Imperial 
Bank can provide you with up-to-date infor- 
mation on trends, developments and business 
opportunities in Canada. Such information 
is readily available from the London Represen- 


tative, Imperial Bank of Canada, 116 Cannon St., 
E.C.4, or Imperial Bank of Canada, Head 
Office, Toronto I, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BANK OF CANADA 


Branches Coast to Coast in Canada 
and Correspondents throughout the World 





Youll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 













This informative publication— issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, W1 


Almost 800 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 


WIDENED FIELD OF PROGRAMMES 
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INCREASING VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 


MR PRINCE LITTLER ON EXPANSION PLANS 


The annual general meeting of Associated 
Television Limited will be held on July 
2%h at Television House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr Prince Littler, CBE, which has 
been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


When I addressed you at the last Annual 
General Meeting the Company was only just 
emerging from the financial shadows of the 
opening period when every week of opera- 
tion meant an additional heavy loss to your 
Company. It is not too much to say that 
your Company, the first to come forward 
ready to take up the challenge of operating 
an independent service, was more heavily 
penalised by events than any of its com- 
petitors. The unavoidable delay in opening 
the Midlands transmitter meant that for a 
period of five months the Company was 
burdened by full overheads while forced to 
forgo approximately 50 per cent of its legiti- 
mate market. 


Those days are now past, In the result 
your Company has taken its full share in the 
expansion of the television broadcasting 
industry. Advertising revenue has continued 
to build up with the growth of the Indepen- 
dent Television network. New stations have 
come into operation in Scotland and Wales 
in the past year—and the number of viewers 
able to receive Independent Television pro- 
grammes is now approximately 20 million. 


The continued increase in the volume of 
» advertisement bookings confirms the growing 


confidence of advertisers in the value of tele- 
vision as the best means of reaching and 
holding the public. On the other hand, 
programme costs have also risen despite 
increased net working but this is unavoidable 
if we are to pursue our policy of improving 


) on past standards. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit after taxation for the year ended 
April 30, 1958, amounted to £1,997,909. 
After eliminating the debit balance of 
£483,794 brought forward on the Profit and 
Loss Account and providing for the arrears 
of dividend paid on December 16, 1957, 
amounting to £125,832, and the interim 
dividend of 10 per cent paid on April 25, 
1958, amounting to £91,786, there remains a 
credit balance on Profit and Loss Account 
of £1,296,497. From this your Directors 
have recommended payment of a final divi- 
dend of 20 per cent on the “A” Ordinary 
and Ordinary Shares, absorbing £183,573, to 
Which must be added a Deferred Share divi- 
dend of £29,884, in accordance with the 
Articles of Association. The Directors also 
Tecommend that the sum of £750,000 be 
transferred to General Reserve, leaving 


| £333,040 to be carried forward on Profit and 


Loss Account. 


During the year, a staff profit-sharing 
scheme was introduced, and provision has 
en made for a distribution of £146,562. 
or the first time since the inception of the 
Mpany, provision has been made for the 


payment of Directors’ fees amounting to 
£29,000. You are accordingly asked to pass 
the necessary resolution for this purpose. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


‘Turning to the Balance Sheet, you will see 
that the amount of “A” Ordinary Shares 
issued and fully paid has increased by 
£292,880, as a result of conversion of a 
similar amount of 6 per cent Convertible 
Unsecured Loan Stock 1960-63. Fixed assets 
after provision for depreciation have risen by 
£77,977. The principal addition to fixed 
assets comprises a freehold property and 
buildings which are being adapted for 
urgently needed storage and studio space. 
The liquid position of the Company again 
shows marked improvement in the Bank 
Balances, Sums on deposit and Cash in 
hand standing at £3,203,732. The balance 
of the mortgage on the Company’s studios 
at Elstree has been called for repayment on 
January 31,. 1959. 


With the Company’s increased trading and 
with the large number of programmes pro- 
duced for the ITA network as a whole, the 
Company has experienced a grave shortage 
of essential office and studio accommodation. 
Accordingly, the lease has now been negoti- 
ated for new office premises, adequate to the 
expanding needs of the Company, in a 
centraily situated block which is _ being 
designed to meet the Company’s require- 
ments, Moreover, a suitable studio site 
within easy reach of the West End has now 
been selected and negotiations for its 
acquisition are currently proceeding. 


IMPROVEMENT IN LIQUID POSITION 


With the improvement in the liquid posi- 
tion of the Company, the Board has given 
its attention to investing in the United 
Kingdom in allied and ancillary fields. As 
a first step in this direction your Company 
acquired on May 9, 1958, £500,000 7 per 
cent Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock in 
British Relay Wireless & Television Limited 
with attractive conversion rights into ordi- 
nary shares in 3 and 4 years’ time. British 
Relay Wireless & Television operates tele- 
vision and radio relay services over parts of 
London and in many other urban areas, as 
well as a television and radio rental business, 
and by the extension of its operations creates 
new television viewers: for. our own pro- 
grammes. 


Your Board, moreover, is currently seeking 
to negotiate the purchase of one of the major 
producing companies, specialising in the pro- 
duction of films for television. The com- 
pany in question has an outstandingly success- 
ful record, notably in the American market. 
Your Board feels that, in the acquisition of 
this company, your own Company’s position 
in the production field would be greatly 
strengthened. 


DEVELOPMENT OVERSEAS 


During the year the Board has given con- 
siderable attention to opportunities for par- 


ticipating in the development of commercial 
television and radio broadcasting in English- 
speaking territories overseas, including the 
USA. Two of your Directors, Mr Norman 
Collins, the Deputy Chairman, and Mr 
Richard L. Meyer, have made a number of 
visits Overseas to carry out on-the-spot 
investigations. One major project to which 
the Company has signified its assent is at the 
moment before a Commonwealth Govern- 
ment for their approval ; and, in readiness 
for anticipated developments elsewhere 
within the English-speaking world, the Com- 
pany either has registered, or is in process 
of registering, Companies in Canada, East 
Africa, the West Indies and Bermuda. 


POSITION NOTABLY MAINTAINED 


_The Company’s pioneer position in pro- 
viding programmes of wide appeal has been 
notably maintained and, at the same time, 
the range of productions has significantly 
expanded. Since my last report, the Com- 
pany has embarked on a widening field of 
programmes dealing with Religion, the Arts, 
public affairs and matters of general socio- 
logical interest. Notable among the religious. 
contributions have been “Christ in Jeans ” 
(as the modern dress Passion Play was entitled 
by the Press) and a specially filmed docu- 
mentary record of the British Pilgrimage to 
Lourdes in the Centenary year; among the 
outstanding individual contributors have been 
Dr George MacLeod, Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, 1957-58, and such lead- 
ing Nonconformists as Dr Leslie Weather- 
head and Dr Donald Soper. Moreover, a 
series of six programmes, introduced by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has been arranged 
to cover the major issues raised at the 1958 
Lambeth Conference. 


As regards the Arts, Sir Kenneth Clark, 
the ex-Chairman of the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority, recently agreed to become 
Advisor to the Company and initiated a 
series of widely-acclaimed programmes on 
which he personally appeared. In the field 
of public affairs, the series of balanced but 
still highly controversial programmes, “ Free 
Speech ”, continued under the Chairmanship 
of Mr Edgar Lustgarten, and the lectures of 
Mr A. J. P. Taylor helped still further to 
widen the scope of Independent Television, 
The Company has, moreover, recognised its 
responsibility as a public service by the 
creation of a special programme unit equipped 
to deal at short notice with such important 
and emergent issues as Polio and the Cult 
of Tranquillisers. Meanwhile, in the general 
field of programming, Mr Val Parnell’s 
“Sunday Night at the London Palladium ” 
continues to maintain its place as a national 
institution and, to cite another example at 
random, the dramatic serial, “ Emergency— 
Ward 10”, now enjoys an audience of some 
ten million viewers twice a week. 


FUTURE OF BRITISH TELEVISION 


Your Board has considered the Company’s 
future position in the field of British Tele- 
vision as a whole and is firmly of the opinion 
that in television, as in other fields of life, 
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competition is not only desirable but neces- 
sary. Accordingly, I am happy to place the 
Company on record as saying that it would 
welcome the introduction of a third tele- 
vision service—in competition with your 
Company’s own operations—and I feel that 
it would be in the best interests of the 


country if it were run on commercial lines. 
The fact that competition leads to better 
programmes has already been sufficiently 
proved. Television entertainment from all 


sources—including the British Broadcasting 
Corporation—has improved beyond measure. 
New opportunities have been offered to 
artists, writers and technicians, and British 
television is, in consequence, richer in talent 
than it has ever been before. Moreover, in 
the result, the export business of British tele- 
vision programmes has, for the first time, 
been established on a substantial basis. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Your Company is at the moment unfortu- 
nately handicapped by the fact that its licence 
from the Independent Television Authority 
provides for no more than part-time working 
on two different transmitters, i.e., London 
and the Midlands. With a third television 
network run on commercial lines this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs could be remedied. 
It is your Company’s firm desire to provide 
the public of the Metropolis—and through 
the new network such parts of the country 
as wish to take the programmes—with an 
unbroken seven-day-a-week service, exhibit- 
ing to the full the potentialities of indepen- 
dent and truly competitive television. 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY 


I would like also to refer to the Indepen- 
dent Television Authority, the statutory body 


LONDON & OVERSEAS 
FREIGHTERS LIMITED 


MR BASIL M. MAVROLEON ON INDUSTRY’S PRESENT 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The tenth annual general meeting of 
London & Overseas Freighters Limited was 
held on July 7th in London, Mr H. W. 
Merckel presiding in the absence of Mr Basil 
M. Mavroleon (chairman and managing 
director). 


The following is a précis of the chairman’s 
review : 

The Operating Surplus for the year, at 
£2,969,204 was £546,142 less than the pre- 
vious year. In view of the collapse of the 
tanker freight market during the last twelve 
months to levels comparable with those ruling 
during the great depression of 1931, I con- 
sider the year’s trading to be highly satisfac- 
tory, but what of the present and the 
immediate future? There can be no doubt 
that the year ahead will be one of extreme 
difficulty for all concerned with shipping— 
especially for those with predominantly 
tanker interests. 


UNDETERRED BY PRESENT ADVERSE 
CONDITIONS 


The prosperity of tanker owners depends 
on the relationship between the demand for 
oil and the tanker tonnage available to carry 
it. The present distressing state of the tanker 
freight market is due to the demand for oil 
not increasing at the expected rate and has 
been accentuated by the number of new 
tankers leaving the builders’ yards. Neither 
of these factors are alarming if looked at in 
perspective from a long-term point of view. 
The background against which shipowners 
have placed orders for tankers in recent years 
is one in which the world consumption of oil 
must go on increasing for many years to 
come. This basic factor has not changed. The 
present depression in tanker freights—how- 
ever acute and prolonged it may be—can 

elate only to a fraction of the life of a ship. 

Unless the business of the world is coming to 
a standstill—and this I refuse to believe—oil 
must be consumed in increasing quantities 
and must be moved largely by sea, Your 
Company intends to provide its fair share of 
this transportation for many years to come. 
My Board and I are in no way deterred by 
the present adverse conditions from carrying 
out our policy of planning for future expan- 
sion although the continuance of these condi- 
tions may conceivably call a temporary halt 
in the upward trend of your Company’s 
profits. 


As to the current financial year I am con- 
fident that our profits will again be highly 
satisfactory. But, make no mistake about 
it, we are going through a crisis. Suffice it 
for me to say that today a tanker operator is 
asked to send his ship 8,500 miles from the 
United Kingdom to the Caribbeans and back 
with a cargo of oil for about 14s. 8d. per ton. 
Oil has been and is being carried today on 
this route for as little as 9s. 6d. per ton— 
in more domestic terms this represents a 
freight element in petrol of little more than 
one-third of a penny per gallon. 


INHERENT SELF-CORRECTING FACTORS 


To look a little further ahead I am of the 
opinion that, in the absence of some world- 
shattering event, the next two years will pass 
before a material change for the better will 
show itself in the tanker freight market. 


The reasoning which leads me to think 
that the upward swing will not come earlier 
rests upon certain self-correcting factors in- 
herent in the shipping industry which come 
into play in times of depression. They work 
to reduce the surplus of available tonnage and 
thereby bring about some equilibrium be- 
tween supply and demand and a consequent 
improvement in freight rates. The first of 
these factors—the laying-up and scrapping of 
uneconomic tonnage—may appear to be two 
separate processes, but in fact, if present 
conditions continue it is extremely doubtful 
if any of the war-built (and older) tankers 
now laid up will ever be recommissioned. The 
laying-up process will continue for some time 
yet and will effectively reduce the available 
tonnage. 


The second factor is, of course, the can- 
cellation and postponement of building con- 
tracts. Many of the new tankers to be de- 
livered during the next five years were ordered 
by owners confidently expecting to meet the 
cost largely out of earnings, and in so doing 
they were relying upon the freight market 
maintaining a very high level for a long 
period. They now find themselves committed 
to pay for new ships for which, in many 
cases, no employment has been secured— 
clearly cancellations are inevitable. This pro- 
cess will stem the flow of new ships becoming 
available and combined with the laying-up 
and scrapping of ships, will contribute to- 
wards bringing the supply of tanker tonnage 
more into line with the demand. 
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set up by Parliament to administer the affairs 
of Independent Television as a whole. Under 
the able and experienced Chairmanship of 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, as under the Chair- 
manship of his predecessor, Sir Kenneth 
Clark, the Authority continues to act in the 
fullest degree as guardian to Parliament and 
public alike. Moreover, the untiring efforts 
of the Authority’s Director-General, Sir 
Robert Fraser, have done more than the 
viewing public will ever realise to make a 
practical reality of the provisions of the 
Television Act of 1954. 


In conclusion, I would like to express my 
gratitude to my colleagues on the Board 
for their unfailing assistance and advice and 
also to pay tribute to the loyal service 
rendered to the Company by the Executives 
and the Staff in both London and 
Birmingham. 


Inevitably, these self-correcting factors take 
time to come into effect. Ships ordered for 
delivery in 1958 and 1959 are beyond the 
planning stage and will be built. Cancella- 
tions cannot be expected materially to affec 
the available tonnage before 1960 at the 
earliest. Furthermore, the major oil com- 
panies have, in their own and chartered fleets, 
more tonnage than they need and it seems 
likely that some time will elapse before in- 
—e oil consumption will “take up the 
slack.” 


Despite the gloomy picture I have painted 
of the prospect before the industry in the 
immediate future, I must reaffirm my con- 
fidence that your Company will weather the 
storm and find itself well-placed to benefit 
from the fair winds that must inevitably 
follow. 


DIVIDEND 


The dividend of 6d. per share now recom- 
mended, together with the interim dividend 
of the same amount paid in January, accords 
with my forecast last year. 


FLEET AND BUILDING PROGRAMME 


The only changes in the Company’s fleet 
during the year comprise the addition thereto 
of two 24,900 dwt tankers, the London Tradi- 
tion and London Resolution in November, 
1957, and January, 1958, respectively. 


Apart from the four dry-cargo ships re- 
ferred to in my Review last year no further 
orders have been placed, but there have been 
some adjustments in the building programme 
affecting tonnage and delivery dates. 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


The Overseas Pioneer (24,900 dwt), the 
first tanker to be built for our associated 
Company, London and Overseas Tankers, 
Limited, of Bermuda, has just been launched 
in the yard of the Furness Shipbuilding Co., 
Ltd., and its sister ship is due to be launched 
in July this year. Both these vessels should 
commence trading early in 1959. 


The modernisation programme being 
carried out by Austin & Pickersgill, Limited, 
the shipbuilding concern in which your Com- 
pany has a substantial stake, is procesding 
according to plan. 


PERSONNEL 


Once again I am pleased to be able t0 
report with pride upon the loyal and efficient 
service given by the Company’s employees, 
both afloat and ashore, and to pay tribute 0 
their efforts which have played a vital pat 
in carrying out the plans of the Board and 
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have thereby contributed to the Company’s 
well-being at a difficult period in its growth. 

On your behalf I take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation of these efforts. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 6d., making a total dis- 
tribution of 1s. per share for the year, was 
approved. 


ROTARY HOES LIMITED 
INCREASED SALES 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Rotary Hoes Limited was held on July 4th 
at West Horndon, Mr E. N. Griffith (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


Sales in 1957 were 25 per cent greater 
than those in 1956, and this had led to a 


> marked increase in the balance of trading 


from £111,590 to £278,633. 
sidiary Companies 
increase. 

The Board was of the opinion that the 
results for 1957 would justify a final divi- 
dend of 7 pet cent (making 12 per cent for 
the year). However, in view of the capital 
profit from the sale of the Basildon lease, it 
had been decided to recommend, in lieu of 
a final dividend, a cash distribution of 24d. 
per ordinary share from the capital profit, 


All the sub- 
contributed to this 


» which would not be subject to taxation. 


£28,000 had been invested in new factory 


) buildings at West Horndon during the year 


and the area of the freehold property was 
now 27 acres, with a built up area of 330,000 
sq. ft. compared with 9 acres and 53,000 
sq. ft. respectively in 1948. Among new 


| buildings erected were workshops to house 
| the plant moved from the late Basildon 


factory, the lease of which had now been 
sold to Messrs Carreras Limited, at a capital 
profit. The move from Basildon would 
effect savings in overhead expenses. 


As a result of considerably reduced stocks 


' during 1957, the bank overdraft had also 


been considerably reduced, but the Chair- 
man did not expect it to remain at the very 
low level shown at the end of 1957 as bank 
accommodation would be required if trade 
Temained buoyant. 


The wholly owned share capital of the 
French Company had been increased from 
£6.000 to £25,000. The turnover of this 
company in 1957 was £280,000. Controlling 
interest had been purchased in an Australian 
Company—Clifford Howard Pty. Limited, 
which had now started to manufacture the 
Company’s products on a small scale. This 
Purchase had been made because of the 
increasing impositions of Customs Duties 
and Import Restrictions in Australia. 


Sales for 1958 had got off to a very good 
Start, and up to the end of May turnover 
was in excess of that for the same period 
last year, but the Chairman warned that 
Owing to pending wage claims, it would be 
unwise to be over confident about the future. 
He considered that the addition of the 
lifford range of cultivators since the acqui- 
sition of Clifford Cultivators Limited at the 
end of 1956, had been a success and that 
these machines would continue to represent 
an important part of the turnover. 


4 A number of new projects had been under 
evelopment for some time, and the first to 
¢ launched was the Series 11 ‘E” tractor- 
mounted Rotavator, employing the new 
Patented SELECTATILTH gearbox. Other 


new models would be marketed during the 
Next twelve months. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


WALSALL CONDUITS 


A WELL-EQUIPPED ORGANISATION 


MR CHARLES G. MAISEY REVIEWS 
A RECORD YEAR 


The 22nd annual general meeting of 
Walsall Conduits Limited was held on July 
7th in Birmingham, Mr Charles G. Maisey 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


In his circulated statement, Mr Maisey 
paid a tribute to the services rendered to the 
Company by the late Chairman, Mr A. E. 
Read, and by the late Managing Director, 
Mr A. E Millard. 


INCREASED OUTPUT AND TURNOVER 


The Statement continues: The figures for 
1957 again constitute a record, the Group 
trading profit for the year, before provision 
for taxation, being £712,122 as compared 
with £663,709 for the previous year. This 
satisfactory result was achieved largely in 
consequence of increased output and turn- 
over notwithstanding narrower profit margins. 
Stocks and Work in Progress at the year end 
were £775,629 being an increase of £48,725, 
mainly due to expanding sales and the 
marketing of new products. 


In view of the excellent trading results for 
the past year, and also bearing in mind the 
conservative dividend distributions in recent 
years, the Directors have recommended a final 
dividend of 15 per cent, making 224 per cent 
on the ordinary shares, compared with 20 per 
cent for the previous year. After transferring 
£40,000 to the general reserve account, 
making provisions for taxation and the pro- 
posed final dividend, the balance of unappro- 
priated profit of the Company, including the 
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subsidiaries, to carry forward to next year will 
be £930,778, compared with £742,750 
brought forward. 


Continuing our policy of expanding and 
improving our sales organisation, we have 
opened an additional depot at Milford Haven, 
where we expect to benefit from the very 
large developments envisaged in that area 
within the next two or three years. 


HOME SALES INCREASE 


Our sales in the home market for 1957, and 
also for the current year 10 date, continue to 
increase, but in consequence of currency 
restrictions and repercussions arising from the 
Suez crisis, our export business has declined. 
There are now welcome signs of a real effort 
being made to bring to a halt the continually 
rising costs of labour and raw materials. This, 
in my opinion, is absolutely essential if the 
export trade, which is so vital to the pros- 
perity of this country, is to be maintained. 


The year 1957 proved to be a rather difficult 
period for our subsidiary Company A. G. 
Hackney & Co. Ltd., which produced a 
trading profit of £17,511 as compared with 
£43,772 for the previous year. During 1957 
the ceramic industry as a whole experienced 
a slackening in demand which resulted in keen 
competition with diminishing profit margins. 
Under the circumstances, the Directors con- 
sider the trading results can be regarded as 
satisfactory. 


Whilst it is difficult at the present time to 
forecast the future trend of trading con- 
ditions, the Directors are confident that your 
Company with its highly efficient productive 
capacity, excellent sales organisation and 
financial strength wil) be in a very good 
position to secure its share of available 
business. 


The report was adopted. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


8,500,000 Shares 


THE LAZARD FUND, INC. 


Capital Stock 
(Par Value $1) 


Price $15.00 Per Share 
(in single transactions involving less than 1,500 shares) 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from such of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as are registered dealers in this state. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


June 30, 1958. 
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FARBWERKE HOECHST AG. 


vormals . Vewsher ie souls GS Briiving 
FRANKFURT (M)-HOECHST 


The Annual General Meeting of Farbwerke Hoechst AG. was held 
in Frankfurt (M)-Hoechst on May 20, and the following is a summary 
of the report presented by the Board of Directors: 


Development 


The Company continued to make progress in 1957. 

The total turnover of Farbwerke Hoechst AG. and its associated 
companies rose by 18.9% to DM 1,760m. The export ratio rose to 
32% compared with 30% in the previous year. 74% of the total 
turnover went to countries which now form part of the European 
Common Market. 


The turnover of the chemical industry in the Federal Republic rose 
by 11.4% during 1957, and thus considerably exceeded the rate of 
increase of German industry as a whole, which amounted to 7.5% 
only. However, expansion in the chemical industry is likely to slow 
down as it has done in industry as a whole. 


Investments 


Capital expenditure during 1957 totalled app. DM 232m. and 
brought investments since the Company’s re-establishment in 1952 to 
a total of more than DM 1,000m., financed through depreciation to 
the extent of 56%. In 1957 the proportion covered by depreciation 
amounted to as much as 65%. Investments during 1958 will probably 
be of the same magnitude as those in the previous year. Expenditure 
was largely channelled towards the extension of petrochemical plants, 
the erection of new plants for the production of basic raw materials, 
and the expansion of fibre and foil production. 


Overseas Interests 


The Company’s foreign sales organisation was _ systematically 
expanded. The export organisation of Farbwerke Hoechst’ AG. today 
covers 68 countries, including 37 where in many cases the associated 
company has -included the name of Hoechst in its designation. Expendi- 
ture on distribution companies and the erection of production 
installations abroad reached DMS58m. by the end of 1957. 


In Spain, the traditional co-operation with Electro-Quimica de Flix 
S.A. was resumed as early as 1955, and Farbwerke Hoechst AG. 
acyu red a participation in this company. The vinyl acetate plant built 
with technical assistance from Hoechst has now begun production and is 
helping to increase the turnover of Flix. Further installations 
designed to round off the production programme are being built, or 
in the planning stage. In Brazil, Fongra S.A.. a chemical plant run 
jointly with W. R. Grace & Co., New York, began production in 
1957, and its programme includes solvents, acetic acid, pesticides, etc. 
The Company's plant in the United States, Hoechst Chemical Cor- 
poration, the former Metro Dyestuff Corporation, is at present 
expanding its production capacity. In India and Pakistan, Farbwerke 
Hoechst AG. joined Farbenfabriken Bayer AG. in building up an 
indigenous dyestuff industry. The Company is also planning to join 
Ausir:an partners in erecting a plant for the production of low-pressure 
polyethylene of the “Hostalen” brand, near Vienna. Small poly- 
merisation plants are working in a number of countries. and others 
are either being built or still in the planning stage. 


Development of Individual Fields of Production 


Plastics, solvents. lacquer components, fibres and foils accounted for 
35% of the Company’s total turnover, with the balance being distri- 
buted over dyestuffs, textile auxiliaries, and organic intermediates (16%), 
pharmaceutical products (12%) and inorganic chemicals, fertilisers, 
plant protection agents, and miscellaneous products (37%). 

The production of inorganic chemicals showed a considerable rise 
during the year as a result of investments previously made. Work on 
considerably extending installations for the production of chloride and 
caustic soda began. during the current year 


Sales of plant protection agents and of nitrogenous fertilisers, 


particularly of special complete fertilisers, continued to increase during 
the year under review. 

Business in dyestuffs and textile auxiliaries was especially lively, helped 
by the satisfactory employment position of the German textile 
industry, and in particular by progress in the export field. The new 
*Remazol”’ range, with applications in both the dyeing and _ printing 
industries, has excellent possibilities. 


Sales of intermediate products were satisfactory and kept in step with 
the advance made in dyestuffs. 


In the field of plastics, lacquer components, and solvents the 
investments made in previous years proved particularly effective and 
made this sector’s turnover the largest within the Company. The larg: 
scale installation for the production of low-pressure polyethylene of the 
*“ Hostalen”’ brand was fully utilised. Outstanding among the many 
ways of producing this material has been injection-moulding, especially 
for household articles. The capacity for solvents was fully utilised 
and precluded a further increase in output as demanded by the market 
situation. A new plastic, polypropylene, was launched on the market 
in December 1957, and its promising properties have already attracted 
a good deal of interest. i 

Plastic foils developed encouragingly, and sales were concentrated in § 
Kalle & Co. AG. in order to meet any widening of the market by an 
effective selling organisation. 

In the field of man-made fibres “‘ Trevira,” the new polyester fibre, 
developed satisfactorily and has already claimed a remarkably larg 
share of the market, particularly in the curtain and silk industries, 
and in ladies’ and men’s outer wear. “ Perlon” production capacily 
was fully utilised. 


Pharmaceuticals were also successful during the year and th 
Company’s orally administered anti-diabetic drugs, such as “* Rastinon, 
further consolidated their position. 


Among special products sales of ‘“ Frigen”. rose considerably. 
Business in the aerosol sector is likely to outstrip sales of refrigerants 

Production capacity of Hoechst waxes was expanded and outpul 
raised so as to meet the increased demand in this field. <A new 
montan wax deposit was opened up at Treysa and produced a0 
improvement in the raw material position. Sales of chlorparaffins 
also developed favourably. 

Expenditure on research and development during 1957 totalled some 
DM 88m. and represented once again 5% of the total turnover. Al 
the end of the year the Company's staff with scientific and technical 
training numbered 1,750; one half thereof were employed in the 
fields of research and development as well as of application technique 


Associated Companies and Participations 

Knapsack-Griesheim AG. began work on a second 40,000 kW 
carbide furnace during the year. It is expected to be commissioned ! 
the autumn of 1958, and several small, uneconomic, open furnaces 
will then be taken out of service. The use of calcium cyanamide it} 
agriculture continued to grow and reached such proportions that cus 
tomers’ requirements could no longer be fully met. Output o 
phosphorous and phosphates rose considerably. In the field of welding 
techniques and {echnical gases there was further expansion during th 
year, in step with the advance in business achieved by customers 
this ficld. 

Kalle & Co. AG. fully utilised its capacity and output of plastit 
foils rose by app. 50% over the previous year’s figure. 

Behringwerke AG. showed a favourable development during 1957, 
a success to which new drugs made a notable contribution. The fight 
against foot-and-mouth disease greatly taxed the company’s resources 
owing to the wide incidence of the disease. 

Wacker-Chemie GmbH. Miinchen, a company in which Farbwerke 
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Hoechst AG. holds a 49% interest, distributed a dividend of 10% for 
1956 and 11% for 1957. Duisburger Kupferhiitte, Duisburg, which raised 
its share capital by DM 10m. to DM 42m. during 1957, distributed a 
dividend of 9% for 1956, and the Company’s holding of 30.17% 
remained unchanged. Cassella Farbwerke Mainkur A.G., Frankfurt (M), 
in which Farbwerke Hoechst AG. now has a 25.1% interest, distributed 
a dividend of 10% for 1956 and 11% for 1957. Synthesekautschuk- 
Pete iligungs-Gesellschaft mbH., Frankfurt (M), a company set up jointly 
with Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik AG. and Farbenfabriken-Bayer 
AG., which holds a 50% interest in Bunawerke Hiils GmbH., increased 
iis share capital from DM 60,000 to DM 21m. The installations for 
the production of synthetic rubber will be ready during the summer 
of 1958, and production. will be able to start on schedule. 


Personnel 


The number of personnel employed by the Group rose in proportion 
to the increase in output and turnover to 42,739 at the end of 1957, 
compared with 39,615 a year earlier. Salaried employees showed a 
rise of 10%, as against 7% for manual workers. 


Balance Sheet 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet at December 31, 1957, included the 
balance sheets of Farbwerke Hoechst AG., Knapsack-Griesheim AG., 
Kalle & Co. AG., Behringwerke AG., and the Company’s other German 
subsidiaries. Investments effected during the year, which comprised 
expenditure on plant of DM 232.1m. and on participations of DM 
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Loan 


The Investments envisaged for the future are to be covered by a 
bohd issue totalling DM 100m. These bonds are to run for 20 years 
and the annual rate of interest amounts to 7%. The loan was floated 
on March 26, 1958, at an issue price of 98%, and was well taken up. 


SUPERVISORY BOARD 
(Aufsichtsrat) 


Dr.-Ing. E.h. Dipl.-Ing. Friedrich Jahne, Miinchen, Chairman; Dr. 
rer. pol. Leisler Kiep, Kronberg (Ts), Deputy Chairman; Dr. rer. pol. 
Hermann Richter, Diisseldorf, Deputy Chairman; Dr. rer. pol. Hanns 
Deuss, Diisseldorf; Dr.-Ing. E.h. Carl Fr. Miller, Berlin; Professor 
Dr. phil. Dr.-Ing. E.h. Gustav Pistor, Tegernsee; Professor Dr. phil. 
nat. Dr. med.h.c. Dr. med.h.c. Boris Rajewsky, Frankfurt (M); Karl 
Schirner, Freiburg i. B.: Max H. Schmid, New Canaan, Conn., U.S.A.; 
Dr. jur. Pierre Vieli, Kiisnacht-Ziirich. 


Representatives of Works Council 


Hans Bassing, Schwalbach a. Ts.; Peter Braun, Frankfurt (M); 
Nikolaus Fleckenstein, Frankfurt (M); Anton Ockenfels, Knapsack; 


Fritz Schramm, Frankfurt (M). 
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22.7m., (Verstand) 
ae \weTe > srmiatt © + > > ‘ ¢ ‘ 3 ‘ 
were a ae a eee — —— and a i Professor Dr.-Ing. Dr. rer. nat.h.c. Karl Winnacker, Chairman; 
ly glaamaaa during the year. Net profits amounted to Dr.-Ing. Erich Bauer; Professor Dr. phil. Dr. rer.nat-h.c. Dr. med. vet. 
31,031,856. h.c. Gustav Ehrhart: Dr. phil. Michael Erlenbach; Oscar Gierke; 
J Dr.-Ing. Paul Heisel; Heinz Kaufmann; Dr. rer. pol. h.c. W. Alexander 
Annual General Meeting Menne; Dr. phil. Dr.-Ing. E.h. Friedbert Ritter; Dr. pha, Emil Thiel; 
At the Annual General Meeting on May 20, 1958, when more than Dr. phil. Konrad Weil; Dr.-Ing. Josef Wengler. 
80% of the share capital were represented, it was resolved to distribute 
a dividend of 11% for 1957. Turnover continued to rise during the D Memb 
frst 4 months of 1958 and was higher than the comparable figure eputy maemoers 
for 1957 Kurt Lanz, Dipl-Chem. Wolfgang Thies. 
. 
FARBWERKE HOECHST AG. 
. ~ ry ™~ ~~ r rm « ‘yy = 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1957 
including Affiliated Companies 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 
31.12.1957 31.12.1956 31.12.1957 31.12.1956 
DM DM FIXED ASSETS DM DM 
SHARE CAPITAL ... 462,000,000 462,000,000 Establishment : 
RESERVES Plant and Buildings 
Statutory Reserve 102,531,808 100,508,064 (a) Business and Residential... 54,679,025 50,883,387 
Special Reserve . ie 35,660,000 35,660,000 (b) Factories, Labs. and other Buildings 241,599,616 207,525,929 
Miscellaneous Reserves 91,713,908 91,331,411 Undeveloped Sites aa aa 6,992,254 6,758,291 
—_— Plant, Apparatus and Machinery ye 395,893,051 359,904,950 
229,905,716 227,499,475 Tools, Factory and Office Equipment 21,893,303 19,065,269 
Holdings by Third Parties in Associated Companies 1,794,408 1,416,652 —— —__—- 
Value Adjustments under Sections 7c and d Income 721, 057, 249 644,137,826 
Tax Act mayo 15,553,680 16,732,833 Patents and Similar —m is _ 5 
Provisions Participations 123,764,508 101,378,116 
Pensions ... 143,468,154 139,890,949 Fixed Asset Securities... 660,000 660,000 
Provision for 1.G. Farbenindustrie AG. iL. 20,339,283 20,339,283 —— ——— 
Miscellaneous 77,007,720 56,635,791 845,481,762 746,175,947 
——<— Ss ———__—— STOCKS 
240,815,157 216,866,023 Raw Materials and Supplies 142,373,278 120,343,274 
CURRENT speemanatiaaal Semi-finished and Finished _ Products, Mer- 
Loan ’ 100,000,000 — chandise ia aad 216,083,880 185,524,509 
Mortgages 57,236 77,334 a — 
Superannuation Funds 134,555,835 134,337,742 358,457,158 305,867,783 
Bank Credits 179,327,059 155,140,910 ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
Mise. Credits... 78,119,393 69,759,909 Mortgages “a 11,745,591 9,771,804 
LG. F arbenindustrie AG. :i. 8,512,747 13,731,332 Deposits with Suppliers aa . “ea 29,475,765 27,167,107 
Customers’ Deposits ... 38,472,989 32,697,777 Debtors (Trade).. 222,632,695 199,067,972 
Creditors (Trade) 84,405,883 77,625,990 Debtors (Associated Companies) 38,115,065 25,268,025 
Creditors (Associated Companies) 1,173,802 708,377 Miscellaneous Amounts Outstanding 77,403,702 83,528,608 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 108,303,776 95,600,994 —_—_—_——_ — 
—_ - —- 379,372,818 344,803,516 
732,928,720 579,680,365 LIQUID ASSETS 
PROFIT Securities 36,933,877 42,651,402 
Balance oo ae from 1956 207,933 205,388 Bills of Exchange ‘Receivable 25,813,901 25,216,083 
Profit 1957 50,823,923 42,352,545 Cheques 39,752 8,318 
——-—-- — -- Cash in Hand incl. Balances with Landeszentral- 
51,031, 856 42,557,933 bank and on Postal —_ Accounts 2,363,784 3,037,841 
Equalisation of —,eaeatieeaaaee Levy : Bank Balances ... « ee 74,544,526 75,811,002 
Present Value , .«» DM144,272,218 —_—__—_—_ _ —— 
_ Quarteily Instalment . ... DM 2,613,059 139,695,840 146,724,646 
Guarantees na ee «-» DM 35,264,300 TRANSITORY ITEMS 
Discount (Loans) 1,913,580 — 
Miscellaneous 9,108,379 3,181,389 
11,021,959 a 181, 389 


1,734,029,537 1,546,753,28% 


Recourse Claims on Guarantees DM35,264,300 





1,734,029,537 1,546,753,281 
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METAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 
SIR CHARLES WESTLAKE’S REVIEW 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Metal Industries Limited will be held on 
_July 30th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Charles Westlake, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


This has been a record year in your 
Company’s history and let me at once pay 
tribute to those who have largely contri- 
buted to this satisfactory result. The 
managements, staffs and workpeople of the 
constituent companies, those in the head 
office administration—all have worked as a 
team, with loyalty, enthusiasm and increasing 
efficiency. 

It is, I think, encouraging that of the six 
thousand men and women we employ, more 
than a thousand have been with us for ten 
years or more and no fewer than 250 for 
over thirty years. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account : 
Group profit for the year ended March 31, 
1958, at £1,755,912 was a record and com- 
pares with £1,627,359 for the previous year. 


There has been charged in respect of 
taxation on these profits £976,159 compared 
with £827,262 for the previous year. it will 
be noted that the increase in the charge for 
taxation is more than proportionate to the 
increase in profit. This is due mainly to the 
effect of losses brought forward and used 
against the profits of the year ended March 
31, 1957. 

As a result the net profit of the year shows 
a small reduction to £779,753 compared with 
£800,097 for the previous year. 


A final dividend of 10 per cent less tax 
is recommended which, with the interim 
dividend of 4 per cent, makes a total of 14 
per cent less tax for the year. In addition 
the Directors recommend the placing of 
£250,000 to General reserve. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet: Capital 
employed as shown in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet has risen to £9,821,871 and as 
a result of the sale of Ordinary Stock in The 
British Oxygen Company Limited will rise 
in the current year by a further £1.1 million. 


Net expenditure on fixed assets at 
approximately £430,000 exceeds the figure 
of depreciation of approximately £290,000. 
During the year considerable amounts were 
expended to make good arrears of expendi- 
ture in previous years in the Metals Division 
and it will be necessary to continue this 
policy in the future in order to bring the 
equipment of this and other divisions up to 
the level of efficiency necessary to meet the 
increasingly competitive conditions of today. 

A further substantial improvement in the 
Group’s liquid position is shown and again 
it should be noted that this is before taking 
into account the effect of the sale of 
Ordinary Stock in The British Oxygen Com- 
pany Limited. This satisfactory position 
enables the Group to contemplate an expand- 
ing future with confidence. 

Electrical Division : To enable the Group 
to play an increasing part in the rapid 
developments which are taking place in the 
electrical field we have decided to bring the 
two electrical control gear subsidiaries under 
one management. In this way we shall be 
able to make the best use of our resources 
by combining the technical skills, the research 
facilities and the sales organisations of the 
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two companies and pooling their accumulated 
knowledge and _ experience. The new 
organisation, to be known as _ Brookhirst 
Igranic, will be the largest manufacturer of 
electrical control gear in the United 
Kingdom. 

Future Outlook : In pursuance of our aim 
of keeping stockholders informed as quickly 
as possible on matters which affect their 
interests, the accounts were prepared, the 
final dividend recommendation published, 
and this Statement written when barely three 
months had elapsed of the current financial 
year and when only two months’ operating 
results were available from our constituent 
companies. You will readily understand, 
therefore, that it is difficult for me at this 
stage to give any clear indication of our 
progress in the year to date. It must suffice 
to say that from the limited information at 
present available your Board has reasonable 
confidence in the future, provided, of course, 
nothing happens in the national or inter- 
national fields to upset our present expecta- 
tions. I hope to publish at a later date a 
short statement of the results for the first 
twenty-eight weeks of the financial year. 


Copies of the Chairman’s Statement and 
the Accounts may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Metal Industries Limited, 60 


Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 


SHEFFIELD TWIST DRILL 
AND STEEL 


EXPANSION POLICY 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
the Sheffield Twist Drill and Steel Company 
Limited was held on July 10th at Sheffield, 
Mr Alexander Dormer, chairman and joint 
managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The net profit of the Group before taxation, 
for the year 1957 was £685,750 compared 
with £781,341 for the previous year, a reduc- 
tion of £95,591. 


Last year, I referred to our policy of main- 
taining prices, in spite of increased costs. 
This policy has been continued. 


There was a falling off in the demand for 
twist drills, but I am pleased to say that sales 
of other of the Group’s products more than 
replaced any loss of twist drill turnover. 


The advance shown by the unskilled and 
semi-skilled labour at the new works at 
Worksop is most satisfactory, and your Direc- 
tors are convinced that the policy of extension 
of the range of DORMER products will prove 
of benefit to the Group. 


Our latest extension in Sheffield is designed 
to reduce the cost of raw material used by 
your company, the full benefit of which, how- 
ever, will not arise in the current year. 


Our business is the provision of tools for 
the shaping and forming of metals and we 
are, in that sense, dependent on a prosperous 
industrial Britain. We have every confidence 
that the Group’s expansion over the last three 
years will reap its reward. 


Export trade has not been disappointing, 
although compared with the peak figures 
reached in 1956, there was a fall of about 4 
per cent. 

We pride ourselves on the service available 
to our customers, and the speed with which 
our goods can be supplied from the depots 
set up in London, Birmingham, Manchester 
and Glasgow, as these help us to maintain our 
position as Britain’s premier supplier of engi- 
neers’ small tools. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THOMAS LOCKER AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Woven Wire Manufacturers & 
General Engineers) 


SCRIP ISSUE APPROVED 


MR T. C, LOCKER ON ANOTHER 
RECORD YEAR 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Thomas Locker and Company Limited was 
held on July 3rd at Warrington, Mr T. C, 
Locker, MA, MSc, AMIMechE (Chairman 
and Joint Managing Director), presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

Once again the year was a record one, both 
for sales and production, but profit margins 
tended to be lower owing to the continued 
increase in costs—many of which are beyond 
our control. 


The major reorganisation and modernisa- 
tion of our factories should be completed 
during the present financial year; we will 
then have a Plant laid out on the most 
modern lines and equipped with the latest 
types of machines in their respective fields, 
This has, of course, required considerable 
expenditure over the last few years and, in 
addition, has prevented us obtaining the 
maximum production of which we should 
now be capable. It is our continuing policy to 
increase the range of products manufactured 
by the Group and we have succeeded in two 
notable cases in this connection this year. 


Our South African Factory continues to 
operate satisfactorily and included in the 
Report is a photograph of the factory of 
Lockers (Australia) Pty., Limited, which was 
completed during the year and is now in 
production. 


During the year a_ revaluation of the 
Group’s fixed assets in the United Kingdom 
was carried out and a surplus of nearly 
£400,000 was‘ disclosed over Book values. 
This sum has been transferred to the 
Capital Reserve Account. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVE 


In order that the issued Ordinary Capital 
be brought more into line with the capital 
actually employed, your Directors propos 
that £500,000 of the amount standing to the 
credit of the Capital and General Reserve 
Accounts should be applied in crediting as 
fully paid a Scrip Issue of £500,000 “A” 
non-voting Ordinary Capital in the ratio of 
one new “A” non-voting Ordinary Share for 
each Ordinary Unit held, and consent of the 
Capital Issues Committee to this issue has 
now been obtained. To do this it is, of 
course, necessary to increase the Company’ 
Authorised Capital and your Directors 
propose that it be increased to £1 million 
This new issue does not imply that there will 
be any increase in the total amount dis- 
tributed by way of Ordinary Dividends in the 
coming year. The necessary Notices giving 
effect to these Proposals are enclosed with | 
these Accounts. 


The future is uncertain. All I can say is, 
as I have said before, that your Board is very 
much alive to the difficulties and problems 
facing it. It is determined to do everything 
it can to maintain and, if possible, enhance 
the trading results and prosperity of your 
Company. 

In conclusion, I wish to pay tribute to the 
co-operation of all members of the Staff at a! 
levels, both at home and overseas, for theif 
continued loyal services. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed increase of capital and scrip 
issue were approved. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


INCREASED INCOME 
OUTLOOK IN CANADA 


SIR CHARLES J. HAMBRO’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the British 
Empire Investment Trust Limited was held 
on July 7th at 3 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C., Sir Charles J. Hambro, KBE, MC, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The accounts before vou cover the first 
trading year of British Empire Investment 
Trust Limited following the reorganisation of 
the Group which took place in January, 1957. 
It is satisfactory to note that the income from 
service fees and miscellaneous income 
increased from £18,040 to £24,664, and that 
there was a reduction in General Expenses. 
We are continuing our efforts to extend our 
activities as Transfer Agents and in under- 
taking other useful representation services in 


| London for Canadian companies. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The profit of the Group after taxation was 
£83,670 compared with £77,905 for the pre- 
vious year, and the Directors have recom- 
mended dividends on the “A” and “B” 
Ordinary Stocks of 15 per cent which, 
together with the dividend on the 5 per cent 
Cumulative Preference Stock, will absorb 
£58,231, leaving a surplus of £25,439 to be 
retained in the Group. 


The market value of the investments stand- 
ing in the Consolidated Balance Sheet at a 
cost of £1,575,960 shows an appreciation of 
£676,472. This compares with an apprecia- 
tion as at April 30, 1957, of £1,153,225. A 
geographical analysis of our investments 
showed that at April 30, 1958, approxi- 
mately 57 per cent were invested in Canada, 
9 per cent in the United States of America 
and 34 per cent elsewhere, mainly in the 
United Kingdom and Commonwealth. Our 
policy continues to be the same holding a 
large percentage of our funds in dollar securi- 
tes. The proportion invested in Ordinary 
stocks and shares at the close of the vear 
was 94 per cent. In addition to the amount 
invested in Canada as at April 30, 1958, there 
were short-term loans amounting to £157,365, 
representing funds held by our Canadian sub- 
sidiary awaiting favourable opportunity of 
Teinvestment. 


BETRUST INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


Our Canadian subsidiary, Betrust Invest- 
mem Corporation Limited, again had a suc- 
cessful year, and we are grateful for the 
advice and guidance given us by Messrs 
Wood, Gundy & Company Limited of 


toronto in the conduct of our Canadian 
interests. 


I have just returned from a visit to Canada 
a a member of the Dollar Export Board 
Delegation to that country. 


During the year Canadian economy has 
been adversely ‘affected by the drop in the 
Price of base metals and other primary pro- 
ducts produced in Canada. In addition, the 
Tecession of business in the United States has 


p Mevitably affected business in Canada, but 


not to the same degree. The authorities have 

Telore reversed their policy in regard to 
edit restriction and. as a result, short-term 
Money rates have fallen considerably. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK 


Although the unemployment figures for the 
time of year are unusually high, the total 
number of employed in Canada is higher than 
at the same period last year. Moreover, the 
sales of consumer goods during the first three 
months are reported to be higher than during 
the same period of 1957. 


While it does not appear that general busi- 
ness activity is likely to rise in the near 
future, Canadian agriculture has taken a turn 
for the better and it would seem that the so- 
called “recession” is levelling out, and 
nobody who visits Canada can fail to be 
optimistic about the future of that great 
country. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


MONTECATINI 


Societa Generale per l’Industria 
Mineraria e Chimica 


MILAN, ITALY 


The Annual General Meeting of Monte- 
catini was held recently in Milan under the 
Chairmanship of Count Dr Carlo Faina, and 
the following are details of the report pre- 
sented by the Board of Directors: 


The report commenting on Italy’s economic 
situation in the present conjunctural moment, 
expresses complete confidence in the future 
of the Montecatini Group of Companies not 
only in relation to present economic condi- 
tions but also in the light of the creation of 
a European Economic Community. 


The report goes on to illustrate the 
economic developments of the Group during 
1957, and pays special attention to the various 
production sectors in which it has been 
active. It stresses development in the fields 
of pyrites and sulphur and, as far as liquid 
and gaseous hydrocarbons are concerned, it 
lays particular emphasis in pointing out the 
necessity that new encouragement should be 
given to research and prospecting in this 
field by appropriate amendments of some 
clauses of the Hydrocarbon Law. As to 
potash deposits the progress made in pros- 
pecting has given most satisfactory results. 


While the traditional production lines of 
the Group’s chemical divisions do not require 
any special comment, it is reported that the 
manufacturing plants producing industrial 
chemicals were working at full capacity last 
year, and that sales in this sector showed an 
advance over the figures for 1956. It is 
recognised, not without satisfaction, that 
following special efforts during 1957 to 
promote the sales of some new chemical 
products, these products have been favour- 
ably received and enjoy a growing market. 


In the field of hydrocarbons and their 
derivatives, the report sets out the first results 
achieved in the polymerisation of olefines by 
the stereospecific catalytic process, which 
made it possible for the plants manufacturing 
Moplen to be put on stream by the end of 
the previous financial year. Since then 
Moplen production has increased steadily. 


The potentialities of plastics, textile fibres 
and elastomers, arising from current scientific 
studies, give rise to justified hopes for their 
future. At Ferrara work has started with a 
view to substantially increasing the capacity 
of cracking installations for the production 
of olefines. The completion of this pro- 
gramme is expected to lead to four times the 
previous output. 


The increase in the production of plastic 
materials was again outstanding during 1957, 
particularly in regard to polyesters where 
— almost doubled compared with 
1956. 
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Most gratifying results are recorded in 
respect of Ducotone, and in the field of var- 
nishes and dyestuff intermediates generally. 


The Company’s activities in the field of 
coal derivatives, intermediates and dyestuffs, 
and pharmaceuticals also proved satisfactory. 


Synthetic fibres enjoyed increasing success : 
cellulose acetate, Nailon, Terital and Movil 
have been favourably received by consumers 
and give rise to interesting possibilities for 
the future. 


The expansion all over the world of the 
Fausor-Montecatini process also reached an 
important new stage during 1957. Work has 
begun on 24 new plants, bringing the total 
of plants using the process to 218, all of 
which will be in production shortly. 


The production of electric power has been 
satisfactory and a marked increase has been 
recorded in the output of thermo-electric 
power. 


_ Finally, the activity of the metallurgical 
industry (aluminium and its alloys, lead and 
zinc) was quite satisfactory. 


The Company’s balance sheet closed at 
December 31, 1957, with a net profit of 
Lit.  11,589,868,873 as against Lit. 
10,870,093,641 in 1956. It is accordingly 
proposed to distribute a dividend of Lit. 
115 (equivalent to Lit. 11,500 million) for 
each of the 100 million shares of Lit. 1,000 
nominal which made up the Company’s share 
capital at the close of the year. 


The report, the accounts, and the propo- 
sals put forward by the Board were adopted 
unanimously. 


THOMAS BROWN 
AND SONS LIMITED 


(General Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Warehousemen, Rum Distillers and . 
General Agents) 


MR JOHN M. LAWRENCE’S 
STATEMENT 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
Thomas Brown and Sons Limited, was held 
on July 3rd in London, Mr John M. 
Lawrence (the chairman) presiding. The 
following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


The Company’s year started well, and in 
announcing in December, 1957, the _ half- 
yearly results to July Ist, I was able to report 
an increase of some £2,000 in the profit of 
the Parent Company before Taxation. From 
that time onwards conditions have become 
progressively more difficult, and the final 
figure of turnover for the year was no larger 
than that of the previous year. 


It is not surprising therefore that our Group 
Profits before Taxation have fallen from 
£193,102 for 1957 to £169,159 for 1958. The 
acceptance of the Company as an Overseas 
Trade Corporation as from December 31, 
1957, however, has given rise to substantial 
savings in Taxation. 


The net profit for the year available for dis- 
tribution and reserve has increased from 
£78,647 for 1957 to £94,937 for 1958. 


The Directors are proposing a free scrip 
issue of one new “A” Ordinary Stock Unit 
for every £13 of Ordinary or “A” Ordinary 
Stock. 

Although the near future will clearly have 
its difficulties, I remain as confident and 
optimistic as ever on the unlimited scope for 
the development of Queensland. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend and scrip issue as recommended 
approved. 











SWEARS & WELLS 
LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Swears & Wells Limited was held on July 8th 
in London, Mr Cyril J. Ross, OBE, chairman 
and joint managing director, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: The report and accounts for 
the company’s financial year ended January 
31, 1958, show a decrease in profit earned 
compared with the previous year. The Con- 
solidated Profit for the year was £517,937 and 
compares with last year’s figure of £766,795. 
The directors recommend payment of a final 
Ordinary dividend at the rate of 75 per cent 
which with the interim, already paid, makes a 
total of 124 per cent for the year. 


Your company passed through a difficult 
year, mainly in the fur section. Increased 
overhead charges added to the difficulties and 
such economies as were effected could not 
operate fully in the year under review. In 
the five months of the year that have already 
passed the fur turnover of the previous year 
has been practically maintained. 


Furs: The trade of this section had in- 
creased but unfortunately this increase was 
not subsequently maintained, due mainly to 
unfavourable weather conditions. The main 
part of the company’s fur trading season has 
yet to be reached but given no unexpected 
turn of events in the country I have reason to 
believe that this section of your company’s 
business will show improved results in the 
present financial year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SCOTTISH CEYLON 
TEA COMPANY 


DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT 
DESPITE LOWER PROFIT 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Scottish Ceylon Tea Company Limited 
was held on July 8th in London, Mr H. S. 
Campbell (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The results of the past season’s working 
are disappointing, the net profit of £13,773 
comparing very unfavourably with the figure 
of £115,467 for the previous year. During 
recent prosperous years we have built up a 
Dividend Equalisation Reserve and it is pro- 
posed to transfer £10,000 from that reserve 
to enable us to pay a final dividend of 74 per 
cent, making 15 per cent for the year. 


’ The fact that we show a profit when most 
mid-country tea producers have been register- 
ing a loss is due to our low cost of produc- 
tion Fortunately the slump in Ceylon tea 
prices has proved to be only a passing phase. 
Already prices obtained for our 1958 teas are 
about ls. per lb higher than those ruling at 
this time last year. 


I do not think shareholders need be un- 
duly depressed regarding the small profit 
earned last year in view of the substantial 
recovery in the market already in evidence. 


We have had good reports on the 
condition of all the Company’s properties. 
Crops for 1957 for the first time topped the 
three million pound mark at 3,043,938 Ib 
equivalent to 1,005 lb per acre. The 
weather during the current season has, so 
far, been less forcing, but this has enabled 
the Superintendents to turn out better quality 
tea. The report was adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE CITY OF LONDON 
REAL PROPERTY 


BOARD’S PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


The annual general meeting of The City 
of London Real Property Company Limited 
was held on July 7th in London, Mr Edmund 
Howard, FRICS (the Chairman), presiding. 


In the course of his speech the Chairman 
said: Following completion of rebuilding 
schemes, Gross Rents and Service Charges 
at £2,377,000 show an increase of £267,000. 
Outgoings generally have been kept at a 
satisfactory level to accord with a good estate 
and company management and the balance 
remaining amounts to £1,663,753 as com- 
pared with £1,509,909 last year, an increase 
of £153,844. Due to the increase in revenue, 
our provision for taxation has increased by 
£85,792, a heavy burden, but in future we 
look to some alleviation from the recent 
change in Profits Tax. 


The balance of Revenue Account for the 
year is £600,556, a reasonable increase over 
last year, and after writing off the stamp duty 
on increase in Share Capital, amounting to 
£30,000 the Directors recommend a final 
dividend of 6 per cent on the Ordinary Stock, 
making 9 per cent for the year, payment of 
the Dividend on the 5 per cent Preference 
Stock and to carry forward the sum of 
£260,871. 


Stockholders are aware that in January last 
your Company offered £3 million of 6 per 
cent Debenture stock 1978-83 for subscrip- 
tion by the members and debenture stock- 
holders. The standing of your Company is 
such that we were able to obtain a very satis- 
factory price of issue of £98 10s. per cent, 
and I am delighted to say that this issue 
was over-subscribed no less than six times 
and the stock now stands at a substantial 
premium on the Stock Exchange. 


Considerable progress has been made with 
both routine maintenance and modernisation 
of our older buildings. Maintenance of our 
properties is one of primary importance and 
relatively heavy annual expenditure must be 
expected as a normal company outgoing, but 
we are always exploring the possibilities of 
new methods and materials to keep costs as 
low as possible. 


BOARD’S POLICY 


Having concluded our postwar redevelop- 
ment programme your Directors have to give 
constant thought to maintaining income and 
security together with proper expansion. Your 
Company as it exists today is supported by 
a major holding of modern buildings and, 
provided we have no national depression or 
penal taxation, we are in a strong position to 
deal with the problems of capital expenditure 
on older buildings and replacement of expir- 
ing leasehold incomes. Your Directors are 
determined that all buildings shall eventually 
provide accommodation compatible with 
present day standards and we have a long 
term improvement programme for all dated 
buildings. 


I would say a word about expansion. We 
intend in the future, as in the past, to under- 
take development projects whenever favour- 
able opportunities occur, but your Directors 
intend that in all cases the expenditure must 
show an ample return to the stockholders. I 
believe most strongly that the expansion of a 
Company must always be consistent with the 
interests of its stockholders and I would 
assure you that these principles will be 
strictly observed within The City of London 
Real Property Company Limited. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 


“NOW ON SALE: 


THE ECONOMIST JULY 12, 1958 


the proceedings terminated with a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman in which 
reference was made to the expansion of the 
Company in the post-war years under his 
leadership. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. ; : ae 
read in the July issue of 


“WESTERN WORLD” 


*** The Events in Algiers and Paris ”—assessed 
by sixteen Western politicians and commentators 
(Britain represented by Gilbert Longden, Donald 
McLachlan, John Midgley, George Thomson, and 
Kenneth Younger). 

*** Debate of the Month ”"—between Hugh Gaitskell 
and James B. Conant (** Neutralisation of 
Germany?”’). 

*Paul Rotha discusses film-making with Roger 
Vadim, Rene Clair and Darryl Zanuck. 

*Richard Fry of the Manchester Guardian on “ The 
Recession and the Alliance.” 

“* Western World ’’ is the independent magazine of the 
Atlantic Community, and it is a forum for politically 
conscious people everywhere. Produced by an international 
team for a large international readership, it is edited 
jointly in Paris and Washington. 

Appearing each month, ** Western World” is obtain- 
able, price 4s. a copy, and 2 gns. a year, from leading 
London bookshops, W. H. Smith & Sons, Ltd.. and 
10 Wyndham Place, W.1. 


“RHE WEEK,” the brilliant survey in The Observer 
every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on 


a whole week’s news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. Let 
The Observer put the world in your hands on 
Sunday. 


COMPANY WITH substantial funds wishes to acquire 
established Banking/Finance/Insurance Company. 
Small or inactive Company would be considered.—Write 
Box 972. 
UILDING FINANCE. Up to £50.000 available for 
maximum 18 months.—Please write Box 973. 


ws STREET ASSOCIATES offer for your con- 
venience their office facilities at 37 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. Services include telephone and mail 
accommodations as well as distribution of subscribers’ 
— mail.—For further information please address the 
above. 





Invest in 


CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR FOUR OR FIVE 
YEARS 


For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE. 
COVENTRY. 


= “ Economist ” 1944 to 1955 complete, unbound 
“ Fortune ” July 1935 to December 1953, except issucs 
April 1941, April, July, August 1942, and January 1944. 
“My Garden” June 1947 to December 1951. Offers 
invited.—Box 976. 


ET THINGS MOVING. 
* BUY ” A CINE CAMERA, 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 94 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
O, Felicity, dear, we won't need a compass for our 
motoring trip to the lakes. The new National 
Benzole road maps are more than adequate. 
National Benzole garages and filling stations. 1/-. 
PANISH CAPRICE, by Rimsky Korsakov. El Cid 
Amontillado, by Duff Gordon. The perfect pair for 
an evening of rhapsodie espagnole. Ole! 
EDUCATIONAL 
9/- a line. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 


14-week courses.—Write. Organising Secretary. DAVILES'S. 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinatlons—University. Law, Accountancy, Costing. 


From 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial General Certificate of Education, etc. Atso 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice, 


mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to © 


the Secretary (G9/2), 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. _ 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
Vacant 9/- a line: Required 6/- a fine. 

ALES MANAGER, 60, accustomed to negotiating at 
board level, 40 years’ experience in non-ferrous metals 
industry, and having customer contacts throughout U_K.. 
faces demotion following take-over by combine. He 
therefore seeks post over limited period with company 
wishing to establish and develop markets and needing 

sales guidance over transitional stage.—Box 974. 
AN. 25, B.A. Economics, recently qualified. secks 

employment. _Arabic. German spoken.—Box 975. 


RDERS for advertisements in The Economist are 

accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 

at the discretion of the Editor: that while every effort 

will be made to publish an advertisement on a specificd 

date. no guarantee is given: and that white on black, 

reverse blocks, or large sizes of black-faced type may be 
stippled or lined at the Editor's discretion. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 


GROUP CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


JHOMAS DE LA RUE & COMPANY LTD. 


requires a Chief Accountant at Head Office 
in London who will be responsible to the 
Financial Comptroller for the Accounts of the 
Group. 


Candidates must be _ qualified Accountants, 
aged approximately 35, with experience’ in 
Industry and with real knowledge of both Cost 
and Financial Accounts. He must have a 
positive personality and be in receipt of a 
salary of not less than £1,750 per annum. This 
is an excellent opportunity, being a _ senior 
executive position, in a long-established but 
progressive and expanding group of Companies. 
—Apply in writing to :— 


Chief Personnel Officer, 
De La Rue House, 
84-86 Regent Street, 

London, W.1. 


~ GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of DIRECTOR 

OF INDUSTRIES, Department of Industries, Ceylon. 

2. Onalifications, duties and terms of appointment. 

Applicants should have at least ten years’ experience 
in a responsible capacity in induStrial organisation, promo- 
tion, production and development of industrial under- 
takings. Practical knowledge of business economics and 
technical background is desirable. 

Applicants should not be less than 35 years of age 
on June 27, 1958. 

The selected candidate will be responsible for the 
administration of a major Department of Government 
which is concerned with the encouragement, planning, 
promotion and development of industrial undertakings 
including State-owned. private and joint enterprises. 

3. Emoluments. 

(a) Rs. 19.200 — two of Rs. 900 — Rs. 21,000 per 
annum for Ceylonese ; 

(b) £2,500 to £3,000 per annum for non-Ceylonese. 
(Rate of conversion from sterling to rupees will be at the 
current rate of exchange.) 

A non-Ceylonese candidate with special qualifications 
and experience may, in consultation with the Treasury, be | 
placed on a salary higher than £3,000 per annum. | 

4. Further particulars and forms of application may be | 
obtained from this office. 

5. Applications should reach me on or before July 31, 


) 1958.--High Commissioner for Ceylon in the United 
Kingdom, Ceylon High Commission, 13 Hyde Park 
Gardens, London, W.2. July 2, 1958. 


NATLONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH 


STATISTICAL OFFICER 


Required to take charge of Statistical Unit and to be 


- responsible, in consultation with Director, Senior Research 


Officer 
analysis 


Tests Officer, 
experiments ; 


and ‘Senior 
of all 


for the design and 
for the supervision of the 


© routine statistical work concerned with the standardisation 


of tests. This Unit is equipped with desk machines and 
arrangements are made for some computing work to be 
done by outside agencies. 

A degree in mathematics with qualifications in statistics 
is required. Some experience of research work in education 
or the social sciences would be an advantage. 

A three-year contract will be offered. 

Salary scale £1,000 x £50 to £1,400; point of entry 
will depend upon qualifications and experience. 

Particulars and application forms from the Director, 
N.F.E.R., 79 Wimpole Street, W.1. 

PPORTUNITY to join enthusiastic team of Industrial 

and Production Consultants is offered to ambitious 
man. Group has been established 13 years and Principal 
is planning his retirement. He is looking for a career- 
maker who will eventually share control with one other 
director. No investment required other than ability, 
knowledge and an enormous capacity for hard sustained 
efiort plus appreciation that immediate rewards must be | 
secondary to long term benefits. Present executives know | 
of this advertisement.—Write fully and frankly to John W. 
Hendry, 29 Cork Street, W.1. | 


CCOUNTANT.—A young Chartered Accountant, age | 


Applicants should 
and punched card 


25-30, required as Assistant to Chief Accountant of | 
large Textile Company in Scotland. 
have some Knowledge of mechanical 
accounting and of the preparation of consolidated 
accounts After a probationary period, the successful 
applicant will be given departmental responsibility with 
Status of Manager. Staff pension scheme.—Reply, stating 
age, with full details of experience, educational and 
dustrial background, to the Staff Manager, JUTE 
INDUSTRIES, LTD., Meadow Place Buildings, Dundee. 


Closing date for applications, July 19, 1958. 


GENIOR LECTURER (Accounts) required by NIGERIA 
FLDERAL GOVERNMENT for Federal Training 


Centre. Appointment on contract for one tour of 
12/24 months in first instance. Salary £2,100 a year 
{including inducement addition). Gratuity at rate of 


£180 a year. Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance 
towards cost of children’s passages and grant up to £150 
annually towards maintenance in U.K. 
full Salury. 
Jow rental. 


Liberal leave on 
Housing with essential furniture provided at 
Candidates, not over age of 55, must possess 

accountancy qualifications and have at least 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


St. Clements Press, Ltd.. London W.C.2. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY 


offers an interesting and varied career with excellent 
Opportunities of reaching a high salary level at an early } 
age. i 

If you are aged over 28 and hold a degree or other 
professional qualifications and wish to explore the 
prospects of entering the consultancy profession, you are 
invited to write for an interview. 


WORTLEY, HAWSON & CAMM, 


5 Benefit Buildings, Moorhead, Sheffield 1. 


E.A. require a CARGO RESEARCH OFFICER.— 
e Duties include collection and analysis of statistical 
data relating to carriage of freight by air and surface 
and preparation of estimates of future air freight traffic | 
and rates. Previous experience in research work essential. 
Economics degree or equivalent qualification and experi- 


ence in analysis of statistical information desirable. 
mencing salary £1,025, 
applications 
European Airways, Keyline House, Ruislip, Middlesex. _ 


Distributor | 
German essential, and preferably a proven sales ability. | 
Starting salary £1.200 
other 


SIDE 
Works, Hertford. 


Com- 
rising to £1,250 p.a.—Written 
to Personnel Officer, Head Office, British 


MARKET RESEARCH 


A graduate 
of age 
company 


The ideal candidate will offer statistics as a 
special subject and some commercial or industrial 
experience. 


in economics between 25-35 years 
is required by a large light engineering 
in West London. 


The duties require analytical skill in relating 
the Company's activities to trends in the national 
economy and in dealing with statistical material. 


The post offers a first-class opportunity, with 


excellent sports and social facilities, and a 
Pension scheme. 

Write, giving full information, to _ Staff 
Employment Officer (Ref. M.R.), C.A.V. 


Limited, Acton, W.3. 


(CHIEF ACCOUNTANT (must be qualified), aged 35-40 


years, required for leading British International 


Organisation marketing well-known proprietary products. 
Appointment 
experience in 
Commencing salary not less than £1,750 dependent upon 
previous experience and qualifications. 
sharing schemes 
of age, experience and qualifications, to Box 975. 


in West London Head Office. 


Tic Previous | 
Senior Accountancy position 


essential. 


Pension and profit- 


in operation.—Write, giving full details 


MATHEMATICIAN /STATISTICIAN is re- 

quired by FISONS Limited in the Group 
Methods Study Department at their Head Office 
in Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


The Department is primarily a research unit 
that advises and assists the Companies in the 
Fison group on problems covering many aspects 
of management and control. 


Applications are invited from men under 30 
years of age who have held a position in industry 
concerned with Operational Research, O & M or 
Work Study. Consideration would also be given 
to younger graduates without industrial experience 
if they have an inclination for this type of work. 


Applications to Group Personnel Officer (HL12), 
Fisons Limited. Harvest House, Felixstowe, 
Suffolk. 





Manager. 
increased 
French and 


(Field) to 
in Free Trade Area 
contact in Europe. 


XPORT ASSISTANT 
Expansion 


Sales 
calls for 
Fluent 


per annum. plus expenses and | 


benefits including Company Pension Scheme.— 
Brief replies in confidence to R. S. Fenton, CHASE- 
ENGINEERING COMPANY Limited, Station 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH 


Applications are invited for post 
Motivation Research Executive in Market 
Research Department of a medium-sized London 
advertising agency. A good degree in Psychology 
or Sociology is an_ essential qualification. 


| 

| 

| 

! 

the 

Preference will be given to women applicants. 
’ 


the 


of 


Applications would be welcomed from women 
graduating in the current academic year. The 
post is an interesting one and affords excellent 
opportunity for initiative and advancement. 
—Applications will be treated in the strictest 
confidence and should be sent to Box 977. 


UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applications are invited for the post of Research 


Assistant in the Department of Economics and Commerce. 
Candidates must 


: ns | possess a good Honours standard in 
three years’ experience since qualifying. Experience of | Economics with a qualification in statistical method. 
‘caching advantageous.—Write to the Crown Agents, Salary scale £650 x £50 to £900 p.a. Further particulars | 

; Millbank. London, S.W.1. State age, name in block may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applica- | 

B maters, full qualifications and experience and quote tions (six copies) must be sent not later than August 15th. | 

BM3A /44880/EN, —W. D. Craig, Registrar. 

AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
ns : , it ; ‘ 1 re 
Subscriptions to many countries can be sent ; aa oat 
. . y : : Australia....... £10 6s. a Hongkong...... 
» either by direct second-class airmail or in Canada ......... — $25 India....... ee i 
| bulk by air freight for onward posting from or £9 Indonesia....... £9 Os. 
central distribution points. Airmail is in- SEP «+00 & = er Iran, traq....... £7 15s. 
variably more expensive but usually quicker IMA. .sseseeee a Israel.......... £7 15s. 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only pne East Africa ..... £9 Os, £7 10s. DON kdenceccce 4 
——s ee GRE ecccccces £6 10s. PNB vxisccice GU 
Service is shown this is because the alter- 5 
nati . ith ‘Nabi MO wccecoue. Gea — Lebanon ....... £7 15s. 
ve is either not available or mot Ghana......... £9 Os. £6 10s. CUR escceese OS 
recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. —_ New Zealand... £10 6s. 


Entered as Seconé Ctass Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept.. 
Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SWI. 
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CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 
CONTRACTS OFFICERS 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the following appointments : 

(1) CONTRACTS OFFICER in the Midlands Project 
Group at Central Electricity House, 53 Wake Green Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham 13. 


(2) CONTRACTS OFFICER in the Northern Project 
Group at Agecroft Power Station, Agecroft Road, 
Pendiebury, Swinton, Lancs. 


(3) CONTRACTS OFFICER in the Chief Purchasing 


and Contracts Department at Headquarters, Bankside 
House, London, S.E.1. 
The Contracts Officer will be responsible for 


the commercial and contractual aspects of con- 
tracts concerned with power station construction. 

The commencing salary will be according to 
qualifications and experience within scales £1,900 
to £2,100 or £2,100 to £2,300 p.a. plus £60 p.a. 
London Allowance for the London post. Candi- 
dates may indicate a preference for any of the 
three posts. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, ex- 
perience, present position and salary, should be 
forwarded to S. S. Scott, Chief Personnel Officer, 
24-30 Holborn, London, E.C.1, by July 25th. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘“ Confidential— 

E/ 187.” 

S.L.R. requires Scientific Officer at Building Research 

« Station, Garston, Watford, Herts, for work in section 
dealing with information and publicity through exhibitions, 
press, etc., secretarial work for home and European 
scientific committees, patents and general central admini- 
stration on scientific matters. Qualifications: Ist or 2nd 
Hons. degree in Mathematics, Science or Economics. 
Salary range: (Men) £595 to £1,050. Allowance for 
National Service and post graduate experience. Normal 
Prospects of promotion in mid-thirties to P.S.O. (Salary 
range £1,370 to £1,950.)}\—Forms from M.L.N.S., Technical 
and Scientific Register (K), 26 King Street, London, 
S.W.1 (quote A.242/8A). 


HAROLD WHITEHEAD & PARTNERS LTD. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


have vacancies in their organisation for young, qualified 
accountants, preferably with Honours or Scholarship 
type, for training as consultants. Previous industrial 
experience would be an advantage but is not essential. 
—Applications to J. Sandford Smith, Managing Director, 
Harold Whitehead & Partners Ltd., 33 Palace Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 
UNIT LIMITED 


will be making a number of appointments to its research 
staff to assist in meeting the increasing demand for the 
Unit's services in the fields of economic and market 
research. Candidates for these posts must have very good 
academic qualifications and experience of work in indus- 
trial, commercial or financial companies or organisations, 
or of work on the economics of agriculture.—Applications 
should be-accompanied by full particulars of age, academic 
and other qualifications, including knowledge of foreign 
languages, experience since leaving university, and present 
salary, and should be sent to reach “* Research,” 22 Ryder 
Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1, not later than July 28th. 

LLEN & HANBURYS LTD.. Ware. Herts. require the 

services of a statistician with A.L.S., R.S.S. (Cert. or 
equivalent. He should be interested in the fields of 
medical statistics, biometrics and industrial experimenta- 
tions, and have experience in at least one of these subject-. 
The post is pensionable and will carry a salary commen- 
surate with qualifications and experience.—Applications, 
giving details of age. qualifications and experience, should 
be addressed to the Personnel Manager. 

ESEARCH EXECUTIVE required by leading London 

advertising agency. Must be fully conversant with 
Statistical usage and must have had experience of market 
and media research.—Apply, with age and experience, to 
Box 971. 

ONDON OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 

UNION ORGANISATION 
lator /interpreter.”’ Swedish mother tongue with good 
knowledge English, German and French. Permanent 
position for suitable applicant. Excellent conditions, with 
superannuation and holiday scheme. Preference given to 


TRADE 
requires ** Swedish trans- 


applicants with trade union background or interest. 
Also ‘“* Swedish shorthand/typist "’ with knowledge of 
English. Same conditions es above. Position would also 


be a permanency.—Box 969 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


Applications are invited for a LECTURER in 
STATISTICS. Preference for candidate with qualifica- 
tions in Mathematical Statistics. Salary on scale £900 
to £1,650 with appropriate placing. F.S.S.U. and child 
allowance. ; 

Particulars from the Secretary, The University, 
Aberdeen, with whom applications (nine copies) 
should be lodged by July 25, 1958. Applicants 
outside the British Isles may submit one copy of 
application. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER > 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 


LECTURER in AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. The 
salary scale is £700 to £850 per annum. Membership of 
F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications 
should be sent not later than July 23. 1958, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 
* 
Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 
£8 15s. Nigeria ........ £9 Os, £6 10s, 
£7 10s. Pakistan. .... <a 2 _ 
— Philippines ..... £10 6s. — 
—_ Rhodesia (N.&S.) £9 Os. — 
os ROMER cccicce OO £7 10s. 
— S. America ..... £9 Os. _ 
— ere £7 15s. £6 15s. 
— RM dacueaens a $25 
— or £9 
— West Indies.... £9 Os. — 
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What its growth means... 
and what it can mean to you! 


Financial advertisements reveal in facts and figureg 
the prosperity of important commercial concerns, 
And the growth of financial advertising in 
Germany, where more and more companies are 
presenting their balance sheets to the public, 
reveals her steady recovery from the complete 
breakdown that existed in 1945. 

A newspaper which is conspicuous for this growing 
financial advertising in Western Germany is the 
DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG UND WIRTSCHAFTS ZEITUNG. 

Proof of the success of this newspaper as a 
financial advertising medium is shown in the 
continual increase in the columns of financial 
advertisements carried after the peak of the 

boom had been reached, as follows: 


1953....6,353 cols. 
1954....9,244 cols. 
1955...11,173 cols. 
1956...11,732 cols. 


(Financial advertisements only) 


These figures reflect: 


1 The increasing faith of German companies 
in this newspaper, which effectively covers 
people who matter to the financial advertiser— 
business men, directors and people in 
responsible positions. 


2 The quality of service rendered to such readers 
by DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG UND WIRTSCHAFTS ZEITUNG 

as an accepted informant and adviser on high-level 
financial matters. 


3 The absolute effectiveness of this newspaper as a 
direct contact for all advertisers wishing to cultivate 
these wealthy, powerful circles in Western Germany. 


It pays to advertise in 


Deutlehe Beitury 


und Wirtfdafts Seitung 


Sole Representatives in U.K.: 
INTERNATIONAL GRAPHIC PRESS LTD. 
35 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1. Tel.: HOL 8088 


Representative in the U.S.A.: 
Mr. R. T. Kenyon, THE ROBERT T. KENYON CO. 
527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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